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PREFACE  TO  THE   SPECTATOE. 


^•» 


If  we  are  allowed  to  consider  the  popular  Essay 
as  a  new  species  of  composition,  we  may  without 
hesitation  aflSrm,  that  it  arrived  nearly  at  perfection 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  inventors.  In  real  value  as 
well  as  in  estimation  with  the  public,  no  work  has 
ever  exceeded  that  of  which  we  are  now  to  trace 
the  history.  The  irregularities,  whether  of  plan 
or  execution,  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
Tatler,  are  excluded  from  its  immediate  successor, 
which,  although  not  altogether  faultless,  is  more 
uniform  in  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  instruction, 
and  all  the  excellences  of  style  and  invention. 
Steele  and  Addison  appear  to  have  used  the  Tatler 
as  a  kind  of  exercise,  a  trial  of  skill,  to  determine 
what  they  could  produce,  and  what  the  public  ex- 
pected, **  quidferreant  humeri  quid  recusant;  "  and 
having  made  suitable  preparations,  they  entered  f^ 

conjointly  on  that  structure  which  "should  bear 


; 
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the  name  of  The  Monument,"  *  a  work  on  which 
praise  has  been  exhausted,  and  which  we  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  characterise  without  the  repetition  of 
acknowledged  truths.  Succeeding  Essayists  have 
presented  to  the  world  labours  of  a  similar  kind 
both  in  purpose  and  accomplishment,  which  have 
justly  entitled  them  to  distinguished  fame,  but 
none  of  them  have  provoked,  or  wished  to  provoke, 
any  comparison  with  the  general  merit  of  the 
Spectator.  It  has  subsisted  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  original  popularity  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
no  composition,  merely  human,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently printed  and  read.  It  has  been  so  univer- 
sally the  delight  of  every  youth  of  taste  or  curiosity, 
that  perhaps  our  fondness  for  this  work  might  be 
ranked  among  the  prejudices  of  education,  had  it 
not  stood  the  test  of  maturer  years  and  fitstidious 
criticism. 

When  Steele  had  once  secured  the  services  of 
Addison,  when  he  saw  not  only  what  they  had  pro- 
duced, but  what  they  might  produce,  he  could  not 
but  review  the  imperfections  and  inequalities  of  the 
Tatler  with  a  wish  that  his  potent  auxiliary  had 
been  called  in  sooner,  and  that,  instead  of  improv- 
ing an  indigested  plan,  he  had  been  invited  to  take 
a  share  in  one  concerted  with  more  regularity.  It 
cannot  be  rash  to  conjecture  that  such  reflections 
might  pass  in  Steele's  mind,  when  he  determined  to 
conclude  the  Tatler,  a  measure  which  Swift  igno- 
rantly  attributes  to  scantiness  of  materials,  or  want 

*  Preface  to  the  Tatler,  Life  of  Steele^ 
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of  public  encouragement.  It  appears  from  many 
parts  of  Swift's  private  correspondence,  that  he 
looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  labours  of  Steele 
and  Addison,  and  most  probably  envied  a  popular- 
itjr  gdned  by  writing,  i  remoi  from  J  ^m^ 
of  his  own,  and  which,  instead  of  promoting  or 
opposing  the  turbulence  of  faction,  instead  of  pull- 
ing down  one  ministry  and  setting  uj)  another,  were 
calculated  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  common  duties  and  social  manners.* 

It  is  stated  on  the  same  authority,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Tickell,  that  Addison  was  ignorant  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Tatler,  which,  if  we  allow,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  circumstance  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  nor  did  the  work  "  suffer  much,"  says  John- 
son, "  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  commencement, 
or  his  absence  at  its  cessation,  for  he  continued  his 
assistance  to  Dec.  23,  and  the  paper  stopped  on 
January  2."  If  Swift  or  others,  therefore,  affected 
to  be  surprised  that  Steele  should  conclude  without 
giving  Addison  notice,  it  was  a  surprise  that  could 
not  last  long.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that 
Steele  immediately  communicated  with  Addison  on 
the  subject,  unless  we  were  to  suppose,  contrary  to 
all  evidence,  and  all  sense  of  interest  and  propriety, 
that  he  disregarded  Addison's  services  when  chiefly 
he  experienced  the  benefit  arising  from  them,  and 
discontinued  the  Tatler  that  he  might  begin  another 
work  without  his  aid. 

*  '*  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator,  let  him  fair  Mex  it  to  the 
world's  end."    Swift's  Works,  crown  8vo.  voL  xxiii  p.  158. 
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We  have  already  seen*  that  Steele  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  giving  up  the  Tatler,  that  he  became 
known  as  the  author :  this,  however,-  savours  a  lit- 
tle of  the  cant  of  authorship.  He  was  known  long 
before  the  Tatler  had  reached  half  its  progress,  as 
appears  from  the  personal  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  length  of  the  work 
affords  one  reason  why  it  should  not  be  protracted 
until  it  became  too  bulky,  and  a  still  better  reason 
was,  the  design  evidently  formed  of  beginning  a 
new  paper.  The  event  proves  that  Steele  and 
Addison  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  the  Spec 
tator,  probably  communicated  to  each  other  the 
first  sketch  of  the  club,  and  determined  that  the 
work  should  be  free  from  poUtical  inteUigence  at 
least,  if  not  from  political  discussion ;  and  that  each 
paper  should  consist  of  one  entire  Essay,  unless 
when  the  subject  required  to  be  treated  in  the  form 
of  correspondence  by  themselves,  or  when  real  cor- 
respondence should  be  thought  worthy  of  insertion. 

Addison  was  prepared  with  ample  resources, 
which  Steele  must  have  known  before  he  could 
consent  to  adventure  on  a  dai7y  .paper,  a  task  far 
beyond  the  abilities  of  any  one  man  who  had  not 
secured  the  most  copious  supplies,  or  such  assist- 
ants as  might  enable  him  to  answer  a  demand  to 
which  temporary  leisure  and  casual  opportunity  or 
aid  never  could  have  been  adequate.     Dr.  Beattief 

*  Prel  Histor.  and  Biog.  to  ttie  Tatler. 

f  Notes  on  the  life  of  Addison,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hu  works,  by 
Dr.  BeatUe,  4  yols.  8yo.  1790,  Edinbui^h. 
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waa  once  informed,  but  had  forgot  on  what  author- 
ity, that  Addison  had  collected  three  manuscript 
volumes  of  materials.  Tickell  says,  perhaps  with 
truth,  "  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr. 
Addison,  who  made  little  or  no  use  of  letters .  sent 
in  by  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the  Specta- 
tor, to  have  executed  his  large  share  of  this  task  in 
BO  exquisite  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  into 
it  many  pieces  that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints 
and  minutes,  which  he  from  time  to  time  collected, 
and  ranged  in  order,  and  moulded  into  the  form  in 
which  they  now  appear.  Such  are  the  Essays  upon 
Wit,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  the 
Critique  upon  Milton."* 

The  first  paper  appeared  on  Thursday,  March  1, 
1710-11 ;  in  it  Addison  gives  an  account  of  the 
birth,  education,  &c.,  of  the  Spectator,  and  sketches 
the  silent  character  he  was  to  preserve,  with  great 
felicity  of  humour.  The  second,  by  Steele,  deline- 
ates the  characters  of  the  Club,  or  the  dramatis  per- 
aonce  of  the  work,  the  principal  of  whom  is  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  on  this 
character  demand  our  attention  on  many  accounts. 

**  It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  Spectator,  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  deUcate  and  dis- 
criminated idea,  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
violated ;  and  therefore  when  Steele  had  shown  him 
innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the  Temple,  and 

*  TickeU's  Life  of  AddiMn. 
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taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself  so 
much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was  forced 
to  appease  him  by  a  promise  of  forbearing  Sir 
Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

"  The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hero  to  the  grave,  fwra  mi  sola  nado  Don  Quixr 
ote^  y  yo  para  eZ,  made  Addison  declare,  with  an 
undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill 
Sir  Roger,  being  of  opinion  that  they  were  bom  for 
one  another,  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him 
wrong. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever 
filled  up  h%8  original  delineation.  He  describes  the 
Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat  warped, 
but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made  very  little  use. 
The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's  conduct  seem  not 
so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the 
beaten  track  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of 
some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of  habitual  rusticity, 
and  that  negligence  which  soUtary  grandeur  natu- 
rally generates. 

"  The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time  to 
time  cloud  reason  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requires  so 
much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have 
been  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  own  designs."* 

To  this  opinion  the  following  judicious  remarks 
may  be  opposed. 

''With  Johnson's  masterly  delineation  of  the 
peculiarity  of  Addison's  humour,"  says  Dr.  Beattie, 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Addison. 
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"  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  some  remarks  he  has 
made  on  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  the  learned  biographer 
had  forgotten  some  things  relating  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

^'  He  seems  to  think  that  Addison  had  formed 
an  idea  of  Sir  Roger  which  he  never  exhibited 
complete ;  that  he  has  given  a  small  degree  of  dis- 
composure to  the  Knight's  mind,  but  made  very  lit- 
tle use  of  it ;  that  Sir  Roger's  irregularities  are  the 
effects  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  of  negligence  cre- 
ated by  solitary  erandeur ;  and,  in  short,  that  Addi- 
son  w^  delZd  from  prUeculing  his  o™  design 
with  respect  to  Sir  Roger. 

'*  Now  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  never  was,  or  could  be,  Addison's  purpose 
to  represent  Sir  Roger  as  a  person  of  disordered 
understanding.  This  would  have  made  his  story 
either  not  humorous  at  all,  or  humorous  in  that  de- 
gree of  extravagance,  which  Addison  always  avoid- 
ed, and  for  avoiding  which  Dr.  Johnson  justly  com- 
mends him.  Sir  Roger  has  peculiarities ;  that  was 
necessary  to  make  him  a  comic  character ;  but  they 
are  all  amiable,  and  tend  to  good :  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  would  give  offence,  or  raise  con- 
tempt or  concern,  in  any  rational  society.  At  Sir 
Roger  we  never  laugh,  though  we  generally  smile ; 
but  it  is  a  smile  always  of  affection,  and  frequently 
of  esteem. 

''  Secondly,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  in  this 
character  any  thing  of  rusticity  (as  that  word  is 
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generally  understood),  or  any  of  those  habits  or 
ways  of  thinking  that  solitary  grandeur  creates. 
No  man  on  earth  affects  grandeur  less,  or  thinks 
less  of  it,  than  Sir  Roger ;  and  no  man  is  less  soli- 
tary. His  affability,  good-humour,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  society,  his  aflFection  to  his  friends,  re- 
spect to  his  superiors,  and  gentleness  and  attention 
to  his  dependente,  make  him  a  very  different  being 
from  a  rustic,  as  well  as  from  an  imperious  land- 
lord, who  lives  retired  among  flatterers  and  vassala 
Solitary  grandeur  is  apt  to  engender  pride,  a  pas- 
sion from  which  our  worthy  Baronet  is  entirely 
free ;  and  rusticity,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  mind,  implies  awkwardness  and  ignorance, 
which,  if  one  does  not  despise,  one  may  pity  and 
pardon,  but  cannot  love  with  that  fondness  with 
which  every  heart  is  attached  to  Sir  Roger. 

'^How  could  our  author  be  deterred  from  prose- 
cuting his  design  with  respect  to  this  personage  ? 
What  could  deter  him  ?  It  could  only  be  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  inability ;  and  that  this  was 
not  the  case  he  had  given  suflBcient  proof,  by  ex- 
emplifying the  character  so  fully,  that  every  reader 
finds  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  Con- 
sidering what  is  done,  one  cannot  doubt  the  au- 
thor's ability  to  have  supported  the  character 
through  a  much  greater  variety  of  conversations 
and  adventures.  But  the  Spectator,  according  to 
the  first  plan  of  it,  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  the  seventh  volume  being  finished  about  six 
weeks  after  the  Knight's  death ;    and  perhaps  the 
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tradition  may  be  true,  that  Addison,  dissatisfied 
with  Steele's  idle  story  of  Sir  Roger  at  a  tavern 
(Spect.  No.  410),  swore  (which  he  is  said  never  to 
have  done  but  on  this  one  occasion)  that  he  would 
himself  kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  somebody  else  should 
murder  himu"* 

No  addition  is  necessary  to  this  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  gen- 
eral ;  but  it  has  not  been  attended  to  by  either  of 
these  critics,  that  Sir  Roger  was  not  the  creature 
of  Addison's,  but  of  Steele's  fancy ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  why  all  writers  on  this  subject 
should  appear  ignorant  of  a  fact  so  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  so  easily  ascertained  f  In  Tickell's 
edition  of  Addison's  works,  and  in  every  subse- 
quent edition  (Dr.  Beattie's  not  excepted),  No.  2  is 
reprinted,  but  ascribed  to  Steele,  with  an  apology 
for  joining  it  with  Addison's  papers,  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  what  follows.  Steele,  in  truth, 
sketched  the  character  of  every  member  in  the 
club,  excejJt  that  of  the  Spectator.  The  merit, 
therefore,  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  "  the  delicate 
and  discriminated  idea,"  or  "  the  original  delinea- 
tion "  of  Sir  Roger,  beyond  all  controversy  belongs 
to  him,  and  the  character  of  the  Baronet,  it  must 

*  Beattie's  Notes,  vbi  inpra.  BudgeU  relates  this  last  story  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Bee,  at  a  time  when  the  public  was  very  little  dis- 
posed to  give  him  credit 

f  "  Natural  humour  was  the  primary  talent  of  Addison.  HU  charae- 
ter  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  though  far  inferior,  is  only  inferior  to  Shak- 
apeare's  Falstafi"  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Lord  0ribrd*s  Works^  voi 
L  p.  MQ,  art  Kugeni;  note. 
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be  observed,  is  in  that  paper  very  different  from 
what  Dr.  Johnson  represents.  His  ''singularities 
proceed  from  his  good  sense,"  not,  I  allow,  a  very 
common  source  of  singularities,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  that  word ;  and  before  he  was  "  crossed 
in  love  by  the  perverse  widow,  he  was  a  gay  man 
of  the  town."  And  with  respect  to  the  care  Addi- 
son took  of  the  Knight's  chastity,  and  his  resent- 
ment of  the  story  told  in  No.  410,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  deviation  from  the  character  as  he  completed 
it,  we  may  observe,  that  the  original  limner  repre- 
sents him  as  "  humble  in  his  desires  after  he  had 
forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported 
he  has  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with 
beggars  and  gypsies ;  "  though  he  qualifies  this  by 
adding,  that  "  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends 
rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth."  He  is  rep- 
resented now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  the  story 
therefore  of  his  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  strum- 
pet to  retire  with  him  into  the  country,  as  related 
in  No.  410,  some  think  by  Tickell,  was  certainly 
not  very  probable. 

The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  Addison 
was  charmed  with  his  colleague's  outline  of  Sir 
Roger,  thought  it  capable  of  extension  and  im- 
provement, and  might  probably  determine  to  make 
it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  guarding,  with  a 
father's  fondness,  against  any  violation  that  might 
be  offered.  How  well  he  has  accomplished  this 
needs  not  to  be  told.  Yet  he  neither  inmiediately 
laid  hold  on  what  he  considered  as  Steele's  pro- 
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perty,  nor  did  he  wish  to  monopolize  the  worthy 
Knight.  Sir  Roger's  notion,  that ''  none  but  men  of 
fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged,"  and  his  illustration 
of  this  curious  position  in  No.  6,  were  written  by 
Steele.  The  first  paper  relating  to  the  visit  to  Sir 
Roger's  country  seat  is  Addison's,  the  second 
Steele's,  the  third  Addison's,  and  the  fourth  Steele's ; 
and  this  last  has  so  much  of  the  Addisonian  hu- 
mour, that  nothing  but  positive  evidence  could 
have  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  being  sup- 
posed the  author  of  it :  the  same  praise  may  be 
ffiven  to  No.  113,  also  by  Steele.  The  sum  of  the 
Lount,  however,  fa  this :  Sir  Roger's  ^.ventures, 
opinions,  and  conversation,  occur  in  twenty-six 
papers :  of  these  Addison  wrote  fifteen,  Steele 
seven,  BudgeU  three,  and  Tickell  one;  i^  as  is 
supposed,  he  was  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  No. 
410.  It  must  be  observed  too,  that  the  widow-part 
of  Sir  Roger's  history  was  of  Steele's  providing,  in 
Nos.  113  and  118.  Addison,  no  doubt,  attended  to 
the  keep  of  Sir  Roger's  character,  and  Steele,  with 
his  usual  candour,  might  follow  a  plan  which  he 
reckoned  Buperior  to  his  own ;  but  it  cannot  be  just 
to  attribute  the  totality  of  the  character  either  to 
one  or  the  other. 

The  "killing  of  Sir  Roger"  has  been  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for,  without  supposing  that  Addison 
despatched  him  in  a  fit  of  anger,  for  the  work  was 
about  to  close,  and  it  appeared  nece^ary  to  dis- 
perse the  club ;  but  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  concerning  this  circumstance,  it  is 
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universally  agreed  that  it  produced  a  paper  of 
transcendent  excellence  in  all  the  graces  of  sim- 
plicity and  pathos.  There  is  not  in  our  language 
any  assumption  of  character  more  faithful  than  that 
of  the  honest  butler,  nor  a  more  irresistible  stroke 
of  nature  than  the  circumstance  of  the  book  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Andrew  Preeport. 

"  To  Sir  Roger,"  continues  Dr.  Johnson,  "  who, 
as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a  Tory,  or, 
as  it  is  gently  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed 
interest,  is  opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new 
man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
interest,  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  exclude  party  jfrom  the  paper. 
Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that  little  seems  not 
to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed 
him  from  his  club,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele 
had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  unfeeling  com- 
merce, declare  that  he  would  not  build  an  hospital 
for  idle  people ;  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in 
the  country,  and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  an 
hospital  for  twelve  old  husbandmen,  for  men  with 
whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom 
he  commonly  considers  with  little  kindness."* 

Sir  Andrew's  opinion  of  idle  people  and  beg- 

*  T\oAB  opinion  is  given  in  a  different  manner  in  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
Bon.  "Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a  true  Whig,  arguing 
against  giving  charity  to  beggars,  and  throwing  out  other  such  ongraoious 
sentiments ;  but  that  he  had  thought  better,  and  made  amendfl»  by  making 
him  found  an  hospital  for  decayed  farmers.**    VoL  il  p.  70.  edit  2d. 
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gars  occurs  in  No.  232  (a  paper  attributed  not  to 
Steele,  but  to  Budgell,  or  perhaps  Martyn),  and 
does  not  seem  to  merit  the  censure  of  our  learned 
biographer.  There  can  surely  be  no  difference  of 
sentiment  on  the  question,  whether  idleness  is  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense ;  and  if  the  reader 
will  refer  to  Sir  Andrew's  letter,  in  No.  549,  in 
which  he  announces  his  plan  of  retirement,  he  will 
find  in  it  nothing  of  the  unfeeUng  spirit  of  com- 
merce, a  spirit,  which,  if  not  extinct  in  our  days, 
must  be  very  industriously  concealed  Every  char- 
itable institution  in  the  metropolis  bears  testimony 
to  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  men  in  com- 
mercial life,  and  there  is  nothing  upon  record  which 
can  induce  an  impartial  inquirer  to  think  that  the 
case  was  otherwise,  when  commercial  men  were  a 
more  distinct  class. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  little  use  is  made  of 
Sir  Andrew's  character,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  Captain  Setitry  and  the  Clergyman. 
WiU  Honeycomb  occurs  more  frequently,  and  af- 
fords more  amusement,  although  not  altogether  of 
the  unmixed  kind.  This  character,  as  well  as  the 
others,  was  sketched  by  Steele,  but  is  not  preserved 
with  much  care  or  attention  to  moral  effect.  Will 
is  at  best  a  sorry  rake,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  mar- 
ries a  country  girl,  complains  of  his  infirmities,  yet 
talks  of  leaving  hig  children  "  strong  bodies  and 
healthy  constitutions."  All  this  is  consistent,  if  we 
consider  his  letter  in  No.  530,  as  a  satire  on  old 
rakes,  who  neglect  to  enlist  in  social  life  until  they 
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are  past  service,  and  can  only  perform  the  ludicrous 
character  of  "the  marriage-hater  matched." 

Conjecture  has  been  busily  employed  to  discover 
£he  persons  meant  by  these  characters.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  was  supposed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyers,  to 
be  a  Sir  John  Packington,  of  Worcestershire,  "  a 
Tory,  not  without  good  sense,  but  abounding  in  ab- 
surdities." Capt  Sentry  is  said  to  have  been  C. 
Kempenfelt,  father  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt  who  de- 
plorably lost  his  life  when  the  Royal  George,  of  100 
guns,  sunk  at  Spithead,  Aug.  29,  1782 ;  and  Will 
Honeycomb  has  been  traced  to  a  Colonel  Cleland. 
There  appears,  however,  very  little  ground  for  any 
of  these  conjectures.  The  account  of  the  Spectator 
and  his  Club  seems  to  be  altogether  fictitious,  and  the 
character  of  the  Spectator  and  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  are  certainly  among  the  happiest  fictions 
that  could  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  they 
were  to  answer.  In  the  other  characters,  although 
there  is  neither  so  much  novelty  nor  vigour  of  imag- 
ination displayed,  they  are  occasionally  admirably 
grouped,  as  in  No.  34 ;  and  the  whole  gives  a  dra- 
matic effect,  adding  to  the  other  charms  of  that  va- 
riety which  has  rendered  the  Spectator  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  any  language. 

Of  Addison's  humour  so  much  has  been  said,  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  vary  the  praises  that  have 
been  lavished  for  near  a  century.  "  As  adescriber 
of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour, 
which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to  himself,  is 
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SO  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty 
to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He 
never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature^  nor  raises  mer- 
riment or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  fig- 
ures neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by 
aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity, 
that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhi- 
bitions have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  ima- 
gination."* 

Dr.  Johnson  here  characterises  the  humour  of 
Addison  with  singular  acuteness  of  thought  and  fe- 
licity  of  expression.  Many  writers  seem  to  think 
that  humour  consists  in  violent  and  preternatural 
exaggeration ;  as  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre,  who  find  no  want  of 
comic  power  in  the  actor  who  has  a  sufficient  vari- 
ety of  wry  faces  and  antic  gestures  ;  and  many  ad- 
mirers of  farce  and  fun,  with  whom  bombast  and 
big  words  would  pass  for  exquisite  ridicule.  But 
wry  faces  are  made  with  little  effort,  caricatures 
may  be  sketched  by  a  very  unskilful  hand,  and  he 
who  has  no  command  of  natural  expression,  may 
easily  put  together  gigantic  figures  and  rumbling 
syllables.  It  is  only  a  Garrick  who  can  do  jus- 
tice to  Benedict  and  Ranger ;  but  any  candle-snuffer 
might  personate  Pistol  and  Bombardinian.  Addi- 
son's humour  resembles  his  style.  Every  phrase  in 
the  one,  and  circumstance  in  the  other,  appears  so 
obvious,  that  a  person  who  had  never  made  the  trial 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Addison. 
VOL.  I. — 2. 
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would  be  apt  to  think  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
feign  a  story  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  compose 
a  vision  like  that  of  Mirza.  But  the  art  and  the 
difficulty  of  both  are  such  as  Horace  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  said— 

— "  Ut  aibi  quivifl 
Speret  idem :  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausns  idem.    Tantum  series  jmictm'aqae  pollet, 
Tantnm  de  medio  snmptii  acoedit  honoris.'** 

But  although  Addison's  humour  was  original,  it 
was  not  absolutely  incommunicable.  It  has  been 
abeady  liinted,f  that  Steele  imbibed  a  considerable 
portion  of  it.  Of  this  there  are  some  few  instances 
in  the  Tatler,  but  many  in  the  Spectator.  Indeed 
no  two  men,  even  allowing  the  superiority  of  Addi- 
son, were  ever  better  qualified,  by  correspondence 
or  disposition  of  mind,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  In  most  cases,  what  the  one 
sketched,  the  other  could  fill  up :  what  the  one  be- 
gan, the  other  with  little  difficulty  could  continue. 
We  have  an  early  example  in  Steele's  outline  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  and  the  use  Addison  made  of  it : 
in  Addison's  account  of  his  taciturnity,  and  Steele's 
happy  illustration  of  it  in  No.  4.  No.  64,  by  Steele, 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  the  most  exact  imitation 
of  Addison's  style  and  humour  ever  attempted,  yet 
it  carries  every  proof,  that  such  a  case  can  admit,  of 
having  been  written  with  ease.  Another  instance 
of  their  mutual  exchange  of  subjects  appears  in  the 
proposal  for  wi  infirmary  to  cure  iU  humour,  by 

*  Beattie  nbi  supra. 

t  Prei:  Hist  and  Biog.  to  the  Tatler.  | 
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Steele,  in  Noa  424  and  429  ;  which  was  adopted  by 
Addison  in  No.  440.  Other  examples  may  be  traced 
in  these  volumes  ;*  and  a  few  of  the  other  contri- 
butors, as  well  as  many  of  the  unknown  correspond- 
ents,f  aimed  at  a  kind  of  uniformity,  in  which  they 
were  not  unsuccessful,  presenting  occasionally  some 
of  those  delicate  strokes  of  humour,  which  in  Addi- 
son were  habitual  and  distinctive.  He  every  where 
discovers  the  ingenium  par  Tnaterioe^  every  where 
preserves  the  equability  of  his  mind,  the  kindness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  jitcunda 
et  idonea  dtcere  vttce.  No.  69  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  the  benevolent  views  he  delighted  to  take 
of  mankind  and  of  Providence.  There  is  a  perpet- 
ual smile  on  his  countenance:  he  rarely  exhibits 
the  m^  of  the  satirM,  <uad  perhaps  -ever  the  frown 
of  the  rigid  moralist. 

A  higher  praise  than  what  belongs  to  human 
wit  yet  remains,  and  cannot  be  bestowed  in  lan- 
guage more  appropriate  than  that  of  Johnson.  "  It 
is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  Addison  em- 
ployed wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion.  He 
not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but 
taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been 
generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of  reason  and  ot 
truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had 
long  conhected  gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of 

*  Ko.  14  is  pointed  out  by  the  annotaton  on  the  Spectator,  as  "merit- 
ing the  attention  of  such  as  pretend  to  distinguish  with  wonderfol  £Mility 
between  Addison's  and  Steele's  papers." 

t  See  Nos.  099, 608, 612, 616,  and  619,  the  suthorB  of  which  are  nnknown. 
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manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  lias  restored 
virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be 
ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character 
above  all  Cheeky  above  all  Roman  fame.  No  great- 
er felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having 
purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  jfrom 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness ;  of  having 
taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness :  and  if  I  may  use  ex- 
pressions yet  more  awful,  of  having  turned  many  to 
righteoiLsnessy — "As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may 
be  confidently  followed.  His  religion  has  nothing 
in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious ;  he  appears  nei- 
ther weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  sceptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  impractica- 
bly rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and  all  the 
cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to  reconmiend 
to  the  reader  his  real  interest — the  care  of  pleasing 
the  Author  of  his  being." 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes 
may  now  appear  trite,  because  frequent  repetition 
and  successive  illustration  have  rendered  them 
familiar ;  but,  in  estimating  the  value  and  utility  of 
such  instructions,  we  must  take  into  the  account  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  public  at  the  time  they 
were  given.  Literature  did  not  then  pass  through 
so  many  channels  as  in  our  days,  nor*  were  the 
facilities  of  communication  so  many :  the  number 
of  readers  was  not  great,  and  the  books  calculated  ^ 

by  allurement  to  increase  that  number  were  very  ^ 

few.      The  demand  for  instruction,  however,  in-  - 
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creased  with  the  opportunities  of  supply,  and  they 
whom  the  Essayists  taught  to  know  a  little,  were 
soon  incited  by  curiosity  to  know  more.  The 
duties  of  life  had  never  been  discussed  in  a  popular 
manner,  nor  in  portions  adapted  to  the  idle  or 
the  casual  reader.  Above  all,  the  niceties  of  litera- 
ture were  not  generally  understood ;  and  it  is  not 
the  smallest  merit  of  Addison,  that  "he  super- 
added criticism,"  prescribed  the  rules  of  taste,  and 
introduced  a  relish  for  genius  that  had  been  de- 
pressed or  overlooked.  His  criticisms  on  Paradise 
Lost  directed  the  public  admiration  to  a  work 
which  is  now  justly  the  boast  of  the  nation ;  and, 
although  his  successors  in  critical  labours  have  been 
able  not  only  to  improve  them,  but  to  point  out 
their  defects,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  he 
wrote  without  those  helps  from  combined  taste  and 
skill  which  they  now  enjoy.  ''  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  those,  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of. 
others,  to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook 
their  masters.  Addison  is  now  despised  by  some 
who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his  defects, 
but  by  the  lights  which  he  afforded  them."* 

Of  Addison's  style,  the  commendation  of  all 
judges  has  been  uniform ;  and,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  it  has 
become  almost  proverbial  to  repeat,  that  ''  whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 

*  Johnson.    Addison's  merit  as  a  critic  is  ably  and  impartially  con 
a  sidered  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Biog.  Britannica,  2d  edit 
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his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison." 
That  few,  however,  are  willing  to  bestow  this  labour, 
or  anxious  to  obtain  the  reward,  is  suflBciently  at- 
tested by  the  present  state  of  literary  composition. 
Yet  perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame  writers 
who,  as  candidates  for  public  favour,  aim  at  excel- 
lences more  in  demand  than  familiarity  or  simple 
elegance,  and  who  seem  to  be  goaded  sometimes  by 
criticism,  and  sometimes  by  popular  opinion,  to  pro- 
duce  "ambitious  ornaments,"  and  to  try  ''hazardous 
innovations."  Since  writers  of  commanding  repu- 
tation have  been  multiplied,  and  the  structure  of 
the  language  better  understood,  style  has  been 
regulated  by  a  fashion  to  whioh  we  know  not  how  to 
place  limits.  Of  late  the  demand  has  been  consider- 
able for  lofty  periods  and  splendid  imagery,  verg- 
ing  sometimes  on  the  excellence  of  poetry,  and 
sometimes  on  the  ostentation  of  bombast  The 
writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  are  oftener,  therefore, 
approved  than  imitated ;  we  are  unwilling  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  our 
language ;  we  force  luminous  periods  and  splendid 
passages  by  the  heat  of  imagination,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  ambitious  to  be  admired  than  under- 
stood, to  be  quoted  for  manner  rather  than  to  be 
useful  for  matter. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  aver  that  such 
a  taste  is  universal,  although  it  be  gaining  more 
ground  than  it  ought  to  occupy :  we  arc  not  with- 
out authors  who  rest  their  fame  on  the  elegancies  \ 
of  simplicity,  "  on  a  style  always  agreeable,  always  . 
easy ;  "   and  perhaps  we  should  acknowledge  the  } 
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number  of  those  who  have  formed  themselves  on 
the  model  of  Addison  to  be  greater,  if,  unfortn* 
nately,  when  we  look  for  his  style,  we  did  not  at 
the  same  time  look  for  his  wit;  and  where  is  that 
to  be  found  ?*  If  his  style  be  separated  from  his 
wit,  he  is  not  perhaps-without  equals  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  among  his  successors ;  but  his 
humour,  in  all  its  qualities,  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius.  A  few  facetvz  may  occasion- 
ally be  found  among  his  successors ;  but  such  a  per- 
petual flow,  such  a  command  of  temper  in  ridicule, 
have  never  been  given  to  any  man  in  this  country ; 
and  to  any  other  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look ;  for 
in  no  foreign  language  can  we  find  a  word  to  ex- 
press the  talent  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

As  the  Spectator,  very  soon  after  its  being  col- 
lected into  volumes,  became  one  of  the  "  first  books 
by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancies 
of  knowledge,^'  its  increasing  influence  on  the  taste 
as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  age,  rendered  it  a 
proper  object  for  the  calm  examination  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  there  are  accordingly  few  critics  of  emi- 
nence, placed  in  the  schools  of  public  instruction, 
who  have  not  judged  it  requisite  to  point  out  its 
beauties  and  detect  its  blemishes. 

*  Moli^re  haa  been  frequently  named  in  the  Biune  rank  with  Addison. 
Lord  Chesterfield  thinks  "  no  man  ever  had  so  much  hmnonr  as  Moli^re, 
of  whieh  his  Miser,  his  Jealous  ICan,  and  his  Bourgeaii  Gentilhomme  are 
conrincing  proofs :  and  French  comedy,"  he  adds,  "  furnishes  a  multipli- 
city of  instances  besides  these."  Letter  98.  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol 
n.  4to.  p.  284.  But  there  appears  an  essential  difference  between  the 
humour  of  a  dramatic  writer  and  that  of  an  essayist.  The  former  enjoys 
adrantages  from  the  construction  of  dramatic  composition,  and  the  latitude 
it  permits,  of  which  the  essayist  cannot  avail  him«el£ 
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Of  these  critics,  Dr.  Blair  appears  to  have  been 
most  anxious,  that  while  Addison  is  presented  as  a 
model  to  young  writers,  they  should  be  guarded 
against  an  implicit  deference  to  his  authority.  He 
has  therefore  investigated  the  merits  of  his  style 
with  great  minuteness,  and  a  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  purity  and  precision,  in  four  very  long 
lectures  on  Nos.  411, 412,  413,  and  414  of  the  Spec- 
tator^ For  this  he  offers  a  modest  apology,  which 
J*  high  opinion  of  Addison,  as  well  as  the  duties 
if  office,  rendered  quite  unnecessary ;  the  fair  and 
impartial  labours  of  criticism  are  direct  testimonies 
in  favour  of  the  object.  And  how  well  Addison 
has  stood  the  test  of  this  fastidious  scrutiny  may 
appear  on  this  simple  calculation,  that  out  of 
eighty-seven  remarks,  of  which  these  lectures  con- 
sist, thirty-seven  are  in  strong  recommendation  of 
his  style,  and  of  the  remainder,  some  are  so 
evidently  of  a  trifling  nature,  that  we  may  adopt 
as  a  conclusion  what  this  eminent  critic  has  given 
as  a  prefatory  apology :  "  The  beauties  of  Addi- 
son are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
style  is  so  elegant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute 
imperfections  pointed  out^  are  but  like  those  spots  in 
the  sun,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  assistance 
of  art,  but  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its  lustre."* 

*  From  inattention  to  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  the  Essayists,  some  critics  have  censured  Addison  for  that  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty.  Dr.  Blair,  for  example,  enters  into  the  defence 
of  Tasso's  Sylvia,  against  Addison,  in  the  Guardian,  No.  88.  Here  are  two 
mistakes  in  all  the  editions  I  have  seen  of  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  occurs  in  No.  28 ;  and  No.  28  was  not  written  by  Addison. 
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However  useful  verbal  and  grammatical  criti- 
cism may  be,  there  seems  to  be  this  fatality  attend- 
ing all  composition,  that  its  errors  are  more  easily 
discoverable  by  the  critic  than  by  the  author.  After 
all  the  light  thrown  upon  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  style  by  the  most  eminent  critics  of  the  last 
century ;  by  Lowth  and  Priestley,  by  Kaimes  and 
Campbell,  by  Beattie  and  Blair,  lav,  if  any  writers, 
have  attained  an  unexceptionable  style,  or  have  even 
been  able  to  follow  their  own  canons.  Of  this  Dr. 
Blair  himself  affords  a  remarkable  instance.  Not- 
withstanding the  long  labour  he  had  bestowed  on 
his  "  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  the  perpetual  revision 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  all  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
author's  sagacity  or  the  assistance  of  contemporary 
writers,  they  were,  on  publication  to  the  world  at 
large,  convicted  of  numerous  errors,  ranged  on  his 
own  plan,  and  proved  by  his  own  rules.  These 
consisted  principally  of  terms  and  phrases  border- 
ing on  vulgar  or  colloquial  language;  awkward 
phrases;  redundancies;  superlatives  for  compara- 
tives ;  double  comparatives ;  adjectives  for  adverbs ; 
(my  for  either  ;  either  for  each  ;  &c.  &c. ;  the  Relative 
not  agreeing  with  its  antecedent ;  verbs  in  the  plural 
number  instead  of  the  singular;  the  subjunctive 
mood  instead  of  the  indicative ;  verbs  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  active  or  passive  voice  employed  as 
neuters;  had  instead  of  would;  will  for  shall j  the 
past  time  for  the  present ;  of  instead  of  from ;  on 
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for  m;  among  for  in;  never  for  ever;  that  for  as; 
inverted  sentences;  and  mixed  metaphors.* 

Yet,  with  all  these  blemishes,  the  general  merit 
of  Dr.  Blair's  lectures  is  incontestable,  and  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  they  can  be  laid  aside  for 
a  work  of  more  indispensable  necessity  to  the  stu- 
dent, or  more  unquestionable  authority  in  matters 
of  taste. 

Style,  notwithstanding  the  many  discussions 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured  by  some  of  the 
first  writers  of  our  nation,  is  a  subject  still  involved 
in  obscurity.  Blair  acknowledges,  that  "  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  a  man  expresses  his  concep- 
tions, by  means  of  language,"  is  the  best  definition 
he  can  give.  Johnson  says  it  is  "  the  manner  of 
writing  with  regard  to  language."  Swift,  long  be- 
fore, had  laid  down  that  "  proper  words  in  proper 
places  made  the  true  definition  of  a  style,"  which  is 
not  however  a  definition,  but  the  character  of  a 
good  style. 

The  divisions  of  style  are  numerous,  a^d  have 
been  multiplied  by  the  critics  as  fast  as  they  could 
multiply  epithets  to  distinguish  them ;  bit  in  every 
nation,  find  at  every  period  of  its  literary  history, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  bestow  the  honours  of  style 
on  a  few  authors,  in  whom  collectively  all  its  excel- 
lences are  supposed  to  be  found.  These  in  our 
country,  in  the  prose  style,  are  Hooker,  Clarendon, 

*  See  the  whole  list^  with  prooiis,  in  the  Critical  Review  for  October, 
1788.  The  article  was  the  production  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Robertson, 
of  Homcastle,  linoolnshire. 
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Tillotson,  Clarke,  Barrow,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury, 
Temple,  Swift,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Fielding,  and 
Johnson :  to  whom  of  late  have  been  added  Hume, 
Robertson,  Gibbon,  Blair,  and  Burke.*  But  when 
we  inquire  how  many  of  these  are  to  be  held  up  as 
models,  the  list  becomes  smaller  as  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  severe  criticism  of  our  own  times. 
Hooker  is  now  recommended  principally  for  the 
importance  of  his  matter :  Clarendon  is  considered 
as  an  historian  of  unquestionable  authority ;  but  his 
lengthened  periods  and  general  prolixity  are  pro- 
hibited to  the  young  writer.  Tillotson,  whom 
Birch  characterised  as  the  reformer  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, is  now  said  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
religious  and  biblical  criticism  to  be  found  in  his 
works.  Clarke,  with  more  perspicuity,  is  cold  and 
inanimate.  The  readers  of  Barrow  are  cautioned 
against  his  redundancy;  and  most  of  them  with 
great  safety,  for  it  is  the  redundancy  of  an  original 
and  fertile  genius.  To  Atterbury 's  style  few  objec- 
tions have  been  offered  on  the  score  of  purity  and 
elegance ;  and  his  want  of  depth,  or  original  think- 
ing, will  not  be  readily  discovered  by  those  who 
are  forming  a  style  only.     Shaftesbury  is  generally 


*  **  Such  cathon^"  says  Lord  Orford,  speakiiig  of  Addisoxi,  Swifts  Boling- 
broke, and  Dr.  Middleton,  *'  fix  a  standard  by  their  writingai  Granunarians 
regulate  niceties,  and  try  careless  beauties  in  works,  where  carelessness 
often  is  a  beauty,  by  the  same  rigorous  laws  that  they  have  enacted  against 
graver  offenders.  Such  jurymen,  no  doubt^  write  their  own  letters  with 
as  much  circumspection  as  their  wills,  and  are  ignorant  that  it  is  easier  to 
obeerre  some  laws  than  to  violate  them  with  grace."  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  art  RoflooxxoN. 
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and  very  justly  pointed  out  as  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Temple  is  allowed  to  excel  Tillotson  in  all 
the  estimable  qualities  of  style ;  and,  although  he 
partakes  of  the  common  incorrectness  attributed  to 
writers  of  simplicity,  familiarity  and  ease,  he  is  still 
recommended  as  an  useful  model.  Bolingbroke  is 
a  declaimer,  with  many  of  those  beauties  of  decla- 
mation which  are  too  frequently  contrived  to  conceal 
poverty  of  argument.  Bolingbroke  was  an  enemy 
to  religion,  probably  because  it  did  not  flatter  his 
practice.  He  is  now,  however,  little  read ;  and  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  our  nation  that  few  infidel  wri- 
ters have  enjoyed  a  long  popularity.  Fielding's 
style  is  original,  and  his  humour  (diflferent  from 
that  of  Addison,  yet  excellent  in  its  kind)  is  so  co- 
pious as  to  extend  over  his  voluminous  writings 
with  undiminished  force.  He  has  had  no  successful 
imitators.  Of  the  other  names  mentioned,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  more  than  that  they  are  the  found- 
ers of  different  schools  of  style,  which  have  as  yet 
produced  few  scholars  of  great  eminence. 

From  the  whole  list,  therefore,  we  can  only  col- 
lect two  or  three  who  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  form  a  correct  style.  Yet,  when  the  beauty  and 
defects  of  all  are  fully  displayed  before  us,  as  they 
have  been  by  modern  critics  of  acknowledged  taste, 
are  we  not  induced  to  suspect  that  much  of  the  im- 
provement to  be  derived  from  such  critical  labour 
is  impracticable ;  that  between  the  style  and  the 
mind  of  every  author  the  connection  is  indissoluble ; 
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and  that  he  who  would  write  like  another  must  al- 
ways have  his  genius,  and  sometimes  even  his  sub- 
ject ?  * 

The  Life  of  Addison  was  first  written  by  Tick- 
ell,  but  his  account  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  considerably  enlarged  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Biographia,  and  still  more  in  the  second ;  but 
the  life  prefixed  to  his  poems,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  edi- 
tion, is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  faithful  and 
the  most  candid.  This  biographer  had  long  revered 
Addison's  character ;  and  in  one  of  the  Ramblers, 
in  which  he  is  about  to  offer  some  criticisms  on  Mil- 
ton, he  modestly  admits  that  ''  he  may  fall  below 
the  illustrious  writer  that  has  so  long  dictated  to 
the  commonwealth  of  learning."  Nor  was  this  the 
compliment  of  a  junior  willing  to  recommend  him- 
self by  deference  to  those  who  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  public  opinion.  Thirty  years  after- 
wards,  when  his  praise  had  its  weight  and  value, 
he  vindicated  the  originality  and  utility  of  Addi- 
son's criticisms  with  equal  spirit  and  justice. 

The  limits  of  this  preface  will  not  admit  us  to 
dwell  so  long  as  would  be  agreeable  on  a  character 

*  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this,  perhaps  impertinent  digression,  to 
decry  the  industry  of  criticism,  to  arraign  its  jealousy,  or  to  underralue  the 
sagacity  by  which  we  are  taught  the  right  and  wrong  of  language.  All  he 
would  venture,  and  venture  with  submission,  against  the  common  opinion, 
is,  that  critical  rules,  however  useful  in  affairs  of  grammar,  will  not  form  a 
style ;  that  style  is  as  much  an  attiibute  of  genius  as  invention  ;  and  that 
the  varieties  of  manner  to  be  found  in  English  literature  arise  from  the 
varieties  of  mind  and  of  matter.  Excellence  in  writing,  as  in  painting, 
can  be  attained  only  by  labour :  rules  and  examples  may  improve,  but 
zuitore  can  only  initiate. 
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which  every  man  loves  to  contemplate.  *'  Of  Addi- 
son's virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  re- 
sentment of  party  has  transmitted  no  charge  of  any 
crime."  From  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
the  friends  of  Pope,  he  has  been  amply  vindicated 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographia  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone :  but  for  the  publication  of  Pope's 
abusive  character  of  him,  after  his  death,  no  apology 
has  yet  been  offered.  That  Addison  had  the  jeal- 
ousy of  an  author  is  an  accusation  which  he  shares 
in  common  with,  perhaps,  every  author  of  celeb- 
rity,* and  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  superiority 
is  only  saying  that  he  was  conscious  of  what  his 
opponents  never  have  denied.  In  that  species  of 
composition,  which  gained  him  popularity,  he  had 
then  no  rival,  and  has  had  no  rival  since,  whose 
pretensions  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  admit. 
Amidst  many  revolutions  of  taste,  the  judgment  of 
all  readers,  learned  and  illiterate,  has  selected  his 
papers  as  excelling  in  the  milder  graces  of  compo- 
sition, and  the  fascinations  of  wit. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  advert  to 
one  circumstance  in  his  private  history,  which  has 
of  late  been  brought  before  the  public,  it  is  hoped 
with  some  exaggeration. 


*  "How  noble  does  the  character  of  Addison  appear,  who  though 
equally  (with  Pope)  attacked  by  Dennia  as  a  Critic,  yet  never  mentioned 
his  name  IHth  asperity,  and  refused  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  a 
pamphlet  which  Pope  had  written  upon  the  occasion  of  Dennis's  strictures 
on  Cato  I  "  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope,  toL  iv.  p.  28.  Addison's  conduct  to 
Pope  is  also  ably  vindicated  in  p.  89    11,  and  vol  vil  p.  292. 
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^^  Narrator  et  prisci  Oatonis 
^^  Sffipe  mero  calnisse  virtos.^' 

Dr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  this  failing  with  mode- 
ration and  delicacy.  "He"  (Addison)  "often  sat 
late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle  dis- 
content seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage, 
and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the 
manumission  which  he  obtained  from  the  servile 
timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppres- 
sion from  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows 
himself  superior,  will  desire  to  set  loose  the  powers 
of  conversation :  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succour 
from  Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ?  " 

The  same  fact  has  been  related  by  others  in 
coarser  language,  and  with  an  apparent  design  to 
depreciate  a  character  not  easily  assailable  in  other 
points.  That  Addison  did,  however,  indulge  too 
much  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tavern  is  reported  with 
great  confidence ;  and  an  excuse  has  been  attempted, 
by  attributing  the  vexations  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
alleviate,  to  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  wife.  An 
excuse  for  what  is  in  itself  wrong,  is,  generally, 
what  it  ought  to  be,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  some  cause  could  be 
discovered  more  adequate  to  the  effect  than  what 
has  been  commonly  alleged.  Johnson  seems  to 
consider  Addison's  propensity  as  an  original  habit, 
and  this  appears  to  me  most  consistent  with  proba- 
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bility.     It  was  the  vice  of  the  day  among  the  wits ; 
and  wits  have  seldom  discovered  that  it  is  a  vice. 

As  to  Addison's  domestic  vexations,  the  case 
stands  thus.  After  a  tedious  courtship  he  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived  unhappily,*  but  of 
the  nature  of  this  unhappiness  we  have  no  informa- 
tion in  any  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  except  hints 
that  she  presumed  on  the  superiority  of  her  rank. 
But  to  suppose  that  she  despised  or  vexed  Addison 
on  that  account  will  not  supply  the  place  of  fact, 
and  will  obscure  the  few  facts  we  possess.  We 
cannot  easily  imagine  that  any  woman  would  think 
herself  superior  to  Addison  by  a  rank  which  in  her 
was  merely  adventitious,  for  she  was  not  of  a  noble 
family,  and  of  which  she  had  lost  all  but  the  bare 
title  :  and  if  we  do  form  this  theory,  how  can  we 
reconcile  the  long  admiration  and  incessant  pursuit 
of  such  a  woman  with  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  acute  discernment  of  character  ?  ''If,"  says  an 
author  to  whom  I  have  often  referred,  "  she  was  a 
woman  of  such  a  despicable  understanding,  that 
such  a  woman  should  have  engaged,  for  years,  the 
attention  of  so  consummate  a  judge  of  human  nature 
as  Addison,  is  not  to  be  imagined.  Considering  his 
character  and  accomplishments,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  he  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and 

*  Mr.  Tyei*8,  in  liis  unpublished  Essay  on  Addison^s  Life  and  Writings, 
says,  *'  Holland  House  is  a  large  mansion ;  but  could  not  contain  Mr.  Addi- 
son, the  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  one  guest,  Peace."  Addison  became 
poflsesscd  of  this  house  by  his  marriage,  and  died  in  it 
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soon  after  secretaiy  of  state,  the  inequality  of  con- 
dition was  not  very  great."* 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  in  one  way 
or  other  she  made  his  life  uncomfortable ;  that  he 
had  frequently  recourse  to  the  society  of  his  friends 
at  a  tavern ;  and  that  here  he  indulged  to  excess ; 
and  we  may  conjecture  that,  in  the  character  of 
such  a  man,  this  failing  would  soon  be  observed, 
and  that  they  who  reported  it  would  probably  not 
be  anxious  to  lessen  the  extent  or  frequency  of  an 
indulgence  which  brought  Addison  for  a  time  on  a 
level  with  his  inferiors.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  he  had  always  been  fond  of  society— a  fond- 
^  which  cm-ot  oftea  be  indulged  ^th  impa- 
nity — than  that  he  had  first  recourse  to  the  bottle 
as  a  cure  for  domestic  vexations.  The  latter  sup- 
position seems  inconsistent  with  his  general  charac- 
ter. It  is  indeed  a  frequent  remedy,  but  princi- 
pally  with  men  of  weak  minds  and  of  low  man- 
ners. 

But  whatever  deviations  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  observed  in  Addison's  conduct,  there  is 
reason  to  think  they  have  been  exaggerated,  be- 
cause they  certainly  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
usual  effects,  debasement  of  manners  or  morals. 
His  reUgious  principles  remained  unshaken ;  those 
principles  had  influenced  his  whole  life ;  they  ap- 
pear predominant  in  all  his  writings,  and  they  glad- 
dened his  latter  days  with  serenity.  Of  this  happy 
effect  his  biographers  have  recorded  an  instance  so 

*  Beattie. 
VOL.  I. 
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aflfecting  and  so  salutary,  that  no  plea  of  brevity 
can  excuse  the  omission  of  it  wherever  his  character 
is  the  object  of  contemplation.  It  was  first  related 
by  Dr.  Young,  in  "  Conjectures,  or  Original  Compo- 
sition," from  which  it  is  here  copied. 

"  After  a  long  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle 
with  his  distemper,  Addison  dismissed  his  physi- 
ei.,^,  «,d  with  them  dl  hopes  of  life.  Bat"th 
his  hopes  of  life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for 
the  living,  but  sent  for  a  youth  nearly  related,"  (the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  did  not  live  long  after  this 
affecting  interview),  "  and  finely  accomplished,  yet 
not  above  being  the  better  for  good  impressions 
from  a  dying  friend.  He  came,  but  life  now  glim- 
mering in  the  socket,  the  dying  friend  was  silent. 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause  the  youth  said, 
'  Dear  Sir,  you  sent  for  me :  I  believe,  and  I  hope, 
that  you  have  some  commands :  I  shall  hold  them 
most  sacred.' — May  distant  ages  not  only  hear,  but 
feel  the  reply!  Forcibly  grasping  the  youth's 
hand,  he  softly  said,  '  See  in  what  peace  a  Chris- 
tian can  die.'  He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  soon 
expired." 

Addison  died  on  June  17,  1719,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  daughter  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Warwick,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  she  was 
bred  up  with  little  veneration  for  his  memory; 
that  she  had  a  marked  dislike  to  his  writings,  and 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  perusal  of  them ; 
that  she  discovered  very  early  in  life  as  great  an 
unlikeness  and  inferiority  to  Addison,  in  respect  of 
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filial  sentiment,  as  in  point  of  understanding ;  but 
that  afterwards  she  conceived  a  great  reverence  for 
her  father's  memory,  and  a  suitable  regard  for  his 
writings.*  This  lady  died  single,  at  an  advanced 
age,  a  few  years  ago,  and  after  her  death  her  father's 
Ub,^,  which  h^  b^o  in  her  p««e.io^  was 
sold  in  London,  f 

Addison's  contributions  to  the  Spectator  are  as- 
certained on  the  best  authority.  The  principal 
writers  of  this  work  were  distinguished  by  signa- 
ture letters :  and  much  has  been  said  of  those 
adopted  by  Addison,  because  they  form  the  name 
of  the  muse  Clio : 

^'  When  panting  virtae  her  last  efforts  made, 
"  You  brought  yonr  Olio  to  the  virgin's  aid." 

But  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Addison  intended 
this  compliment  to  his  papers ;  and  it  has  therefore 
been  conjectured  that  his  signatures  refer  to  the 
places  in  which  he  happened  to  write,  C.  Chelsea, 
L.  London,  I.  Islington,  and  0.  his  oflBce. 

We  have  better  authority  for  asserting,  that  no 
man  could  be  more  scrupulous  in  correcting  both 
the  errors  of  the  press  and  such  as  had  escaped 
him  in  the  hurry  of  writing.  Dr.  Warton  relates, 
that  the  press  was  often  stopped  that  Addison 
might  make  a  trifling  correction.  In  the  folio  edi- 
tion are  many  proofs  of  his  being  rather  fastidious 

*  AnnotatioDB  on  the  Taller,  No.  236. 

f  See  an  account  of  this  lady,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  toL  Izrii. 
pp.  266,  886. 
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in  little  things,  but  when  he  had  once  corrected  the 
press,  he  considered  his  business  as  completed ;  the 
alterations  made  afterwards,  when  the  work  was 
published  in  volumes,  are  very  few  and  not  very 
important.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  Ad- 
dison was,  in  general,  singularly  happy  in  the 
choice  of  his  mottos.  Dr.  Warton  has  given  him 
this  praise,  but  has,  among  other  instances,  quoted 
No.  2,  which  was  written  by  Steele. 

The  papers  claimed  for  Addison  are  in  number 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  are  given  to  Steele  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  signature,  T. ;  but  with  the  restric- 
tions mentioned  before.*  The  unknown  corres- 
pondents were  certainly  numerous,  and  Steele  made 
a  free  use  of  such  letters  as  contained  hints,  or 
were  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  their  original 
state.  From  negligence,  or  want  of  matter,  or 
want  of  leisure,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  projects, 
he  was  frequently  unprepared,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  on  record  that  the  press  has  been  sometimes 
stopped;  but,  when  he  determined  to  exert  him- 
self, he  could  do  it  to  advantage.  The  series  of 
papers  from  No.  151  to  157  inclusive,  which  are 
his  composition,  rank  among  the  best  of  the  grave 
kind.f 

*  Pref.  Hist  and  Biog.  to  the  Tatler. 

f  Steele's  signature  was  R  and  T. ;  the  fonner,  it  has  been  supposed, 
when  he  wrote  the  whole  of  the  paper,  the  latter  when  he  composed  or  com- 
piled  firom  the  letter-box ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  aniversal  rule, 
and  the  annotators  imagine  that  T.  sometimes  means  TickelL 
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Of  the  value  of  his  and  Addison's  papers  we 
become  the  more  sensible  as  we  descend  to  exam- 
ine the  contributions  of  contemporary  wits,  who 
from  interest  or  inclination  were  induced  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  work. 

The  first  of  these,  if  we  respect  the  quantity 
merely  of  his  assistance,  was  Eustace  Budgell,  a 
writer  of  some  note  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1685.  His  father,  Gil- 
bert Budgell,  D.  D.  of  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  property,  as  he  sent 
his  son  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  to  study 
law,  with  a  provision  suitable  to  his  rank  and  ne- 
cessities. In  the  study  of  the  law,  however,  Eus- 
tace made  little  progress,  being  diverted  from  it  by 
a  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  the  company  of 
such  men  as  that  taste  easily  procures.  In  1710, 
Addison,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  took  him 
to  Ireland  as  one  of  his  clerks,  when  himself  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Wharton.  In  this  employment,  such 
was  Budgell's  attention  to  business,  that  in  1714  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the 
council,  and  his  talents  were  already  so  distin- 
guished as  to  procure  him  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, where  he  was  considered  as  an  able  speaker. 

During  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  he  discharged  the 
service  hitherto  entrusted  to  a  field-officer,  of  trans- 
porting the  troops  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  with 
great  ability  and  integrity.     In  1717  he  was  pro- 
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moted  by  Addison,  then  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
place  of  accountant  and  comptroller  general ;  and 
as  he  had  some  time  before  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  valued  at  950Z.  per  annum^  though 
somewhat  encumbered  by  his  father's  prodigality, 
he  was  exempted  from  the  cares  of  wealth,  if  not 
wholly  from  those  of  ambition.  He  had  now  com- 
menced a  prosperous  career  as  a  statesman,  and 
was  ill  prepared  for  the  fatal  reverse  which  was 
at  hand,  and  which,  although  there  were  other  pre- 
cipitating circumstances,  may  be  dated  from  the 
time  the  Duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  in  the  year  last  mentioned.  The 
Duke  insisted  on  quartering  upon  him  a  friend  of 
one  Webster,  whom  he  had  made  his  secretary  and 
a  privy  counsellor.  This  was  either  an  insult  or  an 
injury,  and  with  lofty  spirits  the  distinction  is  rare- 
ly admitted,  which  Budgell  resented  with  asperity, 
and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  place  of  account- 
ant. He  then  came  to  England,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Addison,  and  probably  of  every  other 
friend,  and  farther  irritated  his  powerful  enemies 
by  publishing  his  case.  This  irritation  was  the 
more  keen,  as  they  were  unprepared  to  defend 
their  treatment  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  very 
faithftil  and  useful  servant  to  the  public.  In  1719 
he  made  another  enemy  in  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
by  publishing  a  very  popular  pamphlet  against  the 
famous  peerage-bill ;  but  his  declension  was  chiefly 
hastened  by  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  had  embarked  in  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
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and  by  his  subsequent  disappointment  in  not  being 
able  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  as  his  Grace's  sec- 
retaiy.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  this  new 
office,  and  was  about  to  sail,  when  a  secretary  of 
state  was  sent  to  the  Duke,  to  acquaint  him,  "  that 
he  might  take  any  man  in  England  for  his  secretary, 
excepting  Mr.  Budgell,  but  that  he  must  not  take 
him:'* 

After  this  event,  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
wasted  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  regain  consequence, 
and  recruit  his  finances.  Among  other  expedients, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  endeavoured  to  procure 
him  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  she  hoped  his  dis- 
appointments would  render  him  an  useful  opposition 
member,  but  this  did  not  succeed.  About  the  year 
1732,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  a  be- 
quest to  Budgell  appeared  in  his  will,  accompanied 
by  circumstances  so  suspicious,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  legal  inquiry  the  will  was  set  aside.  His  sup- 
posed share  in  this  transaction  is  alluded  to  by 
Pope: 

*'  Let  BndgeU  charge  low  Grub-etreet  on  my  quill, 
"  And  write  whatever  be  pleaae,  except  my  wiUy 

Yet  Budgell's  situation  at  this  time  must  have 
been  low,  for  the  sum  to  which  he  thus  sacrificed 
his  peace  and  his  character,  did  not  much  exceed 
two  thousand  pounds. 

*  Biog.  Brit  new  edit  toL  il  1780. 
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From  this  unhappy  period  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  gloomy  reflections  on  the  loss 
of  reputation,  fiiends,  and  fortune,  until  it  at  last 
contracted  that  inexplicable  delirium  which  pre- 
sents to  a  disordered  imagination  the  advantages  of 
suicide.  On  May  4,  1737,  he  drowned  himself  in 
the  Thames,  by  jumping  out  of  a  boat  at  London 
bridge,  and  had  evidently  made  deliberate  prepara- 
tions for  this  catastrophe :  besides  intimating  to  his 
servant,  when  he  went  out,  that  he  should  return  no 
more,  his  pockets  were  fiUed  with  stones,  and  in  his 
escrutoire  was  a  short  scrap  of  a  will,  written  a  day 
or  two  before,  importing  that  he  left  all  his  personal 
estate  to  his  natural  daughter,  Anne  Budgell,  then 
about  eleven  years  of  age.  This  last  circumstance  is 
not  very  consistent  with  the  report  that  he  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  persuade  his  daughter  to  ac- 
company him.*  He  left  also  on  his  bureau  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written, 

^^  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
"  Cannot  be  wrong — " 

a  conclusion  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw  from 
the  circumstances  of  Cato's  scenic  death.  Why  thia 
unhappy  man,  who,  according  to  his  biographers, 
had  shown  many  symptoms  of  mental  derangement, 
should  not  have  been  more  carefully  watched,  is 

*  ThiB  daughter  afterwards  became  an  actress :  in  1748  we  find  her  on 
the  stage  with  Oarrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  in  the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Si- 
gismonda.  Daries^  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  adds,  that  she  was  an  ao* 
trow  of  considerable  powers,  and  died  at  Bath  about  the  year  1766. 
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needless  to  inquire,  since,  in  many  similar  cases,  it 
is  a  question  to  which  even  the  courts  of  justice 
cannot  extort  an  answer. 

Budgell's  character  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
pound of  great  vanity  and  ungovernable  passions ; 
failings  which  in  prosperity  are  not  always  hurtful, 
because  they  may  be  gratified  by  applause  and  sub- 
mission, but  which,  on  a  reverse  of  fortune,  generally 
undermine  aU  moral  principle,  and  .bring  the  strong- 
est minds  to  a  level  with  the  weakest.  In  his  civil 
employments,  he  was  not  only  indefatigable,  but  con- 
scientious in  a  very  high  degree,*  and  a  sense  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  public  may  have  no 
doubt  aggravated  the  insult  which  he  received  from 
the  ministry,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  palli- 
ated. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  is  said  by  Gib- 
ber (or  rather  Shiells)  to  have  been  in  the  Tatler, 
but  no  inquiry  has  been  able  to  trace  his  pen  in  that 
work.  In  the  Spectator,  he  wrote  twenty-eight  pa- 
pers, with  the  signature  letter  X,f  which  he  used, 

*  His  conduct  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  Ac,  to  be  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  Scotland,  daring  the  rebellion  in  1716,  was  "singularly  disinterest- 
ed ;  for  he  took  no  extraordinary  service-money,  and  would  not  receive 
any  gratuity  or  fees  for  the  commissions  which  passed  through  his  office  for 
the  colonels  and  officers  of  militia  then  raising  in  Ireland.  The  lords  jus- 
tices were  desirous  that  a  handsome  present  should  be  made  him  for  his 
distinguished  zeal  and  labor  in  this  affair,  but  he  generously  and  firmly  re- 
fused to  draw  up  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,"    Biog.  Brit  new  «dit 

f  No.  2S2  was  marked  X  in  the  folio  edit  but  Z  in  the  first  8va  ;  the 
annotators  think  it  was  the  composition  of  Mr.  H.  Martjm,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  alteration  of  the  signature  was  a  typographical  error.  The  sig- 
nature is  omitted  in  the  first  12ma  a  very  correct  edition,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  ones. 
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it  is  said,  instead  of  the  initials  of  his  name  to  mark 
upon  his  linen.  Of  these  papers,  few  rise  above 
mediocrity  ;  he  had  talents  that  enabled  him  to  as- 
sist in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  acted  as  a  principal.  His 
best  papers  are  Nos.  307,  313,  337,  and  353,  on 
Education :  they  contain  many  useful  remarks,  illus- 
trated by  apposite  examples  and  authorities.  The 
only  papers  distinguishable  for  wit  are  Nos.  366 
and  395,  on  the  eflfects  of  the  month  of  May  on  the 
female  constitution ;  in  these  the  style  of  Addison 
is  imitated  with  great  felicity ;  but  I  know  not  what 
praise  we  can  assign  to  them,  if  what  Dr.  Johnson 
reports  from  traditional  authority  be  true,  that 
"Addison  wrote  Budgell's  papers,  at  least  mended 
them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own."* 
Besides  these  twenty-eight  papers  attributed  to 
him  in  consequence  of  the  signature,  he  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  annotators  on  the  Spectator,  the  pre- 
sumptive author  of  a  short  letter,  signed  Hustace^  in 
No.  539,  and  of  Nos.  591,  602,  605,  and  628,  the 
last  of  which  contains  a  Latin  translation  of  Cato^s 
soliloquy,  formerly  said  to  be  the  production  of 
Atterbury,  but  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  discovered  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Henry  Bland,  head-master 
of  Eton  school,  f  These  last-mentioned  papers  oc- 
cur in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  common  editions  of 
the  Spectator,  which  is  said  to  have  been  conduct- 
ed by  Addison  and  Budgell. 

*  Boewell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

f  Spectator,  Vol  yL  No.  628,  note,  signed  /  if. 
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The  annotators  on  the  Guardian  have  assigned  to 
him  Nos.  25  and  31,  but  if  their  authority  was  the 
notice  in  the  preface,  that  "those  which  are  marked 
with  a  star  were  composed  by  Mr.  Budgell,"  they 
seem  to  have  committed  an  error.  The  24th  is 
marked  with  a  star  in  the  folio  and  first  octavo  edi- 
tions, but  not  the  25th. 

No.  31,  his  last  contribution,  cannot  be  read 
without  regret  that  the  author  should  have  departed 
from  his  own  principles  in  all  the  critical  periods 
of  his  life.  A  similar  reflection  will  occur  in  read- 
ing his  Spectator,  No.  389,  on  Infidelity,  to  which 
he  certainly  verged  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  connexion  with  Tindal.* 

The  next  contributor,  of  perhaps  more  value,  was 
Mr.  John  Hughes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 1677. 
He  received  his  education  at  a  dissenting  academy, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  was  a  student,  whose  piety  and  friendship 

*  Bndgell  published  a  translation  of  the  characters  of  Theophrastus,  a 
history  of  the  family  of  the  Boyles^  and  some  political  pamphlets.  He  also 
oompiled  a  periodical  work,  called  the  Bee,  chiefly  from  the  newspapers, 
in  the  form  of  a  magazine,  but  in  consequence  of  quarrelling  with  the 
booksellers,  and  filling  the  pamphlet  with  his  own  disputes  and  concerns^ 
he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  undertaking.  Four  volumes  of  this  work  are 
now  before  me.  It  exhibits  little  more  than  the  ruins  of  a  mind.  He  was 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  contemporary  writers  respecting  the  affair  of 
Tindal's  will,  and  he  endeavours  by  long,  wild,  and  incoherent  rhapsodies, 
to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public^  which,  however,  he  had  for  ever 
forfeited  by  that  transaction. 
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for  Mr.  Hughes  induced  him  to  regret  that  he  em- 
ployed  any  part  of  his  talents  in  writing  for  the 
stage. 

It  does  not  appear  for  what  profession  he  was 
originally  intended.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  poetical  and  musical  abilities,  when  they 
could  be  exerted  only  in  his  leisure  hours,  as  he 
held  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  was  sec- 
retary to  several  commissions  for  purchasing  lands 
necessary  to  secure  the  royal  docks  at  Chatham  and 
Portsmouth. 

His  poetical  pieces  were  written,  partly  on  tem- 
porary subjects,  and  partly  for  musical  entertain- 
ments. Some  of  the  latter  were  set  by  Pepusch, 
and  some  by  Handel.  The  general  character  of  his 
poetry  is  not  high.  Swift  and  Pope  ranked  him 
among  the  mediocrists^  and  this  opinion,  which  they 
gave  when  his  works  were  published  in  1735,  and 
long  after  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or 
blame,  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
performance  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered, is  his  tragedy  of  the  Siege  of  Damascus^ 
which  still  holds  its  rank  on  the  stage,  though  "  it  is 
neither  acted  nor  printed  according  to  the  author's 
original  draught,  or  his  settled  intention.  He  had 
made  Phocyas  apostatize  from  his  religion;  after 
which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  have  been 
reasonable,  his  misery  would  have  been  just,  and 
the  horrors  of  his  repentance  exemplary.  The 
players,  however,  required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas 
should  terminate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and 
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Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration."* 

He  died  February  17,  1719-20,  the  same  day 
on  which  this  play  was  first  represented.  Steele, 
who  has  drawn  a  very  favourable  character  of  him 
in  The  Theatre,  No.  15,  says,  "I  cannot,  in  the  first 
place,  but  felicitate  a  death,  on  the  same  evening 
in  which  he  received,  and  merited,  the  applause  of 
his  country,  for  a  great  and  good  action ;  his  work 
is  full  of  such  sentiments  as  only  can  give  comfort 
in  the  last  hour;  and  I  am  told,  he  showed  a 
pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  labours,  which  he  so 
honestly  and  virtuously  intended,  had  met  with  a 
suitable  success." 

In  this,  however,  Steele  was  deceived ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  he  did  not  perceive  he  was  placing 
his  friend  in  the  novel  and  ridiculous  situation  of 
an  author  preparing  for  eternity  by  the  recollection 
of  a  well-written  play,  and  the  applause  of  a 
crowded  theatre.  The  truth  is,  Hughes  had  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  his  play,  and  composed  him- 
self to  meet  death  with  the  resolution  and  dignity 
becoming  a  Christian,  f  He  was  of  a  very  feeble 
constitution,  tending  to  consumption,  which,  after 
many  lingering  attacks  and  flattering  abatements, 
put  an  end  to  his  blameless  life,  at  an  age  when  life 
is  usually  reckoned  in  its  prime. 

He  appears  to  have  been  universally  regretted 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Hnghea.    His  life  is  also  written  by  Doneombe,  by 
Gibber,  and  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  Biog.  Brit 
f  Dnnoombe's  Life,  prefixed  to  Hughes's  Works. 
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as  an  honest  and  amiable  man,  and  held  an  enviable 
rank  among  the  wits  of  his  time.  Such  was  his 
acknowledged  judgment,  that  Addison  requested 
he  would  complete  his  Cato  for  the  stage;  and 
although  this  task  was  afterwards  performed  by 
Addison  himself,  yet  it  was  by  the  persuasion  of 
Hughes  that  his  celebrated  play  was  finished  and 
acted. 

As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  known  by  his  edition 
of  Spenser's  works,  which  he  enriched  with  a  life, 
a  glossary,  and  a  discourse  on  allegorical  poetry. 
He  also  wrote  the  preface  to  the  "Complete 
History  of  England,"  usually  called  Dr.  Kennet's ; 
and  translated  Fontenelle's  "Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,"  to  which  he  added  two  composed  by  him- 
self, and  (Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked),  "  though  not 
only  an  honest,  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated  his 
work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton."  His  first  prose 
essay,  which  has  much  merit,  is  "On  the  pleasure 
of  being  deceived,"  and  is  dated  1701,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

His  contributions  to  the  Tatler  are,  a  letter 
signed  Josidh  Coupler^  in  No.  64;  another  signed 
Will  Trusty^  in  No.  73,  to  which  Tickell  alludes  in 
some  verses  in  No.  532  of  the  Spectator;  and  the 
Inventory  of  a  Beau,  in  No.  113.  The  annotators 
suspect  that  he  wrote  No.  194,  with  an  eye  to  his 
edition  of  Spenser. 

In  the  Spectator  he  was  the  author  of  two 
letters,  Nos.  33  and  53,  on  the  art  of  improving 
beauty;  in  No.  66,  of  two  letters  concerning  fine 
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breeding;  in  No.  91,  the  history  of  Hbnoria;  in 
No.  104,  a  letter  on  the  ladies'  riding-habits ;  in  No. 
141,  remarks  on  the  Lancashire  witches  ^'  No.  210, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  No.  220,  on  expe- 
dients for  wit,  a  letter;  No.  230,  all,  except  the 
last  letter;  No.  231,  a  letter  on  the  awe  of  appear- 
ing before  public  assemblies;  No.  237,  on  Divine 
Providence,  which  was  printed  by  Tickell,  in  his 
edition  of  Addison's  works,  but  was  afterwards 
claimed  for  Hughes  by  Mr.  Buncombe ;  the  letter 
in  No.  231,  is  also  published  in  Addison's  works, 
but  evidently  from  its  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  paper.  Hughes  wrote  also,  in  No.  252,  a  letter 
on  the  eloquence  of  tears  and  fainting  fits;  No.  311, 
a  letter  from  the  father  of  a  great  fortune ;  No.  375, 
a  picture  of  virtue  in  distress,  which  a  writer  in 
Duncombe's  Letters  says,  "  mixed  tears  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  tea,  which  was  that  morning  drank  in 
London  and  Westminster;"  No.  525,  on  conjugal 
love;  No.  537,  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature; 
No.  541,  rules  for  pronunciation  and  action;  and 
No.  554,  on  the  improvement  of  genius;  No.  302, 
the  character  of  Bmilia^  claimed  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Brome;  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  annotators  on  the  Spectator  assign  to 
him  Nos.  224  and  467.* 

*  In  "Duncombe's  Letters  by  seyeral  eminent  Persons  deceased,  in- 
dnding  the  Correspondence  of  John  Hughes,  ^<1*>"  is  printed,  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  intended  for  the  Spectator,  on  Knglish  Operas,  vol  I  p.  61, 
edit  1772.  The  letter,  signed  Parthenista,  in  No.  806,  is  claimed  for 
Hughes  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  adds,  that  the  real  person  alluded  to  was 
a  Miss  Rotheram,  sister  to  the  second  lady  of  the  sixth  Lord  Effingham, 
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In  the  Guardian,  only  one  paper,  No.  37,  has 
been  discovered  to  be  his,  and  in  his  correspondence, 
published  in  1772,  are  three  short  letters,  intended 
for  the  Guardian,  which  are  added  to  the  present 
edition.  The  general  character  of  all  his  essays  is 
favourable;  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  mild 
and  agreeable  humour,  some  of  the  strokes  of  which 
are  truly  Addisonian;  and  his  serious  papers  are 
excellent  both  for  matter  and  manner.  Such  was 
his  regard  for  decency,  that  he  withdrew  his  contri- 
butions to  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  pub- 
lished by  Steele,  because  Pope's  imitation  of 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath  was  to  be  inserted  in  it. 

The  name  of  Pope  has  been  currently  repeated 
among  those  of  the  authors  of  the  Spectator,  yet  one 
article  only^  and  that  a  very  trifling  one,  in  No.  527, 
a  short  letter  with  a  few  verses,  is  all  that  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  him.  His  ''  Messiah  "  was 
published  in  No.  378,  and  the  annotators  deduce 
that  he  wrote  No.  408,  from  its  train  of  thought, 
which  is  the  same  that  occurs  frequently  in  his 
works,  and  especially  in  his  "Essay  on  Man."  His 
contributions  to  the  Guardian  are  more  important, 
and  are  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  that  paper. 

Two  excellent  papers  on  dreaming,  Nos.  586 
and  593,  and  which  have  been  the  foundation  of 
many  succeeding  essays  on  the  same  subject,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  point  of  view,  were  written  by 
Mr.  John  Byrom,  whose  facetious  talents  were  well 

and  afterwards  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt,  master  of  Felsted  school  in 
Essez.    Gent  Hag.  178a 
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STiited  to  this  species  of  composition^  and  whose 
delicate  and  simple  humour  appears  so  favourably 
in  the  well-known  verses  in  No.  603,  beginning, 
"  My  time,  0  ye  muses,"  &c.  His  Phebe,  was  the 
youngest  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley's  daughters, 
and  the  mother  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.,  the 
late  weU-known  dramatic  and  misceUaneous  writer. 
The  annotators  ascribe  to  Mr.  Byrom  also.  No.  587, 
a  paper  to  which  he  was  certainly  equal ;  but  in 
this  assignment  they  have  overlooked  »  passage  in 
No.  593,  in  which  his  being  the  author  is  positively 
denied.  They  are  perhaps  more  correct  in  giving 
him  credit  for  No.  597,  although  even  that  appears 
doubtful 

This  ingenious  writer,  a  younger  son  of  Edward 
Byrom,  of  Kersal  in  Lancashire,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, 1691.  He  was  educated  first  in  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  at  Merchant-Taylors'  School  in 
London,  whence  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Baker,  July  6,  1708.  His  first  productions  were 
the  papers  in  the  Spectator  we  have  enumerated.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  they  appeared,  1714,  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college ;  but  not  choosing 
to  enter  into  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his 
fellowship  in  1716,  and  went  to  Montpellier,  where 
applying  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  physic,  he 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Dr.  Byrom.*  On  his 
return  to  London,  he  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Byrom,  against  the  consent  of  her  father,  who 

*  Nichols'  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  toI.  vii. 
VOL.  I.- 
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consequently  gave  her  no  fortune ;  and  our  author's 
little  property  having  been  exhausted  in  his  travels, 
he  engaged  in  teaching  short-hand  writing,  and  for 
some  years  obtained  a  competent  subsistence  by 
that  ingenious  and  useful  art,  and  taught,  amongst 
many  others,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
His  talents,  however,  must  have  been  otherwise 
conspicuous,  as,  in  1724,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  time  after,  the  family 
estate  at  Kersal  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  relieved  him  from  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  short-hand. 

He  now  retired  to  enjoy,  what  it  appears  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for,  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  and  indulged  his  pen  in  a  variety  of  poetical 
attempts,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects;  but  his 
lighter  verses,  which  in  mature  years  he  ^  despised, 
have  generally  been  allowed  the  preference.  His 
religion,  which  was  strongly  tinctured  with  Behmen- 
ism,  led  him  to  discuss  subjects  in  verse,  which  per- 
haps no  man  but  himself  would  have  clothed  in  that 
dress.  His  humour  was,  however,  generally  predom- 
inant, and  inclines  us  to  wish  that  he  had  been  less 
attached  to  rhyme,  a  propensity  which  betrayed  him 
into  more  than  poetical  freedoms  with  subjects  be- 
yond his  province.  In  one  of  his  critical  disserta- 
tions in  verse,  he  denied  the  existence  of  St.  George, 
the  .patron  of  England,  and  challenged  the  antiqua- 
ries to  consider  the  question.  The  contest  between 
a  poet  and  an  antiquary  seems  very  unequal,  yet 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Pegge  accepted  the  challenge, 
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and  confuted  the  poet's  hypothesis  in  a  paper  in  the 
ArchsBologia. 

Mr.  Byrom  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1763, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  piety, 
wit  and  learning.  The  general  tenour  of  his  life 
was  innocent  and  inoffensive ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  had,  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind* 
It  is  some  deduction  from  his  character,  however, 
that  he  not  only  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading 
the  mystic  writers,  but  even  professed  to  understand 
the  works  of  Jacob  Behmen. 

Four  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Specta- 
tor, were  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Grcfve,  of 
Taunton,  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine  of  the 
dissenting  persuasion,  who  died  in  1737,  and  of 
whom  a  very  copious  account  is  given  in  the  Bio- 
graphia.  His  papers  are  of  the  serious  kind.  Nos. 
588  and  601  on  self-love  and  benevolence ;  No. 
626  on  the  force  of  novelty ;  and  No.  635  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  a  future 
state.  Of  these  essays,  the  praise  has  been  uniform. 
Dr.  Johnson  declared  No.  588  to  be  "  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  in  the  English  language  ;"f  and  No. 
635  was  republished  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  along  with  Addison's  Evidences, 
in  a  12mo  edition,  dated  1731.  J 

*  Biog.  Brit  ne^  edit  toL  ii  1780. 

f  Boswell's  Life  of  JohnsoxL    See  also  the  Additions  to  his  Life,  p.  12, 
2d  edit  1798. 
X  Biog.  Brit 
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Mr.  Grove's  publications  in  his  lifetime  were 
very  numerous,  and  after  his  death,  four  volumes 
of  posthumous  pieces  were  added  to  his  works. 
His  "  Moral  Philosophy  "  is  a  very  useful  book,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  various  subjects  connected  with  morals, 
but  as  forming  an  index  of  reference  to  every  pub- 
lication that  had  then  appeared,  in  which  each  to- 
pic had  been  directly  or  collaterally  treated. 

In  the  list  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator,  given 
by  Steele  in  No.  555,  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  occurs ;  but  no  part  of  his  share  can  be  ascer- 
tained, except  the  letter  to  the  King  pf  France,  in 
No.  180.  No.  200,  on  the  same  subject,  is  conjec- 
tured by  the  annotators  to  be  his,  and  they  have 
the  same  suspicion  of  No.  232.  Some  account  of 
this  gentleman  is  given  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gre- 
sham  Professors.*  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and 
an  able  lawyer,  but  his  infirm  state  of  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  attend  the  courts.  He  had  a 
principal  concern  in  a  paper  called  "  The  British 
Merchant,  or  Commerce  Preserved,"  in  answer  to 
"The  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved,"  written 
by  Defoe,  in  179  numbers,  from  May  26,  1713,  to 
July  20, 1714,  with  a  view  to  get  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce made  with  France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
ratified  by  parliament.  The  rejection  of  that  treaty 
was  in  a  great  measure  promoted  by  Mr.  Martyn's 
paper,    and  government  rewarded  him  for  it  by 

*  p.  888,  after  the  life  of  his  brother,  Edward  Martyn,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric^  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ward,  the  biographer. 
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makiug  him  Inspector-general  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  customs.  He  died  at  Blackheath, 
March  25,  1721. 

In  the  same  list,  in  No.  555,  are  given  the  names 
of  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell, 
and  Mr.  Eusden,*  but  no  inquiry  into  their  respec- 
tive shares  has  been  yet  satisfactory.  The  signature 
T.  has  been  frequently  suspected  to  mean  Tickell ; 
yet  nothing  of  his  can  be  ascertained,  except  what 
will  not  rank  him  among  Essajdsts,  a  poem  intitled 
"The  Royal  Progress,"  in  No.  620.t 

An  ingenious  letter  on  the  eye,  in  No.  250,  is  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Grolding,  of  whom  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  information. 

A  very  short  letter,  written  with  a  tradesman- 
like simplicity,  in  No.  268,  and  signed  James  Easy, 
was  the  production  of  Mr.  James  Heywood,  many 
years  a  wholesale  linen-draper  on  Fish-Street-Hill, 
who  died  at  his  house  in  Austin-fiiars,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  July  23,  1776.  J 

The  excellent  character  of  Emilia^  in  No.  302, 
was  claimed  by  Mr.  Duncombe  for  Mr.  Hughes,  but 
it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  was  written  by 
Dr.  Brome ;  but  whether  Dr.  Broome,  the  poet, 
and  partner  of  Pope  in  translating  the  Odyssey,  is 
not  so  clearly  determined.     Bromius,  mentioned  in 

*  A  Bhort  letter  in  No.  84,  on  idols,  is  ascribed  by  the  ftnnotators  to  M?. 
Eosden,  afterwards  the  poet-laureat^  but  this  cannot  deserre  the  acknow- 
ledgment in  No.  555. 

t  The  annotators  give  him  the  first  part  of  Na  410,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

X  Spect  ToL  iil  No.  268,  note. 
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lais  and  Don  Quixote,  and  wrote  some  very  popu- 
lar plays.  He  had  a  large  East  India  warehouse  in 
Leadenhall-street,  and  held  a  place  in  the  Foreign 
Post-Office.  Although  advanced  in  life,  and  mar- 
ried to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  he  indulged  in  the 
licentiousness  of  brothels,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
found  dead,  Feb.  19,  1717-18.* 

The  affectionate  letter  on  the  death  of  a  wife,  in 
No.  520,  is  attributed  to  a  Mr.  Francham,  of  Nor- 
wich, of  whom  nothing  else  is  now  remembered : 
and  an  excellent  dream,  in  No.  524,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  joitit  production  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  then 
Greek  professor  of  Glasgow  University,  and  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  a  merchant.  Of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, we  are  told,  that  he  traded  to  Sweden,  and 
his  business  carrying  him  there,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  kingdom  abruptly,  in  consequence  of 
"  something  between "  him  and  Queen  Christina. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  affected  his  intel- 
lects, much  in  the  manner  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
is  represented  to  have  been  injured  by  his  passion 
for  the  widow,  f  Mr.  Dunlop  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  used  in  most  of 
the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland.  Upon 
what  authority  the  joint  concern  of  these  gentle- 
men in  this  paper  is  asserted,  does  not  appear.  It 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Professor  Simpson,  of 
Glasgow,  but  whether  the  mathematician  or  the  di- 
vine, for  there  were  two  of  the  name  contempora- 
ries, we  are  not  informed. 

*  Biog.  Diet  and  Dram.  f  Spect  Sva  toL  tl  Ka  624^  note. 
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A  letter  in  No.  140,  signed  Leonora^  and  another 
in  No.  163,  with  the  same  signature,  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Miss  Shepheard,  and  a  let- 
ter in  No.  92,  by  her  sister.  Of  these  ladies,  it  is 
only  related  that  they  were  collateral  descendants 
of  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepheard,'*  of  facetious  memory." 
A  very  short  letter  in  No.  480,  signed  M.  D.,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Harper,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  an 
eminent  conveyancer.  Steele  omitted  some  parts 
of  it,  and  made  some  alterations  in  it. 

The  last  contributor  to  the  Spectator,  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge,  and  who  was  the  longest 
survivor,  is  Dr.  Zachaiy  Peaxce,  a  late  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  distiller 
in  Holbom,  and  was  born  in  1690.  He  had  his  ed- 
ucation at  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  merit,  and  elected  one  of  the 
king's  scholars.  In  1710,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1716,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Cicero  de  Oratore^''  and,  at  the 
desire  of  a  fiiend,  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whom  he 
was  an  entire  stranger.  This  incident  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fortune,  for  Lord  Parker 
soon  after  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  Master 
of  Trinity,  to  be  made  one  of  the  Fellows.  In  1717, 
being  then  M.  A.,  he  was  ordained,  and,  in  1718, 
was  invited  to  live  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  his  lordship's  domestic  chaplain.  In  1719,  he 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Stapleford  Abbots, 
in  Essex,  and  in  1720,  to  that  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
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Exchange,  London.  In  1723,  his  noble  patron  pre- 
sented him  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and,  in  1726, 
he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  that 
church,  when  rebuilt  in  its  present  splendid  form. 
In  1724,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Archbishop  Wake.  In  1739,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  deanery  of  Winchester,  and,  in  1748,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bangor;  in  1756,  he  was  removed  to 
the  see  of  Rochester  and  the  deanery  of  Westmin- 
ster. In  1763,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to 
be  felt,  he  wished  to  resign  both,  and  retire  into  a 
quiet  station,  but  his  majesty  prevailed  on  him  to 
continue.  Dr.  Pearce's  reasons  for  an  application 
so  unusual  do  him  much  honour ;  he  said,  that  aa 
he  never  made  a  sinecure  of  his  preferments,  he  was 
tired  with  business,  and,  being  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  he  wished  to  resign  his  preferments  while 
his  faculties  were  entire,  lest  he  should  outlive  them, 
and  the  church  suflfer  by  his  infirmities.*  In  1763, 
however,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  deanery. 
In  1773,  he  lost  his  lady,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  domestic  comfort  for 
fifty-two  years,  and,  after  some  months  of  lingering 
decay,  he  died  at  Little  Ealing,  June  29,  1774. 
Being  asked  one  day  how  he  could  live  with  so  lit- 
tle nutriment,  "  I  live,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  an  innocent  and  well-spent  life,  which  is 
my  only  sustenance."  f     He  supported  through  tlus 

•  Ma  Letter  from  Dr.  Pettingal  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  Brit  Mm. 
f  Nichols*  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer. 
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long  life  the  character  of  an  able  divine  and  a  sonnd 
critic  and  philologer.* 

During  his  early  years  he  amused  himself  with 
light  compositions,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he 
did  not  publish  more  than  the  Spectator,  No.  572, 
on  quacks,  which  was  a  little  retouched  by  Addison, 
and  No.  633,  on  eloquence. f  He  wrote  also  a  paper 
in  the  Guardian,  which  is  noticed  in  its  proper 
place,  and  an  exquisite  little  fancy  in  a  periodical 
paper  entitled  the  Freethinker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  No.  555  Steele  says,  "  It 
had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  off  the 
Spectator,  that  I  owe  several  excellent  sentiments 
and  agreeable  pieces  in  that  work  to  Mr.  Ince,  of 
Gray's  Inn."  The  annotators  follow  this  intimation 
with  some  account  of  Mr.  Ince,  but  no  discovery 
has  been  made  of  his  "  sentiments,"  or  "  pieces." 
In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson,  1777,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy said,  he  remembered  when  there  were  several 
people  alive  in  London,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  merely  from  having  written  a  paper  in 
the  Spectator.  He  mentioned  particularly  Mr. 
Ince,  who  used  to  frequent  Tom's  coffee-house. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  to  think  this  kind  of 
mention  depreciating,  repeated  how  highly  Steele 

*  His  life  was  prefixed  to  his  posthumous  works  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Derby, 
his  chaplain,  2  vols.  4to.  1777,  but  his  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian were  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Pearce,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  dated 
June  6,  1764. 

f  The  annotators  on  the  Spectator,  by  some  mistake,  say  that  No.  688 
was  printed  by  Tickell,  in  his  edition  of  Addison's  works.  Tickell  pub- 
lished no  Spectators  in  that  edition,  after  Na  600. 
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speaks  of  Mr.  Ince.  He  was  secretary  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  and  died  October  11,  1758. 
That  many  persons  wrote  single  papers  or  letters  in 
the  Spectator,  whose  names  are  now  irrecoverable, 
may  be  easily  supposed.  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  mentions  a  Mr.  Western,  father 
of  Thomas  Western,  of  Rivenhall,  in  Essex  (which 
last  died  in  1766),  as  the  author  of  a  few  numbers ; 
and  I  learn,  from  a  recent  letter  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  that  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  M.  A.  who 
published  a  poem  entitled  "  God,"  about  the  year 
1724,  calls  himself,  in  the  title-page,  "  Author  of 
several  of  the  Spectators." 

The  paper  in  which  the  above  compliment  is 
paid  to  Mr.  Ince,  is  the  concluding  one  of  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  the  original  second  edition,*  to 
which  Steele  signs  his  name,  and  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  names  of  the  principal  writers.  The 
Spectator  was  then  laid  down  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  in  which  interval  the  Guardian,  and  its  sequel, 
the  Englishman,  were  published.  The  time  when 
the  Spectator  was  revived.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
"unfavourable  to  literature,"  as  "the  succession 
of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with 
anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion."  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made  (for  which  a  whimsical  reason 
is  assigned  in  No.  632),  and  not  unsuccessfully  with 
respect  to  merit,  but  the  sale  was  not  so  extensive 
as  that  of  the  preceding  papers.  They  now  came 
out  only  three  times  a-week,  and  Steele,  it  is  thought, 

*  See  ToL  yL  of  this  edition,  No.  665,  note. 
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had  no  concern  in  it  Addison  wrote  above  a 
fourth  port,  and  conducted  the  whole  with  Eustace 
Budgell,  whose  share,  if  he  had  any,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  There  are  none  of  the  papers  lettered 
at  the  close,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  Addi- 
son's contributions  are  marked  in  this  edition  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Ticl^ell,  who  collected  them  in 
his  works. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  this  volume  is  more 
valuable  than  any  of  those  which  went  before  it 
There  i,  cer..inl/more  v.rie.y  of  ».yle  ^  u^ 
in  it,  and  perhaps  of  subject,  but  in  general  the 
papers  are  less  lively,  and  have  been  less  popular. 
Why  the  Spectator  was  revived  after  the  Guardian 
had  closed,  and  why  it  ends  abruptly  with  a  paper 
ftom  .  stinger,  <Jq»esao,>«  whL  oomiot  now  be 
resolved  There  is  some  reason  to  think  this  eighth 
volume  was  a  bookseller's  project,  who  perhaps  em- 
ployed Budgell  as  editor,  and  engaged  Addison  as 
a  writer. 

Of  the  great  success  of  the  Spectator,  both  in 
papers  and  in  volumes,  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence from  Steele's  declaration,  in  No.  555,  that  an 
edition  of  the  reprinted  volumes,  of  above  "  nine 
thousand  each  book,"  were  then  sold  off;  such  was 
the  laudable  avidity  in  those  days  for  moral  instruc- 
tion and  elegant  amusement  The  tax  on  each  half 
sheet  brought  into  the  stamp-office,  one  week  with 
another,  above  201  per  week,  notwithstanding  it  at 
first  reduced  the  sale  to  less  than  half  the  number 
that  wa&  usually  printed  before  the  tax  was  imposed. 

VOL.  I. — 5 
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This  stamp-duty  took  place,  Aug.  1, 1712,  and  every 
single  half  sheet  paid  a  hal^enny  to  the  queen. 
"  Have  you  seen,"  says  Swift,  "  the  stamp  ?  Me- 
thinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  halfpenny.  The 
Observator  is  fallen;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled 
together  with  the  Flying  Post;   the  Examiner  is 

• 

deadly  sick ;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles 
its  price."  This  increased  the  price  of  each  paper 
to  two-pence,  the  price,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
of  periodical  papers,*  consisting  of  three  half  sheets 
elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  while  the  Tatlers, 
Spectators,  and  Guardians,  consisted  of  a  single 
half  sheet,  printed  on  the  vilest  paper  of  which  any 
.peoiMens  Le  descended  .„  ^. 

But  the  exact  amount  of  the  daily  sale  has  been, 
with  some,  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Dr. 
Johnson,  estimating  by  the  20Z.  paid  to  the  revenue 
weekly,  gives  1680  for  the  daily  number,  f  One  of 
the  annotators  thinks  that  this  calculation  is  not 
made  with  the  Doctor's  usual  accuracy ;  that  it  is 
probable  we  ought  to  read  "  above  291  instead  of 
above  20 1"  in  Steele's  concluding  number;  or, 
that  admitting  the  other  sum,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  greatest  number  of  the  Spectators 
were  actually  published  before  the  duty,  on  which 
the  calculation  rests,  took  place.  It  is  added,  on 
the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Fleetwood,  in  a  letter 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  SaUsbury,  that  the  daily  sale 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand. 

*  Rambler,  AdTenturer,  Ac 

f  In  oppositioii  to  this  ve  have  Addison's  declaration,  Hiat  three  thou- 
sand were  sold  daily  about  the  commenoement  of  the  work.    See  No.  10. 
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Whatever  the  precise  number  was,  it  is  certain 
that  it  far  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  or  con- 
temporary work  of.the  kind,  and,  it  is  ahnost  need- 
less to  add,  of  any  which  has  followed.  The  sale, 
however,  was  probably  not  steady ;  some  papers, 
we  are  assured,  were  bought  up  with  more  eager- 
ness than  others,  and  to  this,  and  to  the  frequent 
reading  and  careless  handling  of  the  original  publi- 
cations, it  is  no  doubt  owing  that  a  perfect  copy 
can  so  rarely  be  met  with,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
number  sold. 

It  was  reprinted  in  octavo,  like  the  Tatler,  at 
the  price  of  one  guinea  per  volume,  and  other  edi- 
tions at  inferior  prices  were  soon  multiplied.  It 
was  also  translated  into  French,  but  with  the  omis- 
sion of  some  papers  and  parts  of  papers,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  specify  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  the  state  of  France  at  that 
period. 

As  there  was  a  spurious  Tatler,  there  was  like- 
wise an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public  by  a  spu- 
rious continuation  of  the  Spectator,  begun  Monday, 
January  3,  1715,  and  concluded  Monday,  August  3. 
It  was  published  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  con- 
sists of  fifty-nine  numbers,  afterwards  republished 
in  12mo.  as  ^^The  Spectator,  volume  ninth  and  laaV^ 
My  copy  adds,  "  The  fifth  edition.  Printed  for  W. 
Mears,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bar,  1726."* 
It  is  far  inferior  to  the  spurious  Tatler,  and  indeed 

*  One  of  the  principal  writers  of  this  Tolnme  is  said  to  have  been  Dr. 
George  SeweD,  of  ▼horn  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  preface  to 
the  Tatler. 
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to  any  imitation  whatever  of  the  works  of  Steele 
and  Addison. 

An  humble  wish  to  gratify  the  pubUc  induced 
some  person  to  publish,  in  1712  and  1713,  a  little 
volume,  intitled  "  The  mottos  of  the  Tatlers  and 
Spectators  translated  into  English."  This  ex- 
tends to  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Spectator.  The  translations  are  in  general  very 
poorly  executed.*  Addison's  acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  classics,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  he  was 
eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  enabled  him  to  select 
very  apposite  lines  for  his  various  subjects.  Dr. 
Warton  remarks,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  of 
Pope,"  that  in  applying  to  the  poetical  remains  of 
Sappho  the  two  lines  of  Phsedrus  contained  in  the 
motto  of  No.  223,  Addison  has  hit  upon  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  happy  applications  that  per- 
haps ever  was  made  from  any  classic  author.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  readers,  that  the 
authors  of  these  papers,  as  well  as  their  successors, 
occasionally  changed  a  word  or  two  in  a  classical 
quotation,  that  it  might  become  more  apposite  to 
their  subject.  The  translations  in  the  latter  edi- 
tions are  entirely  new,  and  selected  from  the  best 
poets,  but  no  translations  of  any  kind  were  printed 
with  the  volumes  for  many  years  after  their  first 
publication. 

*  Tbe  Rer.  ThonisB  Broughton,  one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Bio* 
graphia  BritAnnica,  is  said  to  have  translated  the  mottos  of  the  Spectator, 
Gnardian,  and  Freeholder,  as  we  now  find  them.  Those  of  the  Tatler  were 
eorrected  and  altered  for  the  edition,  with  notes,  printed  in  1786,  or.  8to. 
6  Tola. 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Preface  appeared,* 
I  have  been  favoured  with  some  information  re- 
specting the  original  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
perverse  widow,  which  ought  not  to  be  withheld, 
although  it  might  have  been  placed  with  perhaps 
more  propriety  among  the  annotations.  This  in- 
formation was  lately  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Duke  Yonge,  of  Plympton,  to  my  excellent  and 
learned  friend  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares,  to  whom  I 
am  immediately  indebted  for  a  copy. 

"My  attention,"  says  Mr.  Yonge,  "was  first 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  a  very  vague  tradition  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevey,  of  Flax- 
ley  Abbey,  in  Gloucestershire,  that  Mrs.  Catherine 
Boevey,  widow  of  William  Boevey,  Esq.,  and  who 
died  January  21, 1726,  was  the  original  from  whence 
the  picture  was  drawn.  She  was  left  a  widow  at 
the  early  age  of  22,  and  by  her  portrait  (now  at 
Flaxley  Abbey,  and  drawn  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
nod  of  her  life)  .ppear,  to  have  been  .  wonum  of 
a  handsome,  dignified  figure,  as  she  is  described  to 
have  been  in  the  113th  number  of  the  Spectator. 
She  was  a  personage  well  known  and  much  distin- 
guished in  her  day,  and  is  described  very  respecta- 
bly in  the  New  Atalantis,  under  the  name  of  Portia. 

"  From  these  facts  I  was  induced  to  examine 
whether  any  internal  evidence  could  be  traced  in 
the  Spectator  to  justify  the  tradition.  The  result 
of  this  inquiry  is  as  follows : 

"  The  papers  in  the  Spectator  which  give  the 

*  British  EssAjiBt^  vol  tl  edit  1808. 
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description  of  the  Widow  were  certainly  written  by 
Steele ;  and  that  Mrs.  Boevey  was  well  known  to 
Steele,  and  held  by  him  in  high  estimation,  is 
equally  certain.  He  dedicates  the  three  volumes 
of  the  "  Lady's  Library "  to  three  diflFerent  ladies, 
Lady  Buriington,  Mrs.  Boevey,  and  Mrs.  Steele ; 
he  describes  each  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation,  but  each  of  them  is  distinguished  by 
very  discriminating  characteristics.  However  ex- 
alted the  characters  of  Lady  Buriington  or  Mrs. 
Ste^k,  there  k  not  one  word  in  the  dedicOion  to 
either  which  corresponds  to  the  character  of  the 
Widow,  but  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Boevey  and  the 
Widow  are  drawn  with  marks  of  very  striking  coin- 
cidence.  No.  113  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Widow,  is  almost  a  parody  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Boevey,  as  drawn  in  the  dedication. 
Sir  Roger  tells  his  friend  that  she  is  a  reading  lady, 
and  that  her  discourse  was  as  learned  as  the  best 
philosopher  could  possibly  make.  She  reads  upon 
the  nature  of  plants,  and  understands  every  thing. 
In  the  dedication  Steele  says,  "  instead  of  Assem- 
blies and  Conversations,  Books  and  Solitude  have 
been  your  choice ;  you  have  charms  of  your  own 
sex,  and  knowledge  not  inferior  to  the  most  learned 
of  ours."  In  No.  118  "her  superior  merit  is  such," 
says  Sir  Roger,  "  that  I  cannot  approach  her  with- 
out awe,  my  heart  is  checked  by  too  much  esteem." 
Dedication.  "Your  person  and  fortune  equally 
raise  the  admiration  and  awe  of  our  whole  sex." 
"  She  is  described  as  having  a  Confident,  as  the 
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Enlght  calls  her,  to  whom  he  expresses  a  peculiar 
aversion,  No.  118  being  chiefly  on  that  subjecL 
^^  Of  all  persons  under  the  sun/'  says  the  good  old 
Knight,  '^be  sure  to  set  a  mark  upon  confidents.'' 
I  know  not  whether  the  lady  was  deserving  of  the 
Knight's  reprobation,  but  Mrs.  Boevey  certainly  had 
a  female  friend  of  this  description,  of  the  name  of 
Pope,  who  lived  with  her  more  than  forty  years, 
whom  she  left  executrii:,  and  who,  it  is  believed  in 
the  family,  did  not  execute  her  o£Gice  in  the  most 
Uberal  manner. 

"  The  character  of  Mrs.  Boevey  was  deserving 
of  all  the  applause  which  Steele  bestows  upon  her ; 
and  though  these  coinciding  marks  do  not  prove 
that  Mrs.  Boevey  and  the  Widow  were  the  same, 
yet  the  presumption  appears  reasonable  that  he  who 
drew  the  two  portraits  so  mudi  aUke  painted  from 
the  same  original,  and  one  he  tells  us  himself  was 
Mrs.  Boevey. 

''Two  objections  may  be  started  against  this 
presumptive  evidence :  that  the  Knight  first  saw 
the  Widow  at  the  assizes  at  Worcester,  where  she 
appeared,  according  to  his  account,  to  contest  a 
law-suit. 

"  That  this  law-suit  was  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  heir-at-law  of  her  husband. 

"  There  is  no  tradition  of  any  such  dispute  hav- 
ing arisen ;  and  if  there  had,  as  Mrs.  Boevey's  resi- 
dence and  the  property  she  occupied  was  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Gloucester  would  have  been  the  place 
where  the  issue  must  have  been  tried. 
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"  I  do  not  consider  the  objections  as  carrying 
much  weight.  Steele  in  delineating  the  character 
might  reasonably  be  unwilling  to  describe  her  too 
closely ;  her  residence  at  Flaxley  Abbey  was  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  and  the 
Knight,  in  making  his  first  visit,  speaks  of  his  going 
€u:ro88  the  country  for  that  purpose. 

"  Mrs.  Boevey  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at 
Flaxley,  with  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  to  her  memory.  There  is  also  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey." 

On  this  ingenious  paper  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  it  carries  as  much  probability  as  deductions 
from  such  facts  can  be  expected  to  carry  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time.  It  cannot,  however,  be  improper  to 
suggest  to  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  examine 
the  evidence  more  closely,  that  Mrs.  Boevey  was 
left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  year 
1691,  and  consequently,  at  the  dates  of  the  Specta- 
tors in  which  she  is  described,  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  forty-two.  Sir  Roger  is  described  as  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  a  disproportion  which  seems  not 
unsuitable  to  the  character  in  which  he  is  drawn,  or 
to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  addressee 


DEDICATION* 

TO  THE 

EiaHT  HON.  JOHN,  LORD  SOMEBS,* 

BABON  OF  EVESHAM. 
MY  LORD, 

I  SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  aa  impartial  Spectator, 
if  I  dedicated  the  following  papers  to  one  who  is 
not  of  the  most  consummate  and  most  acknow- 
ledged merit. 

None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can 
be  the  proper  patron  of  a  work  which  endeavours 
to  cultivate  and  polish  human  life,  by  promoting 
virtue  and  knowledge,  and  by  recommending  what- 
soever may  be  either  useful  or  ornamental  to 
society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is 
offering  a  kind  of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous 
to  shun  applause,  as  he  is  ajssiduous  to  deserve  it. 
But,  my  lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular  in 
which  your  prudence  will  be  always  disappointed. 

*  'Dub  dedieation  inolndes  Nos.  1 — 80. 

»  Thia  dUtizigmahed  lawyer  was  bom  at  Woroeiter  in  1652.  He  was 
first  taken  notice  of  at  the  trial  of  the  seyen  bishopii^  for  whom  he  was 
one  of  the  ooaneeL    See  page  75. 
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While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for 
the  good  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive 
eloquence  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are  valuable 
distinctions,  you  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  so  far  comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  for- 
bear celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your 
share  of  merit  in  the  many  national  services  which 
you  have  effected.  Do  what  you  will,  the  present 
age  wiU  be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though  posterity 
alone  will  do  them  justice.^ 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  contend- 
ing interests  in  the  ways  of  ambition ;  but  your 
great  abUities  have  been  invited  to  power,  and  im- 
portuned to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  should  happen  to  your  lordship, 
who  could  bring  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign 
the  arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; 
as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  our  own 
constitution  in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  general ;  to  which  I  must  also  add,  a  cer- 
tain dignity  in  yourself,  that  (to  say  the  least  of  it) 
has  been  always  equal  to  those  great  honours  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  church 
owed  to  you,  in  the  most  dangerous  day*  it  ever 

^  Mr.  Walpole,  for  one^  has  done  them  jiiBtioe»  in  hie  CftUlogne  of  Roy- 
al and  Noble  Authors. 

«  Tliis  moet  dangerous  day  was  June  29, 1688,  the  reiy  day  on  which 
the  seven  bishops,  who  had  been  eommitted  to  the  tower  by  that  wicked 
ohanoellor,  Jefferys,  for  modestly  petitioning  king  James  II.  to  exeose 
them  from  reading  his  declaration  of  his  dispensing  power  in  matters  of 
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saw,  that  of  tiie  arraignment  of  its  prelates ;  and 
how  far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present 
reign,  has  been  indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wis- 
dom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which 
the  pubUc  has  received  from  your  administration, 
would  be  a  more  proper  work  for  an  history^  than 
for  an  address  of  this  nature. 

Your  lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  private 
life,  as  in  the  most  important  oflSces  which  you 
have  borne.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  choose  to 
speak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  admit- 
ted to  your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste  in 

religion,  were  tried  in  Westminster-hall,  and  acquitted,  to  the  universal 
joy  of  the  nation.  In  this  iiamous  trial,  our  author's  patron,  then  only  Mr. 
Scmers,  was  one  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  bishops ;  and,  for  his  no- 
ble defence  of  those  prelates,  who  were  then  generally  styled  the  '  seven 
golden  candlesticks,'  he  was  by  king  William  made  solicitor-general.  May 
7,  1689;  then  attorney-general.  May  2,  1692;  and  lord  keeper,  1698. 
April  21,  1697,  he  was  created  lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evesham,  and  made 
lord  chancellor  of  England ;  from  which  post  he  was  removed  in  1700,  and 
in  1701,  impeached  by  the  commons,  but  acquitted  on  his  trial  by  the 
lords.  He  then  retired  to  his  studies,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1706,  he  projected  the  tmion.  In  1708,  queen  Anne 
made  him  lord  president  of  the  privy  council :  but,  on  the  change  of  her 
ministry  in  1710,  he  was  also  displaced.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
queen's  reign,  he  grew  very  infirm;  which  probably  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  no  other  post  than  a  seat  at  the  council-table  at  the  accession  of 
king  George  L  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  April  26,  1716,  after  having 
for  some  time  unfortunately  survived  the  powers  of  his  understanding. 
This  dedication  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  his  character;  but  surely  no  man's 
was  ever  better  depicted  by  a  pen  than  this  nobleman's  is  by  Mr.  Addison, 
in  that  admirable  paper,  intiUed  The  Freeholder,  published  on  the  4th  of 
May,  (the  day  of  his  lordship's  interment,)  to  which  the  curious  are  re- 
ferred. His  writings  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration,  and  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned  within  the  compass  of  a  note. 
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all  the  polite  parts  of  learning,  of  your  great  hn- 
manity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  of  the 
surprising  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you,  in 
making  every  one  who  converses  with  your  lord- 
ship  prefer  you  to  himself,  without  thinking  the 
less  meanly  of  his  own  talents.  But  if  I  should 
take  notice  of  all  that  might  be  observed  in  your 
lordship,  I  should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon 
any  other  character  of  distinction.     I  am, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient. 
Most  devoted  humble  Servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


DEDICATION* 

TO   THE 

EIGHT  HON.  OHABLES,  LOBD  HALIFAX* 


MY  LOBD^ 

SnnLiTUDE    of   manners    and    studies    is    usually 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  affec- 

*  TUb  dedication  indndes  Nos.  81 — 169. 

*  Charles  Montagae,  grandflon  to  an  earl  of  Manchester,  was  taken 
mnoh  notice  of  at  Cambridge^  for  bis  City  and  Country  Moose,  a  satire  on 
Dryden.  Being  brought  to  court  at  the  revolution,  he  was  constituted 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  March  2,  1691-2 ;  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  in  May  1694  The  coin  being  exceedingly  debased 
and  diminishedf  he  formed  the  design  of  calling  in  the  money,  and  re-coin- 
ing i1^  in  1696 ;  which  was  effected  in  two  years :  to  supply  the  immediate 
want  of  cash,  he  projected  the  issuing  of  exchequer-billsi  For  this  serrice^ 
he  had  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1697.  He  was  next  year 
appointed  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and  resigning  that  poet 
in  June  1700,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer ;  and  the  same  year,  Dec.  18,  was  created  baron  Halifax.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I  he  was  a  member  of  the  regency ;  was  appointed 
first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  Oct  5,  1714;  created  yiscount 
Sunbury  and  earl  of  TUHhx,  Oct  16;  and  died  May  16,  1716. — ^Addison 
has  celebrated  this  lord  in  his  account  of  the  greatest  Knglish  poets. 
Steele  has  drawn  his  character  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Spectator,  and 
in  the  fourth  of  the  Tatler ;  but  Pope,  in  the  portrait  of  Bufo^  in  the  Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the  ridicule  which  his  lordship^  in  conjunction 
with  Prior,  had  heaped  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  Walpole's  Cata- 
logos^  ToU.  ii  p.  116. 
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tion  and  esteem ;  but  the  passionate  veneration  I 
have  for  your  lordship,  I  think,  flows  from  an  admi- 
ration of  qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  papers,  I  have  acknowledged  myself 
incapable.  While  I  busy  myself  as  a  stranger  upon 
earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a 
looker-on,  you  are  conspicuous  in  the  busy  and 
polite  world,  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that  of 
letters.  While  I  am  silent  and  unobserved  in  public 
meetings,  you  are  admired  by  all  that  approach 
you,  as  the  life  and  genius  of  the  conversation. 
What  an  happy  conjunction  of  the  different  talents 
meets  in  him  whose  whole  discourse  is  at  once  ani- 
mated by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  embellishments  of 
wit!  When  learning  irradiates  common  life,  it  is 
then  in  its  highest  use  and  perfection ;  and  it  is  to 
such  as  your  lordship,  that  the  sciences  owe  the 
esteem  which  they  have  with  the  active  part  of 
mankind.  Knowledge  of  books,  in  recluse  men,  is 
like  that  sort  of  lantern,  which  hides  him  who 
carries  it,  and  serves  only  to  pass  through  secret 
and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own ;  but,  in  the  possession 
of  a  man  of  business,  it  is,  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of 
one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  shew  those  who 
were  bewildered  the  way  which  leads  to  their  pros- 
perity and  welfiare.  A  generous  concern  for  your 
country,  and  a  passion  for  every  thing  that  is  truly 
great  and  noble,  are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and 
actions ;  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  that  I  have 
an  ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the  library 
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of  SO  good  a  judge  of  what  is  valuable ;  in  that 
library  where  the  choice  is  such,  that  it  will  not  be  a 
disparagement  to  be  the  meanest  author  in  it.  For- 
give me,  my  lord,  for  taking  this  occasion  of  telling 
all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and  honour  you ; 
and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  all  your 
favours, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged. 
Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


No.  1,  THURSDAY,  Mabch  1, 1710--11.* 

Nan  Aimam  ax  ftil^ora,  sed  ez  ftimo  dare  lnoem 
Oogiteti  at  0p«cio0a  debine  mlraenlA  promat 

Hob.  An  Poet  ver.  148. 

Ono  with  A  flaah  bogioa,  and  enda  in  amoke; 
Another  oat  of  amoke  brlnga  gloriooa  light, 
And  (wlthoat  ralaing  expectation  high) 
Baipiiaee  oa  with  dasding  mlradeiL 

BoaoQimov. 

I  HAVE  observed,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  wri- 
ter of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  chol- 
eric disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other 
particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very 
much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.  To 
gratify  this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader, 
I  design  this  paper  and  my  next  as  prefatory  dis- 
courses to  my  following  writings,  and  shall  give 
some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of 
compiUng,  digesting,  and  correcting,  will  fall  to  my 
share,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  open  the  work 
with  my  own  history. 

•  The  last  paper  of  the  genuine  Tatler,  No.  271,  came  out  Jan.  2, 1710-11, 
so  that  the  Censorship  of  Great  Britain  had  now  been  about  two  monthly 
as  Steele  expresses  it^  "in  commission,"  t.  d.  in  the  state  of  the  great  seal 
of  England  entrusted  to  a  keeper  or  commissioners^  when  the  chancellor 
is  absent  from  the  kingdom  on  public  business,  as  the  bishop  of  Bristol 
was  in  Q.  Anne's  reign,  or  in  the  interrals  between  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  one  chancellor  and  the  nomination  of  another. 

VOL.  I. 
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I  was  bom  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it 
lies,  was  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
son,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisi- 
tion of  a  single  field  or  meadow,  during  the  space 
of  six  hundred  years.^  There  runs  a  story  in  the 
family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.'  Whether  this  might 
proceed  from  a  law-suit  which  was  then  depending 
in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as 
to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive 
at  in  my  future  life,  though  that  was  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  neighbourhood  put  upon  it.  The 
gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appearance 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  sucked,  seemed 
to  favour  my  mother's  dream :  for,  as  she  has  often 
told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  before  I  was  two 
months  old,  and  would  not  make  use  of  my  coral 
until  they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  no- 
thing in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
I  find,  that  during  my  nonage  1  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite 
of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  '  that  my 
parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.'  I  had  not 
been  long  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished 
myself  by  a  most  profound  silence ;  for,  during  the 
space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity 

b  It  was  ttrange,  said  Charles  XL  on  a  similar  declaration,  <  that  there 
was  not  in  all  that  time  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool,  in  the  family.' 
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of  an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my 
whole  life.  Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  stu- 
dies, that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books, 
either  in  the  learned  or  the  modern  tongues,  which 
I  ajn  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to 
travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the 
university,  with  the  character  of  an  odd  unaccount- 
able fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I 
would  but  shew  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
in  which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be 
seen :  nay,  to  such  a  desTee  was  my  curiosity  raised, 
that/having  read  the  controversies  of  some  great 
men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a 
voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  on  purpose  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  a  pyramid :  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself 
right  in  that  particular,  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
try with  great  satisfaction.* 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
I  am  frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends 
that  know  me ;  of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account  There  is  no  place  of 
general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my 
appearance.  Sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my 
head  into  a  round  of  politicians  at  Will's,  and  listen- 
ing with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that  are 
made  in  those  little  circular  audiences.     Sometimes 

0  A  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Greaves  and  his  book  intitled  Pyramidographia, 
no  less  reprehensible  than  preceding  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, the  futility  and  invidiousness  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  shewn 
in  various  notes  on  the  Tatler  passim, — See  Biogr.  Brit  art.  Greaves; 
Tatler,  Ko.  216,  Na  221,  and  notea 
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I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's  ;*  and,  whilst  I  seem  atten- 
tive to  nothing  but  the  Postman,  overhear  the  con- 
versation of  every  table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on 
Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  coffee-house,  and  some- 
times join  the  little  committee  of  politicks  in  the 
inner  room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and 
improve.  My  face  is  likewise  very  well  known  at 
the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the  theatres 
both  of  Drury-lane  and  the  Haymarket.  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange  for 
above  these  ten  years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew 
in  the  assembly  of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In 
short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  always 
mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open  my  Hps  but  in 
my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectator 
of  mankind,  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  which 
means  I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman, 
soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  med- 
dling with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or  a  father, 
and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the  economy,  business, 
and  diversion  of  others,  better  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them ;  as  standers-by  discover  blots, 
which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game. 
I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence,  and  am 
resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced  to  declare 
myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side.  In  short,  I 
have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker  on, 


d  The  sHnatioDB  of  Will's,  White's,  and  the  Grecian  coffee-houses,  are 
ascertained  likewise  in  the  Tatler,  No.  1,  notes.  Child's  coffee-house  was 
in  St  Paul's  church-yard,  and  the  resort  of  the  clergy ;  St  James's  stood 
then  where  it  does  now ;  Jonathan's  was  in  Change-alley,  and  the  Roe« 
tayem  was  on  the  outside  of  Temple-bar. 
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which  is  the  character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this 
paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  his- 
tory and  character,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  alto- 
gether unqualified  for  the  business  I  have  under- 
taken. As  for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and 
adventures,  I  shall  insert  them  in  following  papers, 
as  I  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I 
consider  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  I 
begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity ;  and  since  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  communicate 
the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to 
do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possible, 
before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told  by  my  friends, 
that  it  is  pity  so  many  useful  discoveries  which  I 
have  made  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent 
man.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  a 
sheet-full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  contemporaries ;  and  if  I  can  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  diversion,  or  improvement  of  the 
country  in  which  I  live,  I  shall  leave  it,  when  I  am 
summoned  out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I 
have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for 
several  important  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself 
at  least  for  some  time :  I  mean,  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess  I 
would  gratify  my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reason- 
able; but  as  for  these  three  particulars,  though  I 
am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a 
resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public. 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  expose 
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me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civilities, 
which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me ; 
for  the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked 
to,  and  being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  reason,  like- 
wise, that  I  keep  my  complexion  and  dress  as  very 
great  secrets;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  I 
may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself, 
I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  work ; 
for,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid 
and  concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance 
are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  en- 
gaged me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  correspond  with  me,  may  direct  their  letters 
to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's  in  Little  Britain. 
For  I  must  further  acquaint  the  reader,  that  though 
our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
we  have  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night 
for  the  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  the  public-weaL        C* 
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AstaHiMX 

Bi  plans  QUO  oonelanumt  ore— 

Jirr.Btt.TU.10T. 
Bis  more  at  least  join  their  consentiiig  voice. 


The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worces- 
tershire, of  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir 

d  By  Addison.   The  letter  C  signifies,  probably,  that  it  was  written  at 
Chelsea,  where  he  had  lodgings  about  this  time. 
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Roger  de  Coverley.*  His  great  grandfather  was 
inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is 
called  after  him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir 
Roger.  He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in 
his  behaviour,  but  his  singularities  proceed  from  his 
good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners 
of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the 
wrong.  However,  this  humour  creates  him  no 
enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  ob- 
stinacy; and  his  being  unconfined  to  modes  and 
forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable 
to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he 
is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square.'  It  is  said,  he 
keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed 
in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow*  of  the  next 
county  to  him.  Before  this  disappointment,  Sir 
Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had 
often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir 

*  The  late  Mr.  Tyen,  in  an  historical  essay  on  Mr.  Addison,  8vo.  17  88^ 
p.  42,  Bays,  that  '  this  character  was  understood  to  be  drawn  for  Sir  John 
Packington  of  Worcestershire,  a  tory,  not  without  good  sense,  but  abounding 
in  absurdities.*  The  annotator  did  not  find  on  enquiry,  that  the  writer  of 
the  essay  had  any  credible  authority  for  the  assertion,  which  is  therefore 
only  to  be  considered  as  a  vague  report  Mr.  Tickell  says,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Addison's  works,  p.  zy.  '  The  characters  here  drawn  by 
Steele,  may  serve  as  a  dramatU  pertoncB^  or  so  many  pictures  for  ornament^ 
and  explication  of  the  whole.'  It  seems  then  to  have  been  Mr.  Tickell's 
opinion,  that  the  account  of  the  Spectator  and  the  club  are  altogether  fio- 
titious,  and  contrived  merely  to  give  novelty  and  variety  to  the  work. 
The  members  of  the  society  are  selected  from  the  most  conspicuous  olassea 
of  mankind ;  the  character  of  the  Spectator,  and  that  of  Sir  Roger,  are 
new,  and  supported  with  infinite  humour.  By  this  contrivance,  the  in- 
struction of  didactic,  is  happily  united  with  the  entertainment  of  dramatic 
writers,  and  the  reader  is  agreeably  amused  and  edified  by  actiona»  cha^ 
raeters,  and  examples^  rather  than  by  precept. 

f  At  that  time  the  genteelest  part  of  the  town.    See  the  old  miqx 
K  The  annotator  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  circumstantial  and 
well-authenticated  account  of  the  real  lady  alluded  to,  under  the  character 
of  this  widow. 
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George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first 
coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  Dawson**  in  a 
public  coffee-house  for  calling  him  youngster.  But 
being  ill-used  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he 
was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though, 
his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got 
over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself^  and  never 
dressed  afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat 
and  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at 
the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times 
since  he  first  wore  it.  It  is  said  Sir  Roger  grew 
humble  in  his  desires  after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel 
beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has 
frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beg- 
gars and  ffvpsies :  but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his 
friends,  rather  as  matter  of  raillery  than  truth. 
He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and 
hearty;  keeps  a  good  house  both  in  town  and 
country ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is 
such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is 
rather  beloved  than  esteemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied, 
all  the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the 
young  men  are  glad  of  his  company.  When  he 
comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I 
must  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the 
quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session 

^  This  fellow  was  a  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  debauchee  about 
town,  at  the  time  here  pointed  out :  he  was  well  known  in  Black  Friars 
and  its  then  infamous  purlieus.  Oldys  affirms  on  the  authority  of  old 
John  Bowman  the  player,  that  the  character  of  Captain  Hackam,  in  Shad- 
weirs  comedy  called  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  was  drawn  to  expose  bully 
Dawson.  Oldys's  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine's  Lives,  Ac  p.  450,  B.  Museum. 
See  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  in  the  London  Cries  and  Habits  by  Lauroon,  74 
half  sheets.    Printed  and  sold  by  P.  Tempest^  Ac  1711. 
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with  great  abilities,  and,  three  months  ago,  gained 
universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the 
game-act. 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
among  us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple ;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit, 
and  understanding ;  but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of 
residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old 
humoursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to  study  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of 
the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and  Lon- 
ginus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than 
Littleton  or  Coke.  The  father  sends  up  every  post 
questions  relating  to  marriage-articles,  leases,  and 
tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  all  which  questions 
he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care 
of  in  the  lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  them- 
selves, when  he  should  be  inquiring  into  the  debates 
among  men  which  arise  from  them.  He  knows  the 
argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Tully,  but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our 
own  courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool; 
but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him  at  once 
both  disinterested  and  agreeable.  As  few  of  his 
thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most 
of  them  fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is 
a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read 
all,  but  approves  of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with 
the  customs,  manners,  actions,  and  writings  of  the 
ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  observer  of 
what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an 
excellent  critic,  and  the  time  gf  the  play  is  his  hour 
of  business :  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through  New- 
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Inn,  crosses  through  Russel-court,  and  takes  a  turn 
at  Will's  till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  shoes 
rubbed  and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Rose.'  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
audience  when  he  is  at  the  play,  for  the  actors  have 
an  ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city 
of  London:  a  person  of  indefatigable  industry, 
strong  reason,  and  great  experience.  His  notions 
of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which 
would  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man) 
he  calls  the  sea  the  British  Common.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  commerce  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to  ex- 
tend dominion  by  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue 
that,  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated, 
we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another, 
from  another.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  dili- 
gence makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour, 
and  that  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the 
sword.  He  abounds  in  several  frugal  maxims, 
among  which  the  greatest  favourite  is,  '  A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  got'  A  general  trader  of  good 
sense  is  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scholar ; 
and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffected  elo- 
quence, the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the 
same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another  man.  He 
has  made  his  fortune  himself;  and  says,  that  Eng- 
land may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain 
methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than  other  men ; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that 

*  See  No.  1,  note. 
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there  is  not  a  point  in  the  compass  but  blows  home 
a  ship  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Cap- 
tain Sentry,^  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good 
understanding,  but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one 
of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  awk- 
ward at  putting  their  talents  within  the  observa- 
tion of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was 
some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved  himself  with 
great  gallantry  in  several  engagements  and  at  sever- 
al sieges ;  but  having  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and 
being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way 
of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit 
who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  sol- 
dier. I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  pro- 
fession, where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  heard 
him  make  a  sour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that 
he  left  the  world  because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A 
strict  honesty  and  an  even  regular  behaviour  are  in 
themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must  press  through 
crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  him- 
self, the  favour  of  a  commander.  He  will,  however, 
in  his  way  of  talk,  excuse  generals  for  not  disposing 
according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into  it ;  for 
says  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help  me 
has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I 
have  to  come  at  him :  therefore,  he  will  conclude, 
that  a  man  who  would  make  a  figure,  especially  in 
a  tnilitary  way,  must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and 
assist  his  patron  against  the  importunity  of  other 
pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindi- 

k  It  has  been  said,  that  the  real  person  alluded  to  under  this  name  was 
C  Eempenfelt^  iather  of  the  admiral  Eempenfelt  who  deplorably  lost  his 
life,  when  the  Rojal  George  of  100  guns  sank  at  Spithead,  Aug.  29,  1782. 
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cation.  He  says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  back- 
ward in  asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it 
is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it  is 
your  duty.  With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman 
speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same  frankness 
runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The  military  part 
of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  many  adventures, 
in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
company ;  for  he  is  never  overbearing,  though  ac- 
customed to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree 
below  him ;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  an  habit 
of  obeying  men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  hu- 
mourists, unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and 
pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  among  us  the  gallant 
Will  Honeycomb,^  a  gentleman,  who,  according  to  his 
years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life ;  but  hav- 
ing  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and  always 
had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made  but  very 
little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is  well  turned, 
and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort 
of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain  wo- 
men. He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  well;  and 
remembers  habits,  as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile 
when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  lausrhs  easily.  He 
knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform 
you  from  which  of  the  French  king's  wenches  our 
wives  and  daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling 
their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods  ;  whose 
frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat ;  and 
whose  vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  tiiat  part  of  the 
dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.    In  a  word,  all  his  con- 

1  It  haa  been  said  that  a  Colonel  Cleland  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  person  alluded  to  under  this  character.  See  Uie  dedications  of  Nos. 
055—685  of  the  Spectator,  and  note. 
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versation  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world. 
As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an  occa- 
sion, he  will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
danced  at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten, 
another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
in  the  park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he 
has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a  kind  glance, 
or  a  blow  of  a  fan,  from  some  celebrated  beauty, 
mother  of  the  present  Lord  Such-a-one.  If  you 
speak  of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a  lively  thing 
in  the  house,  he  starts  up,  '  He  has  good  blood  in 
his  veins;  Tom  Mirabel  begot  him;  the  rogue 
cheated  me  in  that  affair ;  that  young  fellow's  moth- 
er used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman  I  ever 
made  advances  to.'  This  way  of  talking  of  his  very 
much  enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more 
sedate  turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany, but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks 
of  him  as  of  that  sort  of  man  who  is  usually  called 
a  well-bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his  char- 
acter, where  women  are  not  concerned,  he  is  an  hon- 
est worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom 
I  am  next  to  speak  of  as  one  of  our  company,  for  he 
visits  us  but  seldom ;  but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to 
every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself  He  is 
a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general  learn- 
ing, great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good 
breeding.  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a 
very  weak  constitution,  and,  consequently,  cannot 
accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as  preferments 
in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to ;  he  is  therefore 
among  divines,  what  a  chamber-counsellor  is  among 
lawyers.     The  probity  of  his  mind  and  the  integrity 
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of  his  life  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquent  or 
loud  advances  others.  He  seldom  introduces  the 
subject  he  speaks  upon ;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in 
years,  that  he  observes,  when  he  is  among  us,  an 
earnestness  to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic, 
which  he  always  treats  with  much  authority,  as  one 
who  has  no  interest  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is 
hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  con- 
ceives hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  These 
are  my  ordinary  companiona  R." 


No.  3.  SATURDAY,  March  3,  1710-11. 

— Qaol  qolsqiie  terh  atadio  deTtnctiu  adhfleret 

Ant  qDlbns  In  rebos  mnltiim  samas  antd  montl, 

Atqae  in  qnA  ntlono  ftdt  oontenta  magis  mens, 

In  BomnlB  eadem  plennnqne  vldemar  obtre. 

LnoB.  I.  It.  960. 


-What  BtndiMpIeaM,  what  most  delight, 


And  fill  men's  thooghts,  they  dream  them  o'er  at  night 

CsnoB; 

In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I 
looked  into  the  great  hall  where  the  bank  is  kept, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  directors,  sec- 
retaries, and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members  of 
that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several  sta- 
tions, according  to  the  parts  they  act  in  that  just 
and  regular  economy.  This  revived  in  my  memory 
the  many  discourses  which  I  had  both  read  and 
heard  concerning  the  decay  of  public  credit,  with 
the  methods  of  restoring  it ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  always  been  defective,  because  they  have  al- 
ways been  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  interestfi 
and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  night ;  so  that  I  fell  insensibly 

■  By  Steele. 
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into  a  kind  of  methodical  dream,  which  disposed  all 
my  contemplations  into  a  vision,  or  allegory,  or 
what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
had  been  the  morning  before ;  but  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  saw,  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they 
told  me)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead 
of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were 
hung  with  many  acts  of  parliament  written  in  golden 
letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  mag- 
na charta,  with  the  act  of  uniformity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  act  of  toleration  on  the  left.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  act  of  settlement, 
which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that 
sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were 
covered  with  such  acts  of  parliament  as  had  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  public  funds.  The 
lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable  value  upon  these 
several  pieces  of  furniture,  insomuch  that  she  often 
refreshed  her  eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with 
a  secret  pleasure  as  she  looked  upon  them ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  shewed  a  very  particular  uneasiness 
if  she  saw  a^;  thing  appro^hing  that  might  hurt 
them.  She  appeared,  indeed,  infinitely  timorous  in 
all  her  behaviour:  and  whether  it  was  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was  troubled 
with  vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who 
I  found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed 
colour,  and  startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.  She 
was  likewise  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  vale- 
tudinarian than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  in 
her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such  momentary  con- 
sumptions, that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  would 
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fall  away  from  the  most  florid  complexion  and  the 
most  healthful  state  of  body,  and  wither  into  a  skel- 
eton. Her  recoveries  were  often  as  sudden  as  her 
decays,  insomuch  that  she  would  revive  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  a  wasting  distemper,  into  a  habit  of  the 
highest  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing 
these  quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution. 
There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who  re- 
ceived every  hour  letters  from  all-  parts  of  the  world, 
which  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually 
reading  to  her;  and  according  to  the  news  she 
heard,  to  which  she  was  exceedingly  attentive,  she 
changed  colour,  and  discovered  many  symptoms  of 
health  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of 
bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  one  upon  another 
so  high  that  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor 
on  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered 
with  vast  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on 
either  side  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much 
wonder  at,  when  I  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  she 
had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the  poets 
tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of;  and 
that  she  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into 
that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream, 
methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a 
dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by 
two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dissociable  manner, 
and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons; 
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for  which  reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy ;  the 
second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism ;  the  third,  the 
Genius  of  a  Commonwealth  and  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,"  whose  name  I 
could  not  learn.  He  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
which  in  the  dance  he  often  brandished  at  the  act 
of  settlement;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me, 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  spunge  in  his 
left  hand.^  The  dance  of  so  many  jarring  natures 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth;  in  the 
Rehearsal,^  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end 
but  to  eclipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has 
been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would 
have  been  almost  frightened  to  distraction,  had  she 
seen  but  any  one  of  these  spectres :  what  then  must 
have  been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a 
body  ?     She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight. 

'  Et  neque  jam  color  est  misto  candore  rubori ; 
Nee  Tigor,  et  Tires,  et  quse  modd  visa  placebant ; 
Nee  corpus  remanet '  Ovid.  Met  iii.  491. 

*  Her  spirits  faint, 

Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  teint, 
And  scarce  her  form  remains.' 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of 
money-bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former 
shrinking,  and  falling  into  so  many  empty  bags, 
that  I  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them 
had  been  filled  with  money. 

The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space  and  made 
the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled 

B  James  StnaH^  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  June  10»  1688. 
See  Tat  No.  187. 

<*  To  wipe  out  the  national  debt. 
P  Rehearsal,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
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with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called 
into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which. 
Homer  tells  us,  his  hero  received  as  a  present  from 
iEolus.  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side  the 
throne  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or 
little  piles  of  notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  in 
bundles,  like  Bath  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  van- 
ished. In  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres,  there 
BOW  entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions,  very 
agreeably  matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very 
amiable  phantoms :  the  first  pair  was  Liberty  with 
Monarchy  at  her  right  hand ;  the  second  was  Mode- 
ration leading  in  Religion ;  and  the  third,  a  person 
whom  I  had  never  seen,"*  with  the  Genius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  first  entrance,  the  lady  revived ; 
the  bags  swelled  to  their  former  bulk  ;  the  piles  of 
faggots  and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids 
of  guineas :  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  so  trans- 
ported with  joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must  con- 
fess I  would  fain  have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have 
closed  my  vision,  if  I  could  have  done  it. 


No.  4  MONDAY,  March  5,  1710-11. 

KgregU  mortelem  ildqne  elleatt  f 

Hob.  2  Bat  tL  681 
One  of  uncommon  silence  and  reBerrei 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is 
very  apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but 

Q  The  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  L 
t  By  Addison,  dated,  as  the  signature  is  supposed  to  imply,  from  Chel- 
sea, where  he  lived  much  about  this  time. 
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his  performances.  With  a  good  share  of  this  vanity 
in  my  heart,  I  made  it  my  business  these  three  days 
to  listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  circumstances  which  did  not  displease  me, 
I  have  been  encountered  by  others  which  gave  me 
as  much  mortification.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some  part  of  the 
species  to  be ;  what  mere  blanks  they  are  when  they 
first  come  abroad  in  the  morning ;  how  utterly  they 
are  at  a  stand,  until  they  are  set  a-going  by  some 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  au- 
thor, for  they  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be 
new,  to  be  agreeable.  If  I  found  consolation  among 
such,  I  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  incapacity  of 
others.  These  are  mortals,  who  have  a  certain  curi- 
osity without  power  of  reflection,  and  perused  my 
papers  like  spectators  rather  than  readers.  But  there 
is  so  little  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly  con- 
cern ourselves  (it  being  the  worst  way  in  the  world 
to  fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it),  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  go  on  in  my  or- 
dinary way ;  and,  without  too  much  fear  or  hope 
about  the  business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful 
of  the  design  of  my  actions,  but  very  negligent  of 
the  consequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act  by 
any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own 
minds  in  what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent 
man,  who  concerned  himself  with  no  one  breathing, 
should  be  very  little  liable  to  misrepresentation; 
and  yet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit, 
for  no  other  reason  but  my  profound  taciturnity. 
It  is  from  this  misfortune,  that,  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  I  have  ever  since  affected  crowds.     He  who 
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comes  into  assemblies  only  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
and  not  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  re- 
tirement in  a  more  exquisite  degree  than  he  possi- 
bly could  in  his  closet ;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  miser,  are  followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd 
than  any  they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt 
from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tormented, 
is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.  I  can  very  justly  say 
with  the  ancient  sage,  '  I  am  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.' 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither,  as 
most  do,  to  shew  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often 
as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  his  audi- 
ence. There  are  so  many  gratifications  attend  this 
public  sort  of  obscurity,  that  some  little  distastes  I 
daily  receive  have  lost  their  anguish ;  and  I  did,  the 
other  day,  without  the  least  displeasure  overhear 
one  say  of  me,  that  strange  fellow ;  and  another  an- 
swer, I  have  known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelve 
years,  and  so  must  you ;  but  I  believe  you  are  the 
first  ever  asked  who  he  was.  There  are,  I  must 
confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known 
as  that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  them- 
selves no  further  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  very  currently 
by  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I 
have  the  high  satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye  ;  and,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  men's  passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with  the 
greater  sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  manners^ 
failings,  and  merits. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one 
sense  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and 
vivacity.  Thus,  my  want  of,  or  rather  resignation 
of  speech,  gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  pen- 
etration in  seeing ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind,  and 
made  shrewd  guesses,  without  being  admitted  to 
their  conversation,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence 
that  good  or  ill-fortune  has  no  manner  of  force  to- 
wards affecting  my  judgment.  I  see  men  flourish- 
ing in  courts,  and  languishing  in  jails,  without  being 
prejudiced,  from  their  circumstances,  to  their  favour 
or  disadvantage ;  but,  from  their  inward  manner  of 
bearing  their  condition,  often  pity  the  prosperous, 
and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb  know,  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes  and  the  changes  of  their 
countenance,  their  sentiments  of  the  objects  before 
them.  I  have  indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  ex- 
travagance, that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me 
answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and 
argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked  my  head  at,  with- 
out my  speaking.  Will  Honeycomb  was  very  en- 
tertaining the  other  night  at  a  play,  to  a  gentleman 
who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left. 
The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to  him- 
self, when,  upon  my  looking  with  great  approbation 
at  a  young  thing  in  a  box  before  us,  he  said,  '  I  am 
quite  of  another  opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a 
very  pleasing  aspect ;  but,  methinks,  that  simplicity 
in  her  countenance  is  rather  childish  than  innocent.' 
When  I  observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said,  '  I 
grant  her  dress  is  very  becoming ;  but,  perhaps, 
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the  merit  of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother ; 
for  though,'  continued  he,  'I  allow  a  beauty  to  be 
as  much  to  be  commended  for  the  elegance  of  her 
dress,  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  language  ;  yet  if  she 
has  stolen  the  colour  of  her  ribands  from  another, 
or  had  advice  about  her  trimmings,  I  shall  not  allow 
her  the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would  call 
a  plagiary  an  author.'  When  I  threw  my  eye  to- 
wards the  next  woman  to  her,  Will  spoke  what  I 
looked,  according  to  his  romantic  imagination,  in 
the  following  manner : — 

'  Behold,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin : 
behold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good  nature, 
and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  *  Conscious  beauty,  adorned  with  con- 
scious virtue !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes ! 
What  a  bloom  in  that  person !  How  is  the  whole 
woman  expressed  in  her  appearance !  Her  air  has 
the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of 
language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this 
object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  thought- 
less creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portrait- 
ures of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters, 
which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus,  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  gen- 
eral entertainment  of  my  life :  I  never  enter  into 
the  commerce  of^  discourse  with  any  but  my  partic- 
ular friends,  and  not  in  public  even  with  them. 
Such  an  habit  has  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon 
reflections;  but  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate 
but  by  my  writings.     As  my  pleasures  are  almost 
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wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight,  I  take  it  for  a 
peculiar  happiness  that  I  have  always  had  an  easy 
and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair  sex.  If  I  never 
praised  or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  contradicted 
them.  As  these  compose  half  the  world,  and  are, 
by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our  nation, 
the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people,  I  shall  dedi- 
cate a  considerable  share  of  these  my  speculations 
to  their  service ;  and  shall  lead  the  young  through 
all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity,  marriage,  and 
widowhood.  When  it  is  a  woman's  day,  in  my 
works,  I  shall  endeavour  at  a  style  and  air  suitable 
to  their  understanding.  When  I  say  this,  I  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  thaf  I  shall  not  lower  but  exalt 
the  subjects  I  treat  upon.  Discourse  for  their  en- 
tertainment, is  not  to  be  debased,  but  refined.  A 
man  may  appear  learned,  without  talking  sentences; 
as  in  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance, 
though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,  I  shall 
take  it  for  the  greatest  glory  of  my  work,  if  among 
reasonable  women  this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table 
talk.  In  order  to  it,  I  shall  treat  on  matters  which 
relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach 
or  fly  from  the  other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them 
by  blood,  interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  think  it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that,  whatever 
skill  I  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall  never  betray 
what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  other  in  my 
presence.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  my- 
self obliged  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false 
protestations  which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in 
public  assemblies;  but  endeavour  to  make  both 
sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their 
hearts.  By  this  means,  love,  during  the  time  of  my 
speculations,  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  same  sin- 
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cerity  as  any  other  affair  of  less  consideration.  As 
this  is  the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from 
henceforth  liable  to  the  greatest  reproach  for  mis- 
behaviour in  it.  Falsehood  in  love  shall  hereafter 
bear  a  blacker  aspect  than  infidelity  in  friendship, 
or  villany  in  business.  For  this  great  and  good 
end,  all  breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the  ce- 
ment of  society,  shall  be  severely  examined.  But 
this,  and  all  other  matters  loosely  hinted  at  now,  and 
in  my  former  papers,  shall  have  their  proper  place 
in  my  following  discourses.  The  present  writing  is 
only  to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find 
me  an  idle  but  a  very  busy  Spectator.  R.* 
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Bpectatam  Adrntoi  rlsom  teneatlsf 

Hob.  An  Poet«  yer.  6. 

Admitted  to  th«  sight,  wonld  70a  not  langti  ? 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lav- 
ish in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify 
the  senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in 
the  audience.  Conmion  sense,  however,  requires 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  ma- 
chines which  may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How 
would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed, 
to  have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  in  robes 
of  ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea 
of  pasteboard  ?  What  a  field  of  raillery  would  they 

■  By  Steele.  Sir  R.  Steele,  about  the  years  1716  and  1716,  wrote  the 
paper  intitled  The  Town  Talk,  and  another  called  The  Tea  Table. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  nomben  these  papers  extended,  aa 
they  were  not  reprinted  after  their  first  appearance  in  a  folio  form. 
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have  been  led  into,  had  they  been  entertained  with 
painted  dragons  spitting  wild-fire,  enchanted  chari- 
ots drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  cascades  in 
artificial  landscapes  ?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  would 
inform  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to 
be  mixed  together  in  the  same  piece ;  and  that  the 
scenes  which  are  designed  as  the  representations  of 
nature  should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not 
with  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would  repre- 
sent a  wide  champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country 
only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd  several  parts  of 
the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  to- 
gether inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decoration 
partly  real,  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recom- 
mend what  I  have  here  said  to  the  directors,  as  well 
as  to  the  admirers  of  our  modern  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage 
full  of  little  birds  upon  his  shoulder ;  and,  as  I  was 
wondering  with  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them 
to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  what 
he  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
been  buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  Sparrows  for 
the  opera !  says  his  firiend,  licking  his  lips ;  what, 
are  they  to  be  roasted  ?  No,  no,  says  the  other ; 
they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  to  fly  about  the  stage. 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity  so 
far,  that  I  immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which 
means  I  perceived  that  the  sparrows  were  to  act  the 
part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful  grove ;  though, 
upon  a  nearer  inquiry,  I  found  the  sparrows  put  the 
same  trick  upon  the  audience  that  sir  Martin  Mar- 
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alP  practised  upon  his  mistress:  for  though  they 
flew  in  sight,  the  music  proceeded  from  a  concert 
of  flagelets  and  bird-calls,  which  were  planted  be- 
hind the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this 
discovery,  I  found,  by  the  discourse  of  the  actors, 
that  there  were  great  designs  on  foot  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  opera ;  that  it  had  been  proposed 
to  break  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise 
the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horse ;  and 
that  there  was  actually  a  project  of  bringing  the 
New-river  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetdeaus 
and  water- works.  This  project,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  is  postponed  till  the  summer  season ;  when 
it  is  thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  foun- 
tains and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  re- 
freshing to  people  of  quality.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  find  out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  is  filled  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and  fire-works ; 
which  the  audience  may  look  upon  without  catch- 
ing cold,  and  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being 
burnt ;  for  there  are  several  engines  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's  warning,  in  case 
any  such  accident  should  happen.'*  However,  as  I 
have  a  very  great  friendship  for  the  owner  of  this 
theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  in- 
sure his  house  before  he  would  let  this  opera  be 
acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  those  scenes  should  be 

*  A  comedy  by  J.  Dryden,  borrowed  from  Quinanlt's  Amant  Inducret 
and  the  Etourdi  of  Moli^re.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  gave  it  to  Dryden, 
who  adapted  it  to  the  stage ;  and  it  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  station- 
ers' company,  as  the  production  of  that  nobleman. 

«  An  alarm  of  fire  having  occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  playhouse^  a 
manager  came  forward,  and  begged  the  audience  to  be  composed,  for  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  assure  them  that  there  was  water  enough  a-top  to 
drown  them  alL 
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very  surprising,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets 
of  diflferent  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magicians  of 
different  sexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  ar- 
gument) was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  rep- 
resented)  a  Christian  conjurer  (Jdago  Christiano). 
I  must  confess  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  find  how 
an  Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black  art,  or 
how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the  part  of  the 
magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poets  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines  of 
his  preface:  ^Eccot%  bentgno  lettore^  un  parte  di 
poche  sere^  che  se  ben  nato  di  notte^  non  e  pero  aborto 
di  tenebre^  md  si  fard  conoscere  figlio  d  ^ Apollo  con 
qimlche  raggio  di  Pamasso.^ — 'Behold,  gentle  read- 
er, the  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which,  though  it  be 
the  offspring  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of 
darkness,  but  will  make  itself  known  to  be  the  son 
of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.'  He 
afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Handel  the 
Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  same 
sublimity  of  style,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a 
fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so 
ambitiously  conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  finest  writers  among  the  modern  Italians  express 
themselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such 
tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pe- 
dants in  our  own  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  fill 
their  writings  with  such  poor  imaginations  and  con- 
ceits, as  our  youths  are  afihamed  of,  before  they 
have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works  of  the 
two  nations ;  but  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
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this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians, 
such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the 
English  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pressing themselves,  resemble  those  authors  much 
more  than  the  modem  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And 
as  for  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of 
this  opera^  are  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with 
Monsieur  Boileau,*  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth 
all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows.  There  have  been 
so  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that 
it  is  feared  the  house  will  never  get  rid  of  them : 
and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  entrance 
in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so  as  to  be  seen 
flying  in  a  lady's  bedchamber,  or  perching  upon  a 
king's  throne;  besides  the  inconveniences  which 
the  heads  of  the  audience  may  sometimes  suffer 
from  them.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was 
once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera,  the  story  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat,^  and  that,  in  order  to  it, 
there  had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of 
mice ;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  play- 
house, very  prudently  considered  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  princes  of  his  stage  might  be  as 
much  infested  with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island 
was  before  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  rea- 
son he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house. 
And  indeed  I  cannot  blame  him ;  for,  as  he  said 
very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear  that 

*  Rinaldo,  an  opera,  8vo.  1711.  The  plan  by  Aaron  Hill;  the  Italian 
words  by  sign.  G.  Rossi ;  and  the  mnsic  by  Handel.  It  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  most  other  operas,  but  was  uncommonly  snccessfiil ;  Walsh, 
it  is  said,  got  1,500/L  by  printing  it 

'  Euvres  do  Boilean,  Sat  ix. 

1  See  more  of  the  pnppet-show  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat^  No.  14 ;  and 
Tat  in  6  vols,  vol  v.  p.  412. 
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any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal 
the  famous  pied  piper,*  who  made  all  the  mice  of  a 
great  town  in  Germany  follow  his  music,  and  by 
that  means  cleared  the  place  of  those  little  noxious 
anipials. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my 
reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  between 
London  and  Wise*  (who  will  be  appointed  garden- 
ers of  the  playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of  Ri- 
naldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove  ;  and  that, 
the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  will  be 
personated  by  tom-tits,  the  undertakers  being  re- 
solved to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  for  the 
gratification  of  the  audience.  C.^ 
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Oredelwnt  hoc  grande  neft^  et  morte  pUndnm, 

81  JuTenis  yetolo  uon  aaaorrexent 

JiTT.  Bat  ziU.  51 

TTwaa  impioiu  then  (bo  much  was  age  revered) 

For  yoath  to  keep  their  seats  when  an  old  man  appear*d. 

I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the 
abuse  of  the  understanding ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  has  diffused  itself 
through  both  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind ; 
and  there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be  found,  who  is 
not  more  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.     But  this  unhap- 

'  June  26,  1284^  the  rats  and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested, 
were  allnred,  it  is  said,  by  a  piper,  to  a  contiguous  river,  in  which  they 
were  all  drowned. 

*  London  and  Wise  were  the  Queen's  gardeners  at  this  time,  and  jointly 
ooncemed  in  the  publication  of  a  book  on  gardening. 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  perhaps,  from  Chelsea,  where  he  had  country 
lodgings  at  this  time.   See  No.  7  :  final  notes. 
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py  affectation  of  being  wise  rather  than  honest, 
witty  than  good-natured,  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such  false  impressions  are  * 
owing  to  the  abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit, 
and  the  awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For  this  reason.  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night, 
that  he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts 
deserve  to  be  hanged.  The  reflections  of  such  men 
are  so  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which  they  are 
concerned  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for  offending 
against  such  quick  admonitions  as  their  own  souls 
give  them,  and  blunting  the  fine  edge  of  their  minds 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  no  more  shocked  at 
vice  and  folly  than  men  of  sl6wer  capacities.  There 
is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man 
of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy,  with 
one  side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys 
the  satisfaction  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition, 
he  has  lost  the  taste  of  good- will,  of  friendship,  of 
innocence.  Scarecrow,  the  beggar  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg,  and  asks 
alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm  supper  and  a 
trull  at  night,  is  not  half  so  despicable  a  wretch  as 
such  a  man  of  sense.  The  beggar  has  no  relish 
above  sensations  ;  he  finds  rest  more  agreeable  than 
motion :  and,  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and  his  doxy, 
never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  be  whipped. 
Every  man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  en- 
joyments within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities 
and  passions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor 
a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  'But,'  continued  he,  'for 
the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue,  we  are  be- 
holden to  your  men  of  parts  forsooth ;  it  is  with 
them  no  matter  what  is  done,  so  it  is  done  with  an 
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air.  But  to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical  in  a  corrupt 
age  as  to  act  according  to  nature  and  reason,  a  self- 
ish man,  in  the  most  shining  circumstance  and  equi- 
page, appears  in  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow 
above-mentioned,  but  more  contemptible,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  more  he  robs  the  public  of  and  en- 
joys above  him.  I  lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  rule, 
that  the  Whole  man  is  to  move  together ;  that  every 
action  of  any  importance  is  to  have  a  prospect  of 
public  good :  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our 
indifferent  actions  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  of  religion,  of  good-breeding; 
without  this,  a  man,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  hop- 
ping instead  of  walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and 
proper  motion.' 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildering 
himself  in  good  starts,  I  looked  intentively  upon 
him,  which  made  him,  I  thought,  collect  his  mind  a 
little.  'What  I  aim  at,'  says  he,  'is  to  represent, 
that  I  am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandings, 
and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  the  most 
inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern  passion ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often  subservient  to 
it ;  and  as  unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it,  a 
wise  man  is  not  always  a  good  man.'  This  degene- 
racy is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but 
also  at  some  times  of  a  whole  people ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  appear  upon  examination  that  the  most  po- 
lite ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning 
as  merit  in  themselves,  without  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  them.  By  this  means  it  becomes  a  rule, 
not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how  we  do 
it.  But  this  false  beauty  will  not  pass  upon  men  of 
honest  minds  and  true  taste.      Sir  Richard  Black- 
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more*'  says,  with  as  much  good  sense  as  virtue,  '  It 
is  a  mighty  shame  and  dishonour  to  employ  excel- 
lent faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to  humour  and 
please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit  and  an- 
gelic faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the  whole 
creation.'  He  goes  on  soon  after  to  say  very  gene- 
rously, that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem^ 
'  to  rescue  the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravishers ; 
to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste  mansions ; 
and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment  suitable  to 
their  dignity.'  This  certainly  ought  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  every  man  who  appears  in  public ;  and  who- 
ever does  not  proceed  upon  that  foundation,  injures 
his  country  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his  studies. 
When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of 
one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the  other,  society  is  upon 
a  wrong  basis ;  and  we  shall  be  ever  after  without 
rules  to  guide  our  judgment  in  what  is  really  be- 
coming and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason  direct 
one  thing,  passion  and  humour  another.  To  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road 
that  is  both  endless  and  intricate  ;  when  we  pursue 
the  other,  our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we 
aim  at  easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as 
polite  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world ;  but  any  man 
who  thinks,  can  easily  see,  that  the  affectation  of 
being  gay  and  in  fashion  has  very  near  eaten  up  our 
good  sense  and  our  religion.  Is  there  any  thing  so 
just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built  up- 
on exerting  ourselves  in  what  is  proper  and  agreea- 

•  See.  Tat  Noa.  8,  14.    Spect  Nos.  6,  889. 

'  Creation.    See  preface,  Spect.  No.  883,  and  note. 
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ble  to  the  institutions  of  justice  and  piety  among  us  ? 
And  yet  is  there  any  thing  more  common,  than  that 
we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them?  All 
which  is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than 
that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming, 
but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  us  to  think  so. 
Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors,  is  founded,  me- 
thinks,  upon  instinct ;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous 
as  age !  I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  men- 
tion of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  little  story,  which  I  think  a  pretty  in- 
stance, that  the  most  polite  age  is  in  danger  of  being 
the  most  vicious. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  repre- 
sentation of  some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late 
for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality.  Many 
of  the  young  gentlemen  who  observed  the  diflSculty 
and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where  they 
sat.  The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seats  to  which 
he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose 
him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whole 
audience.  The  frolic  went  round  all  the  Athe- 
nian benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there  were 
also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When 
the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appointed 
for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more 
virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with 
the  greatest  respect  received  him  among  them. 
The  Athenians,  being  suddenly  touched  with  a 
sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own  degener- 
acy, gave  a  thunder  of  applause  ;  and  the  old  man 

VOL.  I. — 8 
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cried  out, — The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good^ 
but  the  Lacedemonians  practise  it.'  R.* 


No.  7.  THURSDAY,  March  8, 1710^11. 


Bonmla,  terroreB  magiccM,  minumla,  sagas, 
Noctnrnoa  lemnrea,  portentaqae  Theasala  rides  f 

Hob.  S,  Ep.  U.  908. 
Yiaioiis,  and  maglo  ^Ils,  can  you  despise, 
And  laugh  at  witches,  gfaostSi  and  prodigies  f 


Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very 
much  dejected.  Upon  asking  him  the  occasion  of 
it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  very 
strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were 
afraid  portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves  or 
to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room,  I 
observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance, 
which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not 
heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no 
sooner  sat  down,  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me 
a  little  while,  '  My  dear,'  said  she,  turning  to  her 
husband,  '  you  may  now  see  the  stranger  that  was 
in  the  candle  last  night'  Soon  after  this,  as  they 
began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  told  her  that  he  was  to  go  into 
join-hand  on  Thursday.  '  Thursday ! '  says  she ;  '  No, 
child ;  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  begin  upon 
Childermas-day  ;  tell  your  writing-master  that  Fri- 
day will  be  soon  enough.'     I  was  reflecting  with 

«  By  Steele,  who,  it  is  thought,  commonly  distingmBhed  his  original  pa- 
pers by  this  mark,  and  generally  used  the  letter  T  as  an  editorial  signature ; 
but  there  are  instances,  perhaps,  that  apparently  militate  against  this  sup- 
position. 
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myself  on  the  oddness  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering 
that  any  body  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to  lose  a 
day  in  every  week.  In  the  midst  of  these  my  mus- 
ings, she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  salt  upon 
the  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepi- 
dation and  hurry  of  obedience  that  I  let  it  drop  by 
the  way ;  at  which  she  immediately  startled,  and 
said  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I  looked  very 
blank ;  and,  observing  the  concern  of  the  whole 
table,  began  to  consider  myself,  with  some  confu- 
sion, as  a  person  who  had  brought  a  disaster  upon 
the  family.  The  lady,  however,  recovering  herself 
after  a  little  space,  said  to  her  husband  with  a  sigh, 
'  My  dear,  misfortunes  never  come  single.'  My  friend, 
I  found,  acted  but  an  under  part  at  his  table  ;  and, 
being  a  man  of  more  good-nature  than  understand- 
ing, thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the 
passions  and  humours  of  his  yoke-fellow.  '  Do  not 
you  remember,  child, '  says  she,  '  that  the  pigeon- 
house  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench 
spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table  ?  ' — '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  my 
dear;  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Almanztu'  The  reader  may 
guess  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done  all  this 
mischief  I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could 
%  with  my  usual  taciturnity ;  when,  to  my  utter  con- 
fusion, the  lady  seeing  me  quitting  my  knife  and 
fork,  and  laying  them  across  one  another  upon  my 
plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  so  far  as 
to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side 
by  side.  What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  com- 
mitted I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose  there  was 
some  traditionary  superstition  in  it ;  and  therefore, 
in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of 
my  knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
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figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future, 
though  I  do  not  know  any  reason  for  it. 

It  is  not  diflficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that  she 
regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an 
unfortunate  aspect:  for  which  reason  I  took  my 
leave  immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to 
my  own  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell 
into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  evils  that  at- 
tend these  superstitious  follies  of  mankind;  how 
they  subject  us  to  imaginary  aflBictions,  and  addi- 
tional sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were 
not  suflBcient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  indififerent 
circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  sufiFer  as  much 
from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils.  I  have 
known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ; 
and  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose 
his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry-thought. 
A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a 
cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of 
a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which 
may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination  that  is 
filled  with  omens  and  prognosticks  ;  a  rusty  nail  or 
a  crooked  pin  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly,  that 
was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an 
old  woman  unluckily  observed  there  were  thirteen 
of  us  in  company.  This  remark  struck  a  panic  ter- 
ror into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the 
room ;  but  a  fi^iend  of  mine,  taking  notice  that  one 
of  our  female  companions  was  big  with  child,  affirm- 
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ed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  portending  one  of  the  company  should 
die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should  be  born. 
Had  not  my  friend  found  this  expedient  to  break 
the  omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in 
the  company  would  have  fallen  sick  that  very 
night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours 
produces  infinite  disturbances  of  this  kind  among 
her  friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt 
of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated 
Sybils,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  ap- 
paritions, and  hearing  death-watches ;  and  was  the 
other  day  almost  frighted  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
great  house-dog  that  howled  in  the  stable  at  a  time 
when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach.  Such  an  extra- 
vagant cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people, 
not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  superiiume- 
rary  duties  of  life ;  and  arises  from  that  fear  and 
ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man. 
The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of 
death  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil),  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with 
innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions,  and  con- 
sequently dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such 
groundless  prodigies  and  predictions.  For  as  it  is 
the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils 
of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy ;  it  is  the 
employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  senti- 
ments of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  troubled 
were  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though 
it  should  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can 
befal  me.     I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any 
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happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before 
it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mind;  and 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of  events  and 
governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it 
which  I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that 
which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity. 
When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  my- 
self to  his  care ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to 
his  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help ;  and  question 
not  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to 
my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time 
nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not 
at  all  solicitous  about  it ;  because  I  am  sure  that  he 
knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  com- 
fort and  support  me  under  them.  C 

'  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.  See  No.  6,  note 
adjin. 

The  signature  of  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spect  occur  in  this  order ; 
1,  C — 2,  L — 8, 1'-4,  O :  of  the  real  meaning  of  them  probably  no  unexcep- 
tionable explication  can  now  be  given ;  but  it  is  not  very  credible  that  Addi- 
son adopted  these  letters,  and  placed  them  in  this  order,  merely  because  the 
combination  of  them  made  up  the  name  of  the  Muse  CLIO.  The  idea  of 
their  being  the  initials  of  the  places  from  which  Addison  dated  his  papers 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  which  the  conjecturer  would  gladly  exchange  for  a 
more  ■atis&ctory  explanation.  See  No.  565 ;  and  a  Tague  passage  in  Steele's 
dedication  of  The  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreye,  relative  to  the  signature,  and 
transcribed  as  a  proper  note  on  Spect  Na  221. 
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No.  8.  FRIDAY,  MARCH  9,  1710-11. 

At  Yenas  obecnro  gradlentet  aere  Mpalt; 

£t  mnlto  nebnla  drciim  Dm  ftidit  amlota, 

Oeroere  ne  qaia  eoi 

YnSk  .An.  i.  41& 

Thaj  mtfch  obaoare,  for  Yenus  kindly  shrouds 
'Witk  mlflts  tkelr  persons,  snd  involves  In  oload& 

DsTDnr. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  of 
letters,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as  good 
an  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish 
him  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no  apology  for 
them: 

*T0  THE  SPECTATOR,  Ac 

*SIB, 

'  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society 

for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think 

myself  a  proper  person  for  your  correspondence. 

I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  present  state  of 

religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint 

you  with  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market  town 

in  the  whole  island.     I  can  tell  you  the  progress 

that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities,  boroughs,  and 

corporations ;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  practices 

that  are  committed  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what 

is  done  in  my  own  family.     In  a  word,  sir,  I  have 

my  correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 

nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  accounts  from 

time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall 

under  their  several  districts  and  divisions. 

'I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular 

quarters  and  regions  of  this  great  town,  than  with 

tJie  different  parts  and  distributions  of  the  whole 

nation.    I  can  describe  every  parish  by  its  impieties ; 
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and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewdness 
prevails ;  which  gaining  has  taken  the  possession  of; 
and  where  drunkenness  has  got  the  better  of  them 
both.  When  I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the 
poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited 
by  common  swearers.  When  I  would  encourage 
the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  inprove  the  hempen 
manufacture,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  haunts  and  resorts  of  female  night-walkers. 

After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let 
you  know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
you  information  of  a  certain  irregular  assembly, 
which  I  think  falls  very  properly  under  your  obser- 
vation, especially  since  the  persons  it  is  composed 
of  are  criminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadver- 
sions of  our  society.  I  mean,  sir,  the  Midnight 
Mask,  which  has  of  late  been  frequently  held  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  town,  and 
which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  additions  and 
improvements. «  As  all  the  persons  who  compose 
this  lawless  assembly  are  masked,  we  dare  not 
attack  any  of  them  in  our  way,  lest  we  should  send 
a  woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Counter :  besides  that  their  numbers 
are  so  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be 
able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were 
accompanied  with  all  our  guard  of  constables. 
Both  these  reasons,  which  secure  them  from  our 
authority,  make  them  obnoxious  to  yours ;  as  both 
their  disguise  and  their  numbers  will  give  no  parti- 
cular person  reason  to  think  himself  affronted  by 
you. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are 
observed  by  this  new  society  are  wonderfully  con- 

V  See  Nob.  14,  101. 
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trived  for  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The 
women  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  introduced 
by  their  friends,  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them, 
upon  their  first  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  any 
body  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There  are 
several  rooms  where  the  parties  may  retire,  anjd,  if 
they  please,  shew  their  faces  by  consent.  Whispers, 
squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  free- 
doms  of  the  place.  In  short,  the  whole  design  of 
this  libidinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in  assig- 
nations and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  you  will  take 
eflfectual  methods,  by  your  public  advice  and  admo- 
nitions, to  prevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude  of 
both  sexes  from  meeting  together  in  so  clandestine 
a  manner. 

'  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  fellow-labourer, 

'  T.  B.' 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  re- 
ceived another  upon  the  same  subject;  which,  by 
the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by 
some  young  Templar : 

i  gjj.  Middle  Temple,  1710-11. 

'  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or 
folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for  it, 
is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In  order 
to  do  this,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time 
in  February  last  I  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade. 
Upon  my  first  going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a 
dozen  female  quakers,  who  seemed  willing  to  adopt 
me  for  a  brother ;  but  upon  a  nearer  examination  I 
found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of  coquettes,  disguised 
in  that  precise  habit.  I  was  soon  after  taken  out 
to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first 
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quality,  for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully. 
As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled  one  an- 
other through  our  masks ;  and  as  I  am  very  well 
read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  following 
verses  out  of  his  poem  to  Vandyke : 

"  The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  woand  him  so ; 
Bat,  confounded  with  thy  art, 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart." 

'  I  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languish- 
ing air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had 
made  a  conquest.     She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my 
face  was  not  akin  to  my  tongue ;  and  looking  upon 
her  watch,  I  accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of 
a  coronet  on  the  back  of  it.     I  was  so  transported 
with  the  thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I  plied  her 
from  one  room  to  another  with  all  the  gallantries  I 
could  invent ;    and  at  length  brought  things  to  so 
happy  an  issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private  meeting 
the  next  day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or 
equipage.     My  heart  danced  in  raptures,  but  I  had 
not  lived  in  this  golden  dream  above  three  days, 
before  I  found  good  reason  to  wish  that  I  had  con- 
tinued true  to  my  laundress.     I  have  since  heard, 
by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady  does 
not  live  far  from  Covent-garden,  and  that  I  am  not 
the  first  cully  whom  she  has  passed  herself  upon  for 
a  countess. 

'  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  cloud 
for  a  Juno ;  and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this 
adventure,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  possibly 
be  as  vain  young  coxcombs  as  myself,  I  do  most 
heartily  give  you  leave. 

'  I  am,  Sib,  your  most  humble  admirer, 

'  B.  L.' 
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I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself,  in 
the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo  \^  and  till 
then  shall  suspend  my  judgment  of  this  midnight 
entertainment,*  C.*^ 

«*«  Letters  for  the  Spectator  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Buckley,  at  the  Dol- 
phin, in  Little  Britain. — Spect.  in  folia 


No.  9.     SATURDAY,  March  10,  1710-11. 

^Tigris  agit  rabldA  cnm  tlgride  pac«m 

Perpetuun,  mtIb  Inter  ee  oonyenit  nnls. 

Jut.  Sat  xr.  168. 
Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  youll  find 
In  leagues  ofrenalve  and  defensive  joined. 

Tat». 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  in- 
stance of  it,  we  may  observe  that  we  take  all  occa- 
sions and  pretensions  of  forming  ourselves  into  those 
little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though 
never  so  trivial,  they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a-week  upon 
the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance.  I  know 
a  considerable  market-town  in  which  there  was  a 
club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you 
may  well  suppose)  to  entertain  one  another  with 
sprightliness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one  another  in 
countenance.  The  room  where  the  club  met  was 
something  of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances ; 
the  one  by  a  door  of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  other 
by  a  pair  of  folding  doors.     If  a  candidate  for  this 

^  See  Spect  No.  1. 

'  Nos.  14,  101,  and  notes  on  the  masquerade. 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.    See  No.  7,  not« 
adjin. 
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corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance  through  the 
first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he 
stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way 
through  it,  the  folding  doors  were  immediately 
thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted 
as  a  brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above 
three  ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up 
another  composed  of  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who, 
being  very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they  could 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom 
they  represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles ; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and  consequently  out  of  the  magistracy. 
These  factions  tore  the  corporation  in  pieces  for 
several  years,  till  at  length  they  came  to  this  accom- 
modation ;  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the  town  should 
be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs ;  by  which 
means  the  principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the 
confederacy,  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  alliance  was 
formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  king  Charles  the 
Second,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities 
and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  this  sur- 
name of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently 
declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted 
with  republican  and  anti-monarchical  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used 
as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of 
a  club.  That  of  the  George's,  which  used  to  meet 
at  the  sign  of  the  George  on  St.  George's  day,  and 
swear,  '  Before  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory. 
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There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  this  city 
what  they  call  street  clubs,  in  which  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  street  converse  together  every 
night.  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lodg- 
ings in  Ormond-street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend 
that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me  there  was  at  that 
time  a  very  good  club  in  it ;  he  also  told  me,  upon 
further  discourse  with  him,  that  two  or  three  noisy 
country  squires,  who  were  settled  there  the  year 
before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of  house- 
rent  ;  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  incon- 
veniences for  the  future)  had  thoughts  of  taking 
every  house  that  became  vacant  into  their  own 
hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenant  for  it  of  a  socia- 
ble nature  and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum-Drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly 
an  unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest 
gentlemen  of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to 
sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  till 
midnight.  The  Mum  club  (as  I  am  informed)  is 
an  institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an 
enemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second :  I 
mean,  the  club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none  was  to 
be  admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The 
president  of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen 
in  single  combat ;  and,  as  for  the  other  members, 
they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  number  of 
their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side  table,  for 
such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shewn  a  lauda- 
ble ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club,  con- 
sisting only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue 
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knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  of 
the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a 
kind  of  awe  and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their 
male-beholders.  I  hope  to  increase  the  number  of 
these  by  publishing  this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall 
always  endeavour  to  make  an  innocent,  if  not  an  im- 
proving entertainment,  and  by  that  means  at  least 
divert  the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater 
trifles.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give 
some  finishing  touches  to  those  which  are  already 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  human  nature,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  all  those  imperfections  that 
are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues  which  are 
the  embellishments,  of  the  sex.  In  the  mean  while, 
I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much 
time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away 
.  garter  of  an  hour  ia  .  da^on  this  paper'  sinoe 
they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers 
are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  paper  ^hich  I  oblige  my- 
self  to  furnish  every  day :  but  to  make  them  easy 
in  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to 
give  it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know 
will  be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  small  wits ; 
who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise, 
desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that  it  is 
high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little 
pleasantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little 
smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  against 
their  best  friends,  when  they  have  such  a  handle 
given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remem- 
ber, that  I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this 
piece  of  raillery.  C 

'  Bj  Addiflon,  dated,  perhaps  from  ChelBea.    See  Noe.  6^  7,  final  notes. 
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Jut.  8«t  U.  6a. 
Th6  doTM  are  oenanr'd,  while  tba  orows  are  qiar'd. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry,  She  is  in 
that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  affected  with  the 
follies  of  youth  or  infirmities  of  age ;  and  her  con- 
versation is  so  mixed  with  gayety  and  prudence,  that 
she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
Her  behaviour  is  very  frank,  without  being  in  the 
least  blameable  ;  and,  as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of 
any  amorous  or  ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her 
visitants  entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves 
very  freely,  whether  they  concern  their  passions  or 
their  interests.  I  made  her  a  visit  this  afternoon, 
having  been  formerly  introduced  to  the  honour  of 
her  acquaintance  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  sometimes 
into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive  man.  I 
found  her  accompanied  with  one  person  only,  a 
common-plac^  talker,  who  upon  my  entrance  arose, 
.and,  after  a  very  slight  civility,  sat  down  again ; 
then  turning  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse,  which 
I  found  was  upon  the  old  topic  of  constancy  in  love. 
He  went  on  with  great  facility  in  repeating  what  he 
talks  every  day  of  his  life ;  and,  with  the  ornaments 
of  insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his  ar- 
guments by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs,  which 
allude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the  general 
levity  of  women.  Methought  he  strove  to  shine 
more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish  himself  be- 
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fore  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  understanding. 
She  had  often  an  inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but 
could  find  no  opportunity,  till  the  larum  ceased  of 
itself;  which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated  and  mur- 
dered the  celebrated  story  of  the  Ephesian  Matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery 
as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have  al- 
ways observed  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  nicer 
regard  to  their  honour,  or  what  other  reason  I  can- 
not tell,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those  gen- 
eral aspersions  which  are  cast  upon  their  sex,  than 
men  are  by  what  is  said  of  theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from 
the  serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

'  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all  you 
have  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that  the  story  you 
have  given  us  is  not  quite  two  thousand  years  old, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presumption  to  dis- 
pute with  you :  but  your  quotations  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man.  The  man, 
walking  with  that  noble  animal,  shewed  him,  in  the 
ostentation  of  human  superiority,  a  sign  of  a  man 
killing  a  lion.  Upon  which  the  lion  said  very  justly, 
"  We  lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could 
shew  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for  one  lion 
killed  by  a  man."  You  men  are  writers;  and  can 
represent  us  women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in 
your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  in- 
jury. You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your 
discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  education ;  and  that  an  ability  to  dissemble  our 
aflFections,  is  a  professed  part  of  our  breeding. 
These,  and  such  other  reflections  are  sprinkled  up 
and  down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors,  who 
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leave  behind  them  memorials  of  their  resentment 
against  the  scorn  of  particular  women,  in  invectives 
against  the  whole  sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not, 
was  the  celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the 
pleasant  aggravations  of  the  frailty  of  the  Ephesian 
lady ;  but  when  we  consider  this  question  between 
the  sexes,  which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute 
or  raillery  ever  since  there  were  men  and  women, 
let  us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from  such  as 
have  not  either  ambition  or  capacity  to  embellish 
their  narrations  with  any  beauties  of  imagination. 
I  was  the  other  day  amusing  myself  with  Ligon's* 

*  The  plan  of  this  edition  admits  of  rerj  little  enlargement ;  but  a  storj 
so  singular  cannot  well  be  passed  orer  without  some  illustration.  The 
yery  little  that  can  be  said  of  it  here,  is  taken  from  a  French  work  too 
expensive  to  be  common,  and  unriyalled  in  its  kind.  Li  goo,  on  whose 
authority  the  whole  relation  is  ultimately  rested,  was  in  Barbadoes  when 
this  detestable  transaction  happened;  and  his  account,  written  with  great 
simplicity,  has  intrinsic  marks  of  veracity.  His  description  of  Yarico  is 
interesting,  and  he  tells  the  sad  story  of  her  wrongs  with  commendable 
simplicity  and  honest  indignation.  This  lovely  Indian  soon  found  an  ad- 
mirer in  the  house  of  bondage,  and  not  long  after  proved  with  child  to  a 
white  domestic  in  the  family  of  her  master.  When  the  time  of  her  labor 
came,  she  secretly  withdrew  into  a  wood,  from  which  she  returned  three 
hours  after,  bearing  in  her  arms,  with  great  gayety,  the  fruit  of  her  love, 
that  promised  in  time  to  be  as  beautiful  as  its  mother.  Her  fellow  slaves 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  undertake  the  revenge  of  her  injurieSi 
but  they  contrived  to  communicate  their  resentment  to  all  the  negroes  in 
the  isluid.  Tarico's  flagrant  ill-treatment^  in  concurrence  with  severities 
inflicted  on  slaves,  or  said  to  have  been  inflicted,  by  hard-hearted  masters 
about  this  time,  became  the  cause,  or  the  occasion,  of  an  alarming  con- 
spiracy of  the  negroes  for  a  general  massacre,  and,  in  1649,  went  very  nigh 
to  have  cost  the  lives  of  all  the  English  in  Barbadoes.  The  intended  in- 
surrection was  happily  discovered  bnt  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  mischief^  in  consequence  of  the  lenity  and  kindness  of  an 
Englishman  to  his  negro  slave,  who  was  in  confederacy  with  the  unfortunate 
people  of  his  complexion.  For  particulars,  the  curious  must  be  referred 
to  the  Hist  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  liv.  viil  p.  698,  699,  19  tomes 
4ta  Paris ;  and  A  true  and  exact  History  of  Barbadoes,  die,,  by  Richard 
Ligon,  gent,  fol  1678,  p.  66,  dec.  in  which  book  there  are  passages  that 
illustrate  and  authenticate,  in  several  respects,  the  account  of  the  Courten 
family  given  in  the  Tatler,  in  six  vols,  with  notes,  voL  vl  ad  Jinem;  now 
inserted  more  accurately,  with  the  life  of  William  Courten,  Esq.  in  th« 
new  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
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Account  of  Barbadoes ;  and,  in  answer  to  your  well- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (aa  it  dwells  upon  my 
memory)  out  of  that  honest  traveller,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  page,  the  history  of  Inkle  and  Yarico. 

''Mr.  Thomas  Inkle/ of  London,  aged  twenty 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in  the  good  ship 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  16th  of  June  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his  for- 
tune by  trade  and  merchandise.  Our  adventurer 
was  the  third  son  of  an  eminent  citizen,  who  had 
taken  particular  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  an  early 
love  of  gain,  by  making  him  a  perfect  master  of 
numbers,  and  consequently  giving  him  a  quick  view 
of  loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing  the  natural 
impulses  of  his  passions,  by  prepossession  towards  his 
interests.  With  a  mind  thus  turned,  young  Inkle 
had  a  person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour 
in  his  countenance,  strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ring- 
lets of  fair  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  It 
happened,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  that  the 
Achilles,  in  some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the 
main  of  America,  in  search  of  provisions.  The 
youth,  who  is  the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others 
went  ashore  on  this  occasion.  From  their  first  land- 
ing they  were  observed  by  a  partjy  of  Indians,  who 
hid  themselves  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose.  The 
English  unadvisedly  marched  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore  into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  natives,  who  slew' the  greatest  number  of  them. 
Our  adventurer  escaped,  among  others,  by  flying 
into  a  forest.  Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote  and 
pathless  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired 
and  breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian 
maid  rushed  from  a  thicket  behind  him.  After  the 
first  surprise,  they  appeared  mutually  agreeable  to 
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each  other.     If  the  European  was  highly  charmed 
with  the  limbs,  features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  na- 
ked American;   the  American  was  no  less  taken 
with  the  dress,  complexion,  and  shape  of  an  Euro- 
pean, covered  from  head  to  foot.     The  Indian  grew 
inmiediately  enamoured  of  him,  and  consequently  so- 
licitous for  his  preservation.     She  therefore  convey- 
ed him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave  him  a  delicious 
repast  of  fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his 
thirst.     In  the  midst  of  these  good  offices,  she  would 
sometimes  play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in  the 
opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  fingers ;  then 
open  his  bosom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it. 
She  was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distinction,  for  she 
every  day  came  to  him  in  a  diflferent  dress,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shells,  bugles,  and  bredes.     She  like- 
wise brought  him  a  great  many  spoils,  which  her 
other  lovers  had  presented  to  her ;  so  that  his  cave 
was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  spotted  skins  of 
beasts,  and  most  party-coloured  feathers  of  fowls, 
which  that  world  affi>rded.     To  make  his  confine- 
ment more  tolerable,  she  would  carry  him  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  moonlight, 
to  unfrequented  groves  and  solitudes,  and  shew  him 
where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst  the 
falls  of  waters  and  melody  of  nightingales.     Her  part 
was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in  her  arms,  for 
fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occasions 
to  consult  his  safety.     In  this  manner  did  the  lovers 
pass  away  their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  in  which  the  voyager  commu- 
nicated to  his  mistress  how  happy  he  should  be  to 
have  her  in  his  country,  where  she  should  be  cloth- 
ed in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of,  and 
be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses,  without  being 
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exposed  to  wind  or  weather.  All  this  he  promiaed 
her  the  enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears  and  alarms 
as  they  were  there  tormented  with.  In  this  tender 
correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  several  months, 
when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a 
vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  signals ;  and 
in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction, 
accompanied  him  to  a  ship's  crew  of  his  country- 
men, bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from 
the  main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaves,  as  with 
us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

"To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming 
into  English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself  how 
many  days  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  during 
his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the  young 
man  very  pensive,  and  careful  what  account  he 
should  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of  his  voyage. 
Upon  which  considerations,  the  prudent  and  frugal 
young  man  sold  Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him 
to  commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him ;  but  he  only  made  use  of  that  in- 
formation to  rise  in  his  demands  upon  the  pur- 
chaser." 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think 
should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian  Ma- 
tron) that  I  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am 
sure,  take  for  greater  applause  than  any  compli-  <  < 
ments  I  could  make  her.  R.* 

*  By  Steele.    See  Note  on  signature  B^  Na  6,  ad  Jin, 
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No.    12.    WEDNESDAY,  Mabch  14, 1710-11. 

— — — Yeteres  STias  Ubi  de  pulmone  reyella 

PSBS.  Srt.T.M. 
I  root  tb*  old  woman  from  thy  trembling  heart 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking.  I  was 
forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an 
oflBcious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
morning  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honest 
family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ; 
when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured 
man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company, 
and  therefore  would  frequently  come  into  my  cham- 
ber to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore  for 
two  or  three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he 
was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high 
time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  accordingly  took  new 
lodgings  that  very  night.  About  a  week  after,  I 
found  my  joUy  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  waa 
an  honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following  words : 
*  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodgings  on 
Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  afterwards 
seen  going  towards  Islington ;  if  any  one  can  give 
notice  of  him  to  R.  B.,  fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he 
shall  be  very  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.'  As  I  am 
the  best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counsel, 
and  my  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  knowing  my 
name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered 
to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who  has  a 
great  many  children,  and  complies  with  my  humour 
in  every  thing.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have 
exchanged  a  word  together  these  five  years :  my 
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coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  with- 
out asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire,  I  point  to  my  chim- 
ney ;  if  water,  to  my  basin ;  upon  which  my  landlady 
nods,  as  much  as  to  say  she  takes  my  meaning,  and 
immediately  obeys  my  signals.  She  has  likewise 
modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her  little  boy 
offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face, 
his  eldest  sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids 
him  not  to  disturb  the  gentleman.  At  my  first  en- 
tering into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civi- 
lity of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into 
the  room;  but  my  landlady  observing  that  upon 
these  occasions  I  always  cried  Pish,  and  went  out 
again,  has  forbidden  any  such  ceremony  to  be  used 
in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the 
kitchen  or  parlour  without  being  taken  notice  of 
or  giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  dis- 
course of  the  family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress 
(though  I  am  by)  whether  the  gentleman  is  ready 
to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an 
excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heart- 
ily before  my  face  as  behind  my  back.  In  short,  I 
move  up  and  down  the  house,  and  enter  into  all 
companies  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat  or  any 
other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of 
telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with 
my  landlady's  daughters,  and  telling  stories  of  spirits 
and  apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door  the 
young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but  my 
landlady's  daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody 
but  the  gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  which  I  go 
by  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  family), 
they  went  on  without  minding  me.     I  seated  my- 
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self  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end 
of  the  room ;  and,  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I 
took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful 
stories  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes  that  had  stood  at 
the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by 
moon-light,  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured 
into  the  Red-sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and 
drawing  their  curtains  at  midnight ;  with  many  other 
old  women's  fables  of  the  like  nature.  As  one  spirit 
raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end  of  every 
story  the  whole  company  closed  their  ranks,  and 
crowded  about  the  fire.  I  took  notice  in  particular 
of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  very  attentive  to  every 
story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed 
by  himself  this  twelvemonth.  Indeed  they  talked 
so  long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  manifestly  crazed,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  the 
worse  for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of 
the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her  shoul- 
der, asking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in 
the  room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I 
used  to  do.  This  put  me  under  some  apprehensions 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  explain  myself  if  I  did 
not  retire ;  for  which  reason  I  took  the  candle  in 
my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  with- 
out wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in 
reasonable  creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  as- 
tonish and  terrify  one  another.  Were  I  a  father,  I 
should  take  a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  chil- 
dren from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which 
they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and 
are  not  able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I 
have  known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach, 
affrighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a 
little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had 
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marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There 
are  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  terrified, 
even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the 
shaking  of  a  bullrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look 
upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  conscience. 
In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very  few  whose 
ndnds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these  dread- 
ful thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought  to  arm 
ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  '  to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts,' 
(as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,) 
and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions  which  we 
imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge 
of  their  absurdity.  Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are  such  phan- 
toms and  apparitions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  in- 
terest in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to  break 
loose  upon  another  without  his  knowledge  and  per- 
mission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature 
swarm  with  spirits ;  and  that  we  have  multitudes 
of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think  our- 
selves  most  done :  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself 
with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innu- 
merable society,  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of 
the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  of 
praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  commun- 
ion of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise ;  and  had  doubt- 
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less  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod,  which  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third  line 
in  the  following  passage : 

*  Nor  think)  though  men  were  none, 

That  heay'n  would  want  spectators,  Qod  want  praise : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  hoth  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  hehold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?    Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n.' 
C.^  Parad.  Lost. 
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Dlo  mihl,  d  flas  ta  l«o^  qn«UB  erls? 

Mabt.  xii.  W. 
Were  70a  « lion,  how  would  70a  behaye  f 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afforded 
matter  of  greater  amusement  to  the  town  than 
Signior  Nicolini's^  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the 
first  rumour  of  this  intended  combat,  it  was  confi- 
dently affirmed,  and  is  still  believed  by  many  in 
both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame  lion  sent 
from  the  tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be 
killed  by  Hydaspes.    This  report,  though  altogether 

«  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.    See  No.  7,  note  on 
the  signatures  C,  L,  I,  O,  adjinem, 

^  Bee  Tatler,  No.  116,  and  note  on  S.  Nioolini. 
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groundless,  so  universally  prevailed  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
fined politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audience  gave 
it  out  in  a  whisper  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german 
of  the  tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in  King 
William's  days,  and  that  the  stage  would  be  sup- 
plied with  lions  at  the  public  expense  during  the 
whole  session.  Many  likewise  were  the  conjectures  of 
the  treatment  which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from 
the  hands  of  Signior  Nicolini :  some  supposed  that 
he  was  to  subdue  him  in  recitativo,  as  Orpheus  used 
to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to 
knock  him  on  the  head ;  some  fancied  that  the  lion 
would  not  pretend  to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero, 
by  reason  of  his  received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will 
not  hurt  a  virgin :  several,  who  pretended  to  have 
seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed  their  friends, 
that  the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in  High  Dutch,  and 
roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough-bass,  before  he 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  up  a  matter 
that  was  so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion  is 
really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a 
counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind 
the  scenes  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  some- 
thing else,  I  accidentally  justled  against  a  monstrous 
animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and,  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant. 
The  lion,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in 
a  gentle  voice,  that  I  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased ; 
'for,'  says  he,  *I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body.' 
I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by  him :  and 
in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage. 
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and  act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has 
been  observed  by  several,  that  the  lion  has  changed 
his  manner  of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first 
appearance  ;  which  will  not  seem  strange,  when  I 
acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed 
upon  the  audience  three  several  times.  The  first 
lion  was  a  candle-snufier,  who,  being  a  fellow  of  a 
testy  choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would 
not  sufier  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought 
to  have  done :  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that 
he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the 
lion ;  and  having  dropped  some  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  and 
that  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back 
in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr. 
Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him :  and  it  is 
verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that,  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he  would 
certainly  have*  done  mischief  Besides,  it  w^  ob- 
jected against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself 
so  high  upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old 
man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  be- 
longed to  the  playhouse,  and  had  the  character  of 
a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If  the 
former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  for  his 
part ;  insomuch  that,  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon 
the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydas- 
pes,  without  grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his 
flesh-colour  doublet;  but  this  was  only  to  make 
work  for  himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor. 

VOL.  I. — 10 
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I  must  not  omit,  that  it  was  this  second  lion  who 
treated  me  with  so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion, 
but  desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says 
very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does 
not  act  for  gain  ;  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  plea- 
sure in  it ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  eve- 
ning in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking : 
but  at  the  same  time  says,  with  a  very  agreeable 
raillery  upon  himself,  that,  if  his  name  should  be 
known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him  'the 
ass  in  the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper  is 
made  out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and 
the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors, 
and  has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  taking 
notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised 
to  a  gentleman's  disadvantage,  of  whom  I  must  de- 
clare myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  Signior  Nico- 
lini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peaceably 
by  one  another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  behind 
the  scenes ;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would 
insinuate,  that  it  is  but  a  sham  combat  which  they 
represent  upon  the  stage  :  but  upon  inquiry  I  find, 
that  if  any  such  correspondence  has  passed  between 
them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the 
lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to 
the  received  rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this  is 
what  is  practised  every  day  in  Westminster-hall, 
where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  it. 


/ 
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I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  re- 
lation, to  reflect  upon  Signior  Nicolini,  who  in  act- 
ing this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste 
of  his  audience  ;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  lion 
has  many  more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say 
of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at 
Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the 
king  who  sits  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives 
me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a  person  whose  action 
gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes, 
and  softness  to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  great- 
ness of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often  wished 
that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  mas- 
ter in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as 
significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would 
an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that  action  which 
is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
opera !  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this  com- 
bat of  the  lion,  to  shew  what  are  at  present  the 
reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  wri- 
ters for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste :  but  our  pres- 
ent grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a 
good  taste,  but  of  common  sense.  C* 

'  By  Addiflon,  who  '  perhaps^'  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '  from  the  bad 
sacceea  of  Rosamond,  was  led  to  think  that  only  nonsense  was  fit  to  be 
set  to  music ;  and  this  error  is  farther  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  want  of 
taste,  not  to  say  of  skill  in  music,  which  he  manifests  in  preferring  the 
French  to  the  Italian  composers,  and  in  his  general  sentiments  of  music 
and  musicians,  in  which  he  is  ever  wrong/  Hawkins's  History  of  Musio, 
4to.  vol.  V.  b.  il  c  5,  p.  14T,  148,  note.    See  Tat  No.  18. 

Sir  John's  severe  censure  appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  sentiments  of 
moaic  and  musicians  which  Addison  gives  us  in  No.  29,  to  which  this 
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*«*  Just  publiBhed,  The  Monthly  Weather  Paper,  being  baroscopical 
discoyeries  of  the  alterations  of  the  weather  everj  day  and  night  in  March 
1710-11. 

The  curious  publication.s  called  Barometer  Papers,  were  generally  half 
sheets,  printed  every  fortnight,  on  one  side  only,  and  sold  at  a  penny  a 
piece.  The  philomaths  did  not  act  with  their  usual  cunning,  when  they 
meddled  with  barometers  and  thermometers ;  for  these  instruments,  which 
they  tliought  to  have  made  subservient  to  their  knavery,  became  eventual- 
ly destructive  to  their  trade.  The  Weather  Papers^  which  they  persisted 
in  obtruding  on  the  public  with  the  utmost  impudence  and  ignorance, 
were  at  firat  very  lucrative  to  this  numerous  tribe  of  swindlers ;  but  in  the 
end  knocked  up  all  astrological  business,  in  which  a  little  before  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  scholars,  were 
dabblers.    See  Tat.  in  6  vols.  No.  228,  note ;  et  p(u$im. 
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Teqae  his,  Infelix,  ezno  monstris. 

Ovid,  Met  Iv.  600. 
Wretoh  that  thoa  art !  pat  off  this  monstrous  shape. 


I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  upon  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  the  public  diversions  five  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time ;  and  la- 
mented to  myself,  that  though  in  those  days  they 
neglected  their  morality,  they  kept  up  their  good 
sense  ;  but  that  the  beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only 
grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent,  than  the 
former.  While  I  was  in  this  train  of  thought,  an 
odd  fellow,  whose  face  I  have  often  seen  at  the  play- 
house, gave  me  the  following  letter  with  these 
words :  '  Sir,  the  Lion  presents  his  humble  service 
to  you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this  into  your  own 
hands/ 


harsh  animadversion  seems  to  be  totally  inapplicable.  See  Spectator,  No. 
29,  jKUsim.  The  knight  seems  to  be  singular  in  an  opinion,  that  Addison 
was  wrong  in  his  notions  of  music  and  painting,  and  in  every  thing,  even 
his  style  in  writing  is  not  excepted,  which  he  certainly  censures  with  the 
worst  grace  imaginable. 
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t>  Qin  'From  my  Den  in  the  Haymarket^  March  16. 

'  I  HAVE  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled 
my  resentment  against  your  reflections  upon  operas, 
till  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly  insinuate, 
that  Signior  Nicolini  and  myself  have  a  correspond- 
ence more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
valour  of  his  character  or  the  flerceness  of  mine.  I 
desire  you  would,  for  your  own  sake,  forbear  such 
intimations  for  the  future ;  and  must  say  it  is  a  great 
piece  of  ill  nature  in  you,  to  shew  so  great  an  esteem 
for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  lion  that  is  your 
own  countryman., 

'  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and 
man,^  but  am  so  equally  concerned  in  that  matter, 
that  I  shall  not  be  oflFended  to  which  soever  of  the 
animals  the  superiority  is  given.  You  have  mis- 
represented me,  in  saying  that  I  am  a  country  gen- 
tleman who  act  only  for  my  diversion ;  whereas, 
had  I  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I  once 
had  when  I  was  a  fox  hunter,  I  should  not  resign 
my  manhood  for  a  maintenance  ;  and  assure  you,  as 
low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present,  I  am  so 
much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  would  scorn  to  be 
any  beast  for  bread  but  a  lion.     Yours,  &a' 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my 
landlady's  children  brought  me  in  several  others, 
with  some  of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present 
paper,  they  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, viz.,  the  elegance  of  our  present  diversions. 

i  gjn  '  Goyent  Gurden,  March  18. 

*  I  HAVE  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton 
of  this  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  have 

7  See  Spect  No.  11,  marked  as  this  paper  is,  with  Steele's  peculiar  sig^ 
nature,  R. 
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not  missed  tolling  in  to  prayers  six  times  in  all  those 
years ;  which  office  I  have  performed  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  till  this  fortnight  last  past,  during  which 
time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the  warning  of 
my  bell,  morning  and  evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet- 
show  set  forth  by  one  Powell  under  the  Piazzas. 
By  this  means  I  have  not  only  lost  my  two  custom- 
ers, whom  I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  apiece  over 
against  Mrs.  Rachel  Eyebright,  but  Mrs.  Rachel 
herself  is  gone  thither  also.  There  now  appear 
among  us  none  but  a  few  ordinary  people,  who  come 
to  church  only  to  say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have 
no  work  worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I 
have  placed  my  son  at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the 
ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it 
stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garden ;  but  they 
only  laugh  at  the  child. 

'  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  world, 
that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  future, 
and  that  punchinello  may  choose  hours  less  canoni- 
cal. As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  full  con- 
gregation, while  we  have  a  very  thin  house  ;  which 
if  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

*SiR,  Yours,  &c.' 

The  following  epistle  I  find  is  from  the  under- 
taker of  the  masquerade." 

*SIR, 

'  I  HAVE  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask  so 
carefully  (in  not  inquiring  into  persons),  that  I  can- 
not tell  whether  you  were  one  of  the  company  or 
not  last  Tuesday ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  still 
design  to  come,  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own 

*  See  Spect  No.  8,  No.  101.    Guard.  No.  142,  Na  164»  and  notea  on 
the  masquerade. 
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entertainment,  please  to  admonish  the  town,  that 
all  persons  indifferently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of 
diversion.     I  could  wish,  Sir,  you  could  make  them 
understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  in  mas- 
querade, and  a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do 
things  proper  for  the  dress  in  which  he  appears. 
We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman 
senators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress  of  rakes. 
The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that  people  dress 
themselves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not 
what  they  are  fit  for.     There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  mask, 
and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.     But  let  me 
beg  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  some  other 
good  romance,  before  they  appear  in  any  such  cha- 
racter at  my  house.     The  last  day  we  presented, 
every  body  was  so  rashly  habited,  that  when  they 
came  to  speak  to  each  other,  a  nymph  with  a  crook 
had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in  the  pert  style  of  the 
pit  bawdry ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  philoso- 
pher was  speechless,  till  an  occasion  offered  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  refuse  of  the  tyi-ing  rooma 
We  had  a  judge  that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker 
for  his  partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood 
by  as  spectators :  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles 
of  wine,  and  a  Jew  eat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon. 
•  If  I  can  bring  my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the 
maskers  preserve  their  characters  in  my  assemblies, 
I  hope  you  will  allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for 
more  elegant  and  improving  gallantries  than  any 
the  town  at  present  affords,  and,  consequently,  that 
you  will  give  your  approbation  to  the  endeavours 

of; 

' '  Sib,  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant.' 
I  ain  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me 
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to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same 
paper ;  for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  en- 
couragement given  to  his  skill  in  motions,*  provided 
he  is  under  proper  restrictions. 

*SIB, 

'The  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  that 
under  the  little  Piazza  in  CovQut  Garden,  being  at 
present  the  two  leading  diversions  of  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Powell  professing  in  his  advertisements  to  set 
up  Whittington  and  his  Cat^  against  Rinaldo  and 
Armida,  my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last 
week  to  view  both  these  performances,  and  make 
my  observations  upon  them. 

'  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Mr. 
Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a 
bill  of  fare  before-hand,  every  scene  is  new  and  un- 
expected ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  undertak- 
ers of  the  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an 
expectation  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much  dis- 
appoint their  audience  on  the  stage. 

'  The  king  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come  from 
the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  tri- 
umphant chariot  by  white  horses,  as  my  opera-book 
had  promised  me  ;  and  thus,  while  I  expected  Ar- 
mida's  dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Argen- 
tes,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Armida,  . 
and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach.  We  had  also  but 
a  very  short  allowance  of  thunder  and  lightning ; 
though  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to 
the  boy  who  had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted 
dragons,  and  made  them  spit  fire  and  smoke.     He 

•  Puppet-shows  were  formerly  called  motions. 

^  The  oarionB  may  see  the  original  advertisement  of  this  puppet-show, 
and  ample  accounts  of  Powell,  in  a  late  edition  of  the  Tatler,  voL  iil  No. 
IB,  p.  27 ;  vol  V.  p.  412 ;  vol  vL  No.  286,  p.  178,  et  pautm. 
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flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just  proportions  and  in 
such  due  time,  that  I  could  not  forbear  conceiving 
hopes  of  his  being  one  day  a  most  excellent  player. 
I  saw,  indeed,  but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his 
whole  action  complete ;  I  mean,  the  keeping  his 
head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding  his  candle. 

'  I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers 
had  both  the  same  thought,  and  I  think  much  about 
the  same  time,  of  introducing  animals  on  their  sev- 
eral stages,  though  indeed  with  very  diflferent  sue- 
cess.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the  Hay- 
market  fly  as  yet  very  irregularly  over  the  stage  ; 
and  instead  of  perching  on  the  trees,  and  perform- 
ing their  parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into 
the  galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles ;  whereas  Mr. 
Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  in  the 
flrst  scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves 
to  excel  his  adversaries  in  their  own  way  ;  and  in- 
troduce larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or  In- 
nocence Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited  next 
week  with  a  pair  of  new  elders. 

'  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated, 
I  confess,  by  Punch's  national  reflections  on  the 
French,  and  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the 
Queen's  lap,  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner  before  so 
great  an  assembly. 

'  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  thing, 
indeed,  was  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes 
were  managed  very  dexterously ;  which  calls  on  me 
to  take  notice,  that  at  the  Haymarket  the  under- 
takers forgetting  to  change  their  side-scenes,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  in  the 
midst  of  a  delightful  grove :  and  though  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  stage  had  very  much  contributed  to 
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the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by  walking  up  and  down 
between  the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  in  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
and  without  any  visible  concern  taking  snuflf. 

'  I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further,  in  which 
both  dramas  agree ;  which  is,  that  by  the  squeak  of 
their  voices  the  heroes  of  each  are  eunuchs ;  and  as 
the  wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our  own 
language. 


'I  am,  &c.' 


'»•  ADVERTISEMENT. 


On  the  first  of  April  will  be  performed,  at  the  playhoase  in  the  Hay- 
market,  an  opera  called  The  Cruelty  of  Atreus. 

N.  R  The  scene,  wherein  Thyestes  eats  his  own  children,  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  famous  Mr.  Psalmanazar,  lately  arrived  from  Formosa ;  the 
whole  supper  being  set  to  kettle-drums. — ^Tatlcr  in  folio.  See  Life  of 
Psalmanazar,  &e.  8vo.  1764.     He  ate  all  his  flesh-meat  raw. 
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Par?*  leres  o^iont  animcM 

Otxd.  An.  Am.  L 169. 
Light  minds  are  pkasM  with  trlfloa. 


When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  great 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages,  and  party- 
coloured  habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one 
day  in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sat  in  a 

*  By  Steele.  The  humour  of  the  strictures  on  the  opera  in  these  papers 
ia  pointed ;  it  is  said  the  pope,  on  reading  them,  laughed  till  his  sides  shook. 
There  are  very  many  numbers  besides  this,  that  well  merit  the  attention 
of  such  as  pretend  to  distinguish  with  wonderful  facility  between  Addi- 
son's  and  Steele's  papers.    See  No.  6,  final  note. 
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coach  adorned  with  gilded  cupids,  aad  finely  painted 
with  the  Loves  of  Venus  and  Adonia.  The  coach 
was  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  be- 
hind with  the  same  number  of  powdered  footmen. 
Just  before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful 
pages,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness;  and,  by 
their  gay  dresses  and  smiling  features,  looked  like 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  little  boys  that  were  carved 
and  painted  in  every  corner  of  the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  af- 
terwards gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy 
novel.  She  had,  for  several  years,  received  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  the  account 
of  this  shining  equipage,  which  had  been  ofiered  to 
her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution. 
The  circumstances  in  which  I  saw  her,  were,  it  seems, 
the  disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of 
pageantry  to  cover  distress ;  for  in  two  months  after 
she  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp 
and  magnificence,  being  sent  thither  partly  by  the 
loss  of  one  lover,  and  partly  by  the  possession  of 
another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  unac- 
countable humour  in  womankind,  of  being  smitten 
with  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  superficial ;  and 
on  the  numberless  evils  that  befal  the  sex  fi-om  this 
light  fantastical  disposition.  I  myself  remember  a 
young  lady  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  cou- 
ple of  importunate  rivals,  who,  for  several  months 
together,  did  all  they  could  to  recommend  them- 
selves by  complacency  of  behaviour  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  conversation.  At  length,  when  the  compe- 
tition was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in 
her  choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  be- 
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thought  himself  of  adding  a  supernumerary  lace  to 
his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  effect  that  he 
married  her  the  very  week  after. 

The  useful  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being 
taken  with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new- 
married  couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether 
they  keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her  gown  and 
petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  discourse,  and 
a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation  for  a  twelve- 
month after.  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  an  hat 
buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or 
petticoat,  are  standing  topics.  In  short,  they  con- 
sider only  the  drapery  of  the  species,  and  never 
cast  away  a  thought  on  those  ornaments  of  the 
mind  that  make  persons  illustrious  in  themselves  and 
useftil  to  others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetu- 
ally dazzling  one  another's  imaginations,  and  filling 
their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts 
of  life,  than  the  solid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it. 
A  girl  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  con- 
versation, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves 
may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word,  lace  and  ribands,  sil- 
ver  and  gold  galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gew- 
gaws, are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak  minds  or 
low  educations,  and,  when  axtificiaUy  displayed,  are 
able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy  coquette  firom  the 
wildest  of  her  flights  and  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and,  in  the 
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next,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation  of  a  few 
select  companions ;  it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and 
naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and 
meadows;  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants 
within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from  multi- 
tudes of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the  contrary, 
false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses  which  she 
gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration  which  she 
raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and  pal- 
aces, theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence 
but  when  she  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  de- 
lights  in  the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes 
away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and 
gardens  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom  friend 
and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been  in  love 
with  her  ever  since  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound 
with  good  sense,  consummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual 
esteem ;  and  are  a  perpetual  entertainment  to  one 
another.  Their  family  is  under  so  regular  an  econ- 
omy, in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employ- 
ment and  diversion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  common- 
wealth within  itself  They  often  go  into  company, 
that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to  one 
another ;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy 
it  so  properly  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they 
may  renew  in  themselves  the  relish  of  a  country  life. 
By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved 
by  their  children,  adored  by  their  servants,  and  are 
become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that 
know  them. 

How  difierent  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia !  she 
considers  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon 


/ 
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discretion  and  good  housewifery  as  little  domestic 
virtues  unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality.  She  thinks 
life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  herself  out 
of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  play- 
house, or  the  drawing-room.  She  lives  in  a  perpet- 
ual motion  of  body,  and  restlessness  of  thought,  and 
is  never  easy  in  any  one  place,  when  she  thinks  there 
is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing  of  an 
opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more  aflflicting  to  her 
than  the  death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable 
part  of  her  own  sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a 
prudent,  modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited 
unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification  would  it 
be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to 
view  is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows  con- 
temptible by  being  conspicuous  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  observing, 
that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  female 
passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
milla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  oflf  all 
the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  described  as 
a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that, 
after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
she  unfortunately  cast  her  eye  on  a  Trojan  who 
wore  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail, 
with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  '  A  golden  bow,' 
says  he,  '  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  his  garment  was 
buckled  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  his  head  covered 
with  an  helmet  of  the  same  shining  metal'  The 
Amazon  immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing  for 
the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with : 


*  Totnmqne  incaata  per  agmen 

FflBmineo  prede  et  spoUoram  ardebat  amore.* 

Ms.  xL  781 
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This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles, 
the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  represents  to 
have  been  the  destruction  of  his  female  hero. 


C. 


d 
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Quid  vemm  atqae  deoens  caro  et  rogo,  et  omnia  In  hoc  sam. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  L  11. 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Letthla  b«  all  my  car»— for  this  la  alL 

Pop«. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very 
satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion ; 
another  informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled 
below  the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the 
Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet-street ;  a  third  sends 
me  an  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloves.  To 
be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  either  sex 
which  one  or  other  of  my  correspondents  has  not  in- 
veighed against  with  some  bitterness,  and  recom- 
mended to  my  observation.  I  must  therefore,  once 
for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  re- 
flections upon  red-heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to 
enter  into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct 
those  depraved  sentiments  that  gave  birth  to  all 
those  little  extravagances  which  appear  in  their  out- 
ward dress  and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic 
ornaments  are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  criminal 
in  themselves.  Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and 
you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superfluities  of  gar- 

'  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea^  where  he  had,  at 
this  time,  country  lodgings.  See  Spect.  No.  7,  final  note  on  Addison's 
signatures  C,  L^  I,  and  O. 
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niture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fall  of 
themselves,  when  the  root  that  nourishes  them  is 
destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  reme- 
dies to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected 
dress,  without  descending  to  the  dress  itself;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  that  I  have  thoughts 
of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled  The 
Censor  of  Small  Wares,  and  of  allotting  him  one  day 
in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  such  his  office.  An 
operator  of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with 
the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician ;  the  one 
might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotches  and 
tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other 
is  sweetening  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  consti- 
tution. 

To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  sp  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long  swords 
or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head-dresses  or  full  bot- 
tomed periwigs,  with  several  other  incumbrances  of 
dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very 
frequently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed  with  orna- 
ments, and  overrun  with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  hab- 
its. I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close  and 
almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaden 
with  such  a  redundance  of  excrescences.  I  must 
therefore  desire  my  correspondents  to  let  me  know 
how  they  approve  my  project,  and  whether  they 
think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may 
not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public ;  for  I  would 
not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature  rashly  and  without 
advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom 
I  must  address  myself  in  the  second  place ;  I  mean, 
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such  as  fill  their  letters  with  private  scandal,  and 
black  accounts  of  particular  persons  and  families. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  lam- 
poons sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires 
composed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to  write. 
By  the  last  post  in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of 
scandal  which  is  not  legible  ;  and  have  a  whole  bun- 
dle of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  are  full  of  blots 
and  calumnies,  insomuch  that  when  I  see  the  name 
Caelia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  scrawl,"I  conclude  of  course  that  it  brings  me  some 
account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or  an 
amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore  inform  these  my 
correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  pub- 
lisher of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little 
infamous  stories  out  of  their  present  lurking  holes 
into  broad  day-light.  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall 
only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will  not  be  pro- 
voked by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others, 
to  make  an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.  In 
short,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Drawcansir*  in  me,  that  I 
shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to  charge  whole  armies. 
It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot  and  the 
drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose ;  and 
shall  consider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species, 
not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  jtn  individual.  I  think 
it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome 
had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  I  shall  do  out  of  humanity,  what  that  empe- 
ror would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper, 
and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective  body  of  offend- 
ers. At  the  same  time  I  am  very  sensible  that 
nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  private  calumny  and 
defamation ;  but  as  my  speculations  are  not  under 

*  The  name  of  the  character  in  The  RehearsaL 
VOL.  I. — 11 
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this  necessity,  they  are  not  exposed  to  this  tempta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myself  to  my 
party  correspondents,  who  are  continually  teasing 
me  to  take  notice  of  one  another's  proceedings. 
How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is 
opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter.  About  two 
days  since,  I  was  reproached  with  an  old  Grecian 
law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a  neuter  or 
looker-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.  However, 
as  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole 
eflfect,  should  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I 
shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every  thing  which 
looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private 
inflammations,  or  allay  public  ferments,  I  shall  apply 
myself  to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours ;  but  will 
never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  having  done 
any  thing  towards  increasing  those  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities that  extinguish  religion,  deface  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing 
heads  will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the 
number  of  my  correspondents.  I  shall  therefore 
acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any  hint 
which  he  is  not  able  to  pursue ;  if  he  has  met  with 
any  surprising  story  which  he  does  not  know  how 
to  tell ;  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical  vice 
which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or  has  heard 
of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desire  to 
publish ;  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can 
furnish  out  an  innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him 
my  best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them  up  for 
a  public  entertainment 
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This  paper,  my  reader  will  find  was  intended 
for  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents  ;  but 
I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  single  out  one  of  them 
in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a 
request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 
'  SIR,  March  16,  1710-11. 

*  I  AM  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  business ;  and 
therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put 
me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  I  observe  that 
you  have  appointed  your  printer  and  publisher  to 
receive  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of 
London ;  and  shall  think  myself  very  much  honour- 
ed by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take  in  letters 
and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise 
to  fill  such  an  employment  with  sufficient  abilities, 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  industry  and 
fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius. 

'I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
C  '  Charles  Lillib.' 


No.  17.  TUESDAY,  March  20,  1710-11. 


— Tetrom  ante  omnia  Tiiltam. 

Jirr.  X.  191. 
'  A  TiMge  rongbf 
Deformed,  onfeatarecL 


Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when 
they  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it 

'  Spect.  No.  16,  by  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chekea.    Sea 
No.  7,  adfinem^  on  Addison's  signatures. 
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is,  methinks,  an  honest  and  laudable  fortitude  to 
dare  to  be  ugly ;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from 
being  abashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfections 
which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
guilt.  I  would  not  defend  a  haggard  beau,  for 
passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass,  and  giving  soft- 
nesses and  languishing  graces  to  deformity :  all  I 
intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our 
countenance  and  shape,  so  far,  as  never  to  give  our- 
selves an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  subject.  It  is  to 
the  ordinary  people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
make  very  proper  remarks  on  any  occasion,  matter 
of  great  jest,  if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair 
of  shoulders  into  an  assembly,  or  is  distinguished 
by  an  expansion  of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of  aspect. 
It  is  happy  for  a  man  that  has  any  of  these  oddnesses 
about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry  upon  himself,  as 
others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  occasion.  When 
he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a  cheerfulness, 
women  and  children,  who  were  at  first  frighted  at 
him,  will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleased  with  him. 
As  it  is  barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural 
defects,  it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he  can  jest 
upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  an  hero 
in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  from 
the  irregularity  of  his  shape,  which  he  describes  as 
very  much  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts 
himself  likewise  by  representing  to  his  reader  the 
make  of  an  engine  and  puUy,  with  which  he  used 
to  take  off  his  hat.  When  there  happens  to  be  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and  the  owner  of  it 
thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very 
great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery.  The  best 
expedient  therefore  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself 
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Prince  Harry  and  Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare,  have 
carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Falstaff  is  humourously  called  woolsack,  bed- 
presser,  and  hill  of  flesh ;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an 
elves-skin,  a  sheath,  a  bow-case,  and  a  tuck.  There 
is,  in  several  incidents  of  the  conversation  between 
them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  upon  the  person.  Great 
tenderness  and  sensibility  in  this  point  is  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  of  self-love.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face, 
which  ife  not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.  Whether 
this  might  not  partly  arise  from  my  opening  my 
mouth  much  seldomer  than  other  people,  and  by 
consequence  not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres  of 
my  visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  determine.  How- 
ever it  be,  I  have  been  often  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  shortness  of  my  face,  and  was  formerly  at 
great  pains  in  concealing  it  by  weariAg  a  periwig 
with  an  high  foretop,  and  letting  my  beard  grow. 
But  now  I  have  thoroughly  got  over  this  delicacy, 
and  could  be  contented  it  were  much  shorter,  pro- 
vided it  might  qualify  me  for  a  member  of  the 
merry  club  which  the  foUowing  letter  gives  me  an 
account  of  I  have  received  it  from  Oxford ;  and 
as  it  abounds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I  shall  set  it 
down  word  for  word  as  it  came  to  me. 

'most  profound  sib, 

'  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in 
the  last  of  your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
by  your  specimen  upon  clubs,  which  I  therefore 
hope  you  will  continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
furnish  you  with  a  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as 
perhaps  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless 
it  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  woody 
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parts  of  the  African  continent,  in  your  voyage  to  or 
from  Grand  Cairo.  There  have  arose  in  this  uni- 
versity (long  since  you  left  us  without  saying  any 
thing)  several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  socie- 
ties, as  the  Punning  club,  the  Witty  club,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club ;  as  a  burlesque 
upon  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that  seem  to 
have  come  into  the  world  in  masquerade,  for  some 
years  last  past  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly  club.  This  ill- 
favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a  president  and  twelve 
fellows;  the  choice  of  which  is  not  confined  by 
patent  to  any  particular  foundation  (as  St.  John's 
men  would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have  there- 
fore erected  a  separate  society  within  themselves), 
but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from  any  school  in  Great 
Britain,  provided  the  candidates  be  within  the  rules 
of  the  club,  aS  set  forth  in  a  Table,  intitled  The  Act 
of  Deformity ;  a  clause  or  two  of  which  I  shall 
transmit  to  you. 

'  I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted 
without  a  visible  quearity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance ;  of  which  the  president  and 
officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the 
president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

'  II.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had,  upon  exam- 
ination, to  the  gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that  oflFer 
themselves  as  founder's  kinsmen ;  or  to  the  obliquity 
of  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

'  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
eminently  miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or 
breadth,  he  shall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

*  Lastly,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  com- 
petitors for  the  same  vacancy,  cceterts  paribus^  he 
that  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  preference. 
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'  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
entertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  cod-fish,  and 
a  speech  in  praise  of  JEsop ;  whose  portraiture 
they  have  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  dispropor- 
tion, over  the  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon 
as  their  funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the  heads 
of  Thersites,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudibras,  and 
the  old  gentleman  in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated 
ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture  for  the  club-room. 

'  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers 
of  the  other  sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare  that 
they  will  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such 
as  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  though  none 
yet  have  appeared  to  do  it. 

'  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  de- 
voted champion,  has  lately  shewn  me  two  copies 
of  verses,  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  society ; 
the  first,  a  congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
Touchwood,  upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore-teeth ; 
the  other,  a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left 
shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard  (he  says),  since  the  small- 
pox, is  grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in 
the  club ;  but  I  never  heard  him  so  lavish  of  his 
fine  things,  as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who  constantly 
officiates  at  their  table  ;  her  he  even  adores  and  ex- 
tols as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mother  Shipton ;  in 
short,  Nell  (says  he)  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
works  of  nature  ;  but  as  for  complexion,  shape,  and 
features,  so  valued  by  others,  they  are  all  mere  out- 
side and  symmetry,  which  is  his  aversion.  Give 
me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president  is  a  facetious, 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  never  more  so,  than  when 
he  has  got  (as  he  calls  them)  his  dear  mummers 
about  him  ;  and  he  often  protests  it  does  him  good 
to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in 
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his  air  (which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  generality  of 
the  French  nation) ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  this  particular,  he  gave  me  a  sight  of  a 
list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  of  this  class  who  for 
these  five  years  have  fallen  under  his  observation^ 
with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear 
(as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  aspect), 
*  Sib,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

'Alex.  Carbuncle.^ 

Oxford,  March  12,  17ia  J{,  f 
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—  Eqnltl  qaoqne  Jam  mignvit  aib  aore  yolopiM 
Omnis  ad  incertoe  ocaloe  et  gaadia  yana. 

Horn.  9  Ep.  L  18T. 
Bat  now  our  nobles  too  are  fopa  and  vain, 
Neglect  the  sense,  but  lore  tbe  painted  scene. 


It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to 
posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has  made  upon  the 
English  stage;  for  there  is  no  question  but  our 
great-grand-children  will  be  very  curious  to  know 
the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit  together 
like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  country, 
and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted  before  them  in  a 
tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste 
of  Italian  music.  The  great  success  this  opera  met 
with  produced  some  attempts  of  forming  pieces 
upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natu- 

r  By  Steele.    See  note  to  No.  4,  adfinem^  on  R ;  and  No.  7,  final  note 
on  Steele's  aignatiires. 
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ral  and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation. 
This  alarmed  the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the 
town,  who  were  nsed  to  deal  in  a  more  ordinary 
kind  of  ware ;  and  therefore  laid  down  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day, 
'  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set  to  music, 
that  is  not  nonsense.  "* 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  im- 
mediately fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas ;  and 
as  there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  the  sense 
of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors  would 
often  make  words  of  their  own  which  were  entirely 
foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pre- 
tended to  translate ;  their  chief  care  being  to  make 
the  numbers  of  the  English  verse  answer  to  those 
of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
same  tune.     Thus  the  famous  song  in  Camilla  : 

Barbara  si  t^intendo,  &c. 
'  Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning.' 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover, 
was  translated  into  that  English  lamentation, 

'  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,'  &c. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined 
persons  of  the  British  nation  dying  away  and  lan- 
guishing to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
rage  and  indignation.  It  happened  also  very  fi-e- 
quently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn 
out  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another, 
made  the  music  appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue 
that  was  very  natural  in  the  other.      I  remem- 

^  See  No.  15,  note  adfinenu 
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ber  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  word ; 

'  And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity ; ' 

which  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated, 

*  And  into  pity  tumM  my  rage.' 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to 
pity  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the 
English  ;  and  the  angry  sounds  that  were  turned  to 
rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  express  pity  in 
the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  likewise, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  in- 
significant words  in  the  sentence.  I  have  known 
the  word  '  and '  pursued  through  the  whole  gamut ; 
have  been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious 
'  the  ; '  and  have  heard  the  most  beautiful  graces, 
quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon  'then,'  '  for,' 
and  '  from ; '  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English 
particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera ;  who  sung 
their  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  countrymen  performed  theirs  in  our  native 
tongue.  The  king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
English.  The  lover  fi-equently  made  his  court,  and 
gained  the  heart  of  his  princess,  in  a  language 
which  she  did  not  understand.  One  would  have 
thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues 
after  this  manner  without  an  interpreter  between 
the  persons  that  conversed  together ;  but  this  was 
the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three 
years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understand- 
ing half  the  opera;    and  therefore,  to  ease  them- 
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selves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  so 
ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  per- 
formed in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  un- 
derstand the  language  of  our  own  stage  ;  insomuch 
that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our 
Italian  performers  chattering  in  the  vehemence  of 
action,  that  they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and 
abusing  us  among  themselves ;  but  I  hope,  since  we 
do  put  such  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will 
not  talk  against  us  before  our  faces,  though  they 
may  do  it  with  the  same  safety  as  if  it  were  behind 
our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking  how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two 
or  three  hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know 
the  taste  of  his  wise  forefathers,  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing reflection :  '  In  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  un- 
derstood in  England,  that  operas  were  acted  on  the 
public  stage  in  that  language. ' 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  con- 
futation of  an  absurdity  that  shews  itself  at  the  first 
sight.  It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense 
to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous  practice ;  but 
what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest 
politeness,  which  has  established  it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the 
English,  the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  per- 
formances of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of 
giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment. 
Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when  an 
author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of 
the  Italian  opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's 
hearing  to  that  admirable  tragedy  ?      Music  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment :  but  if  it 
would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our  ears ;  if  it 
would  make  us  incapable  of  hearing  sense ;  if  it 
would  exclude  arts  that  have  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  refinement  of  human  nature ;  I  must 
confess  I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than 
Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his  common- 
wealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ;  only, 
in  general,  we  are  transported  with  any  thing  that 
is  not  English :  so  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it 
be  Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite  rooted 
out,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its  stead. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one ; 
and,  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  together,  it 
may  furnish  several  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  a 
good  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  in  a 
following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  music ;  which  I  shall  lay  down  only  in  a 
problematical  manner,  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  masters  in  the  art.  C* 
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Dl  bene  fecemnt,  Inopls  me  qnodqoe  piullll 
Finzenmt  animi,  nirb  et  perpsuca  loquentiii. 

Horn.  1  Sst  It.  17. 
Thank  heayen  that  made  me  of  an  humMe  mind ; 
To  action  little,  leas  to  words  InollnM! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which, 

'  Bj  Addisoo,  dated,  it  seem^  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Na  7. 
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methought,  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  dif- 
ferent  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  object  so 
agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to 
consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  con- 
dition of  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fancied  that 
envy  has  a  certain  magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  envious  have,  by  their  fascination,  blasted 
the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark  the 
times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious 
eye  is  most  eflfectually  pernicious,  and  have  ob- 
served, that  it  Jhas  been  when  the  person  envied  has 
been  in  any  circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph. 
At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  without  him, 
and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malignity.  But  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  speculations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or 
repeat  the  many  excellent  things  which  one  might 
collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable  aflfection ; 
but,  keeping  in  the  road  of  common  life,  consider 
the  envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three  heads, 
his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his 
life  is  inverted ;  and  the  objects  which  administer 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  exempt 
from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty,  valour, 
and  wisdom,  are  provocations  of  their  displeasure. 
What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this !  to  be 
offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because 
we  approve  him!  The  condition  of  the  envious 
man  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable ;  he  is  not 
only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or 
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success,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind 
are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their 
own  happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper  ^  is  an 
honest  tale-bearer,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  join 
in  conversation  with  envious  men.  He  points  to 
such  an  handsome  young  fellow,  and  whispers  that 
he  is  secretly  married  to  a  great  fortune.  When 
they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it ;  and 
never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress,  by  assuring 
them,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will 
leave  him  some  thousands.  Will  has  many  arts  of 
this  kind  to  torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights 
in  it.  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and  say 
faintly,  they  wish  such  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has 
the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of  every 
man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 
blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  themselves 
in  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  matter  of  great 
consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a  man  of 
known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  or 
when  any  action  which  was  well  executed,  upon 
better  information  appears  so  altered  in  circumstan- 
ces, that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided  among  many,  in- 
stead of  being  attributed  to  one.  This  is  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  these  malignants ;  for  the  person  whom 
they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is 
nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is 
shared  among  others.  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
there  came  out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  inca- 
pable of  writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the 
supposed  writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was 

k  See  Spect  No.  20. 
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his.  That  again  failed.  The  next  refuge  was  to 
say  that  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many 
pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow, 
who  sat  among  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none 
of  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where 
you  were,  whoever  writ  it'  But  the  most  usual 
succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in 
this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed, 
and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it 
from  falling  upon  any  particular  person.  You  see 
an  envious  man  clear  up  his  countenance,  if,  in  the 
relation  of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one  point, 
you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he 
hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  re- 
covers when  you  add  that  he  has  many  children. 
In  a  word,  the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man's 
favour,  is  not  to  deserve  it 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight, 
it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ; 
the  magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  pro- 
mised themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  under- 
taking, miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at 
what  would  have  been  useful  and  laudable  meets 
with  contempt  and  derision,  the  envious  man  under 
the  colour  of  hating  vain-glory,  can  smile  with  an 
inward  wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it  may 
have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
passion,  I  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the 
envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  specula- 
tions ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  I  think  I 
have  a  genius  to  escape  it  Upon  hearing  in  a  coffee- 
house one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately 
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apprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that 
applause ;  and  therefore  gave  a  description  of  my 
face  the  next  day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in 
reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beau- 
ty. This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  un- 
happy gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour  to  torment 
themselves  upon  the  account  of  this  my  paper.  As 
their  case  is  very  deplorable,  and  deserves  compas- 
sion, I  shall  sometimes  be  dull  in  pity  to  them,  and 
will  from  time  to  time  administer  consolations  to 
them  by  further  discoveries  of  my  person.  In  the 
mean  while,  if  any  one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit, 
it  may  be  some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does 
not  shew  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one  praises  his 
morality,  they  may  comfort  themselves  by  consider- 
ing that  his  face  is  none  of  the  longest.  R.' 

•ij*  The  Flint  Glass-house  in  White-Friars  having  left  off  work,  there  is 
a  good  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  drinking-glasses,  decanters,  cruets,  and  other 
sorts,  both  fine  and  ordinary  glass,  to  be  sold  there.  The  house,  ^o.  to  be 
let  to  any  other  business,  but  no  more  for  a  glass-house. — Spect.  in  folio. 
See  Ka  609,  and  note. 
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-K^yot  ififian'  ^X^^' 


Hex.  a  L  S2S. 
Tboa  dog  in  fcn^bead. 

POPB. 


Among  the  other  hardy  undertakings  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  that  of  the  correction  of  impu- 
dence is  what  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  This  in 
a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator ;  for 
it  is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes, 
and  that  against  such  as  the  offenders  would  per- 
haps never  have  an  opportunity  of  injuring  in  any 

'  By  Steele.  See  No.  5,  final  note  on  signature  R.;  and  No.  824^  note 
adjmem^  on  Steele's  editorial  signature,  4^0. 
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Other  way.  The  foUowiog  letter  is  a  complaint  of 
a  young  lady,  who  sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind, 
with  that  command  of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and 
innocence,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as  sufficiently 
expresses  her  indignation.  The  whole  transaction 
is  performed  with  the  eyes ;  and  the  crime  is  no  less 
thi,  emplo^g  them  i/™ch  a  mam,.r,  ^  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they  can  make 
of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 

'sir, 

'  There  never  was  (I  believe)  an  accept- 
able man,  but  had  some  awkward  imitators.  Ever 
since  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a 
kind  of  men,  whom  I  choose  to  call  Starers ;  that 
without  any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty,  dis- 
turb a  large  company  with  their  impertinent  eyes. 
Spectators  make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a  puppet- 
show  or  a  bear-garden ;  but  devout  supplicants  and 
attentive  hearers  are  the  audience  one  ought  to  ex- 
pect in  churches.  I  am.  Sir,  member  of  a  small 
pious  congregation  near  one  of  the  north  gates  of 
this  city ;  much  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed  are 
females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves  in  a  regular 
attentive  manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  aisle 
has  been  disturbed  by  one  of  these  monstrous 
starers :  he  is  the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the 
church ;  but  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
himself,  stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  commands  the 
whole  congregation,  to  the  great  annoyance  ©£  the 
devoutest  part  of  the  auditory;  for  what  with* 
blushing,  confusion,  and  vexation,  we  can  neither 
mind  the  prayers  nor  sermon.  Your  animad^eimofli 
upon  this  insolence  would  be  a  great  fsiYcm  to,. 

'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant^ 

VOL.  I. — 12 
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I  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fellows, 
and  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  greater  aggravation 
of  an  oflFence,  than  that  it  is  committed  where  the 
criminal  is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place 
which  he  violates.  Many  reflections  of  this  sort 
might  be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  beha- 
viour ;  but  a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be 
convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  a  fellow 
that  is  capable  of  shewing  an  impudent  front  before 
a  whole  congregation,  and  can  bear  being  a  public 
spectacle,  is  not  so  easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by 
admonitions.  If,  therefore,  my  correspondent  does 
not  inform  me,  that  within  seven  days  after  this 
date  the  barbarian  does  not  at  least  stand  upon  his 
own  legs  only,  without  an  eminence,  my  friend 
Will  Prosper™  has  promised  to  take  an  hassock  op- 
posite to  him,  and  stare  against  him  in  defence  of 
the  ladies.  I  have  given  him  directions,  according 
to  the  most  exact  rules  of  optics,  to  place  himself  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wherever 
he  throws  them.  I  have  hopes  that  when  Will  con- 
fronts him,  and  all  the  ladies,  in  whose  behalf  he 
engages  him,  cast  kind  looks  and  wishes  of  success  at 
their  champion,  he  will  have  some  shame,  and  feel 
a  little  of  the  pain  he  has  so  often  put  others  to,  of 
being  out  of  countenance. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind  generally 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  family 
of  Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies :  and  I 
know  no  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  woman, 
some  male  friend  will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are 
under  the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever  they  meet  them. 

■  See  Spect  No.  19.     W.  Prosper,  an  honest  tale-bearer,  Ac 
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While  we  suflFer  our  women  to  be  thus  impudently 
attacked,  they  have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to 
cast  yielding  glances  at  the  Starers :  and  in  this  case, 
a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  his  mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  regard 
for  his  own  life  has  over  his  adversary.  While  the 
generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and 
move  by  proper  and  just  methods,  he  who  has  no 
respect  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the  reward  due 
to  that  propriety  of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit 
but  that  of  having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw 
in  good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him 
no  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.  For 
this  reason,  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put 
myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing 
quality  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have  taken 
notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  diflFerent  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  diflFerent  soils  wherein  such  subjects 
of  these  dominions,  as  are  masters  of  it,  were  born. 
Impudence  in  an  Englishman  is  sullen  and  insolent ; 
in  a  Scotchman,  it  is  untractable  and  rapacious ;  in 
an  Irishman,  absurd  and  fawning.  As  the  course 
of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent  Englishman 
behaves  like  a  surly  landlord,  the  Scot  like  an  ill- 
received  guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a  stranger, 
who  knows  he  is  not  welcome.  There  is  seldom 
any  thing  entertaining  either  in  the  impudence  of  a 
South  or  North  Briton ;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is 
always  comic.  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is 
ever  the  eflFect  of  ignorance  without  the  least  sense 
of  it.  The  best  and  most  successful  starers  now  in 
this  town  are  of  that  nation ;  they  have  usually  the 
advantage  of  the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above 
letter  of  my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
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stands  in  the  eye  of  women  of  fortune ;  insomuch 
that  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three  months  after 
he  came  from  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air  lead 
out  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own 
breed,  after  four  years  at  Oxford  and  two  at  the 
Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  these 
people  have  usually  the  preference  to  our  own  fools, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier  part  of  womankind. 
Perhaps  it  is,  that  an  English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so 
obsequious  as  an  Irish  one ;  and  when  the  design 
of  pleasing  is  visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  to- 
wards it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go 
on  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  are  more 
to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among  us  who 
profess  impudence  with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think 
to  carry  off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in  a  gay 
tone,  '  I  put  an  impudent  face  upon  the  matter.' 
No  ;  no  man  shall  be  allowed  the  advantages  of  im- 
pudence, who  is  conscious  that  he  is  such.  If  he 
knows  he  is  impudent,  he  may  as  well  be  other- 
wise ;  and  it  shall  be  expected  that  he  blush,  when 
he  sees  he  makes  another  do  it.  For  nothing  can 
atone  for  the  want  of  modesty ;  without  which, 
beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  wit  detestable.  R.** 

■  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Nos.  5,  824 ;  note  odfin. 
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No.  21.    SATURDAY,  March  24,  1710-11. 

Locos  «tt  et  ploriboB  ninbrbi 

Hob.  1  Ep.  ▼.  S8. 
Tbere^i  room  enongli,  «id  «ush  may  bring  hiB  Mend. 


I  AM  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law, 
and  physic ;  how  they  are  each  of  them  overbur- 
dened with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes 
of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field- 
officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the  first  we  may 
reckon  bishops,  deans,  and  arch-deacons.  Among 
the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  prebendaries, 
and  all  that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  compre- 
hended under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy 
of  incumbents,  notwithstanding  competitors  are 
numberless.  Upon  a  strict  calculation,  it  is  found 
that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years 
in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having  been 
granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers;  insomuch  that  within  my  memory  the 
price  of  lustring  is  raised  above  two-pence  in  a 
yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the 
corrupt  practice  of  the  laity,  by  the  splitting  of 
their  freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  most 
of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  with 
superfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army, 
which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded  many  of  them  had 
not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This  prodigious 
society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious 
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and  peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended 
all  those  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to 
Westminster-hall,  every  morning  in  term  time.  Mar- 
tial's description  of  this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of 
humour : 

*  Iras  et  verba  locant.' 

'  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ; '  that  are 
more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid 
for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  pro- 
portionable to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him. 
I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above 
three  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  liti- 
gious are  such  as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  their 
hearts,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
passion  at  the  bar.  Nevertheless  as  they  do  not 
know  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  hall 
every  day,  that  they  may  shew  themselves  in  a  readi- 
ness to  enter  the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court, 
who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  and  are 
endowed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind  that  ac- 
complish a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eat- 
ing once  a  day,  and  dancing  once  a  year,*  for  the 
honour  of  their  respective  societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers, 
are  those  young  men  who,  being  placed  at  the  inns 
of  court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of  their  country, 
frequent  the  play-house  more  than  Westminster-hall, 
and  are  seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent 

*  See  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicalea. 
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and  busy  multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors 
in  the  drawing  up  of  writings  and  conveyances ;  nor 
of  those  greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of 
business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber-practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profession 
of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of 
men.  The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
serious ;  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians  it  grows  thin 
of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  puz- 
zled to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as 
he  calls  it,  does  not  send  out  such  prodigious  swarms, 
and  overrun  the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as 
it  did  formerly ;  but  had  that  excellent  author  ob- 
served that  there  were  no  students  in  physic  among 
the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this 
science  very  much  flourishes  in  the  north  at  present, 
he  might  have  found  a  better  solution  for  this  diffi- 
culty than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of  This 
body  of  men  in  our  own  country  may  be  described 
like  the  British  army  in  Caesar's  time :  some  of  them 
slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry 
do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because 
they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of 
the  town,  and  despatch  so  much  business  in  so  short 
a  time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  there 
are  stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so 
unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innu- 
merable retainers  to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other 
patients,  amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of  cats 
in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling 
of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopi- 
cal observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed 
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in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butter- 
flies :  not  to  mention  the  cockleshell-merchants  and 
spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions 
is  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  liveli- 
hood in  them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there  are 
in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
science  than  the  profession ;  I  very  much  wonder  at 
the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  choose 
to  place  their  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest 
industry  cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where 
the  greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense  may 
miscarry.  How  many  men  are  country-curates, 
that  might  have  made  themselves  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, by  a  right  improvement  of  a  smaller  sum  of 
money  than  what  is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned 
education  ?  A  sober  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts 
and  a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in 
trade,  though  he  starves  upon  physic;  as  a  man 
would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one, 
whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse. 
Vagellius  is  careful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but 
withal  a  little  thick-skulled;  he  has  not  a  single 
client,  but  might  have  had  abundance  of  customers. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a 
particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire  their  sons 
may  be  of  it :  whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  life, 
they  should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
their  children,  more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, 
that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who 
may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life  which  may 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes. 
A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic, 
or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives 
employment  to  all  its  professors.  Fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen are  so  many  squadrons  of  floating  shops, 
that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under 
both  the  tropics.  C.^ 
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Quodcnnqtie  oskendis  mihl  do  Inoredaliu  odL 

Hob.  An  Poet  y«r.  188. 

Wbatoyer  oontndletB  my  boiim 

I  hate  to  see,  end  never  can  believe. 

Boflooiaiox. 


The  word  Spectator  being  most  usually  understood 
as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  representations  in 
our  theatres,  I  seldom  fail  of  many  letters  relating 
to  plays  and  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  such 
monstrous  things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not 
been  an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  could  not  believe 
that  such  matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There 
is  very  little  which  concerns  human  life,  or  is  a 
picture  of  nature,  that  is  regarded  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  company.  The  understanding  is  dis- 
missed  from  our  entertainments.  Our  mirth  is  the 
laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration  the  wonder  of 
idiots ;  else  such  improbable,  monstrous,  and  inco- 
herent dreams  could  not  go  off  as  they  do,  not  only 
without  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  but  even 
with  the  loudest  applause  and  approbation.  But  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents  will  represent  this 
affair  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  any  discourse  of 

P  By  Addison,  who  desires  his  readers  to  compare  with  this,  what  is 
said  in  No.  108,  adfinem.    See  No.  7,  final  note  on  Addison's  signatures. 
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my  own :  I  shall  therefore  give  them  to  my  reader 
with  only  this  preparation,  that  they  all  come  from 
players,  and  that  the  business  of  playing  is  now  so 
managed  that  you  are  not  to  be  surprised  when  I 
say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational,  others  sensitive 
and. vegetative  actors,  and  others  wholly  inanimate. 
I  shall  not  place  these  as  I  have  named  them,  but 
as  they  have  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their 
audiences. 

'MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take 
notice  of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens 
me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs. 
Tofts,  to  represent  to  you,  that  I  think  I  was  hardly 
used  in  not  having  the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes 
given  to  me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  natural 
step  for  me  to  have  personated  that  noble  creature, 
after  having  behaved  myself  to  satisfaction  in  the 
part  above  mentioned.  But  that  of  a  lion  is  too 
great  a  character  for  one  that  never  trod  the 
stage  before  but  upon  two  legs.  As  for  the 
little  resistance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  ex- 
cused, when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  must  confess  I 
had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality ;  and  Camilla's 
charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her  erect  mien, 
hearing  her  charming  voice,  and  astonished  with 
her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my 
assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'Thomas  Prone.' 
'MR,  spectator, 

'  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the  play- 
house is  a  representation  of  the  world  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  this  particular,  that  no  one  rises  in  it 
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according  to  his  merit.     I  have  acted  several  parts 

of  household-stuff  with  great  applause  for  many 

years :  I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in  The 

Emperor  of  the  Moon ;  I  have  twice  performed  the 

third  chair  in  an  English  opera ;  and  have  rehearsed 

the  pump  in  the  Fortune-Hunters.    I  am  now  grown 

old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me  so  effectually, 

as  that  I  may  say  something  before  I  go  off  the 

stage :  in  which  you  will  do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

'William  Screne.' 
'mr.  spectator, 

'  Understanding  that  Mr.  Serene  has  writ  to 
you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  from  dumb  and  still 
parts ;  I  desire,  if  you  give  him  motion  or  speech, 
that  you  would  advance  me  in  my  way,  and  let  me 
keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master, 
to  wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life  together. 
I  have  several  times  acted  one  of  the  finest  flower- 
pots in  the  same  opera  wherein  Mr.  Serene  is  a  chair ; 
therefore,  upon  this  promotion,  request  that  I  may 
succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand  in  the 
orange-trees.     Your  humble  servant, 

'Ralph  Simple.' 

4  Oyjj  *Drury-lane,  March  24,  1710-11. 

'  I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this  evening 
in  the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  little  pleased 
with  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  The 
Pilgrim.  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to 
animadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town 
is  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as  operas.  It 
certainly  requires  a  degree  of  understanding  to  play 
justly ;  but  such  is  our  condition,  that  we  are  to  sus- 
pend our  reason  to  perform  our  parts.  As  to  scenes 
of  madness,  you  know.  Sir,  there  are  noble  instances 
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of  this  kind  in  Shakspeare ;  but  then  it  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  noble  mind,  from  generous  and  human 
resentments.  It  is  like  that  grief  which  we  have 
for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It  is  no  diminution, 
but  a  recommendation  of  human  nature,  that  in  such 
incidents  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason ;  and  all 
we  can  think  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent 
against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not  mention  that 
we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all  the  sense  it  is 
represented  to  have,  is  that  of  lust.  As  for  myself, 
who  have  long  taken  pains  in  personating  the  pas- 
sions, I  have  to-night  acted  only  an  appetite.  The 
part  I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as 
written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet.  I  come  in 
with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots, 
with  a  full  gallon  at  my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  that  I  pleased  very  much,  and  this  was  in- 
troduced as  a  madness ;  but  sure  it  was  not  human 
madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may  have  been  as  dry 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  '  ^'^"^  ^^  ^''''^  '"^  *^*  ^^""^ 

'  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  you 
this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfortu- 
nate king  Latinus,  and  believe  I  am  the  first  prince 
that  dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of  Gaunt. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  that 
I,  who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now 
pressed  as  a  common  soldier,  and  am  to  sail  with 
the  first  fair  wind  against  my  brother  Lewis  of 
France.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  put  off  a  char- 
acter which  one  has  appeared  in  with  applause. 
This  I  experienced  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem; 
for,  upon  quarrelling  with  another  recruit,  I  spoke 
my  indignation  out  of  my  part  in  recitativo  / 
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t( 


-  Most  aDdacioos  slave, 


Dar'st  thou  an  angry  monarches  fhrj  brave  f* 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  when 
a  sergeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody 
understood.  You  see.  Sir,  my  unhappy  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  by  your  mediation  you  can  procure 
a  subsidy  for  a  prince  (who  never  failed  to  make  all 
that  beheld  him  merry  at  his  appearance)  you  will 
merit  the  thanks  of  your  friend, 

'  The  King  op  Latium.'* 

advertisement. 

FOB  THB  GOOD  OF  THB  FUBLIO. 

Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an  eminent  Italian  chi- 
rargeon,  arrived  from  the  carnival  at  Venice,  of  great  experience  in 
private  cores.  Accommodations  are  provided,  and  persons  admitted 
in  their  masqning  habits. 

He  has  onred  since  his  coming  thither,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  four 
scaramouches,  a  mountebank  doctor,  two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns, 
and  a  morrice  dancer. 

*  Venienti  occwrrite  morho? 

K.  B.  any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and  be  kept  in  repair  by 
the  year.    The  doctor  draws  teeth  without  pulling  off  your  mask. 

R/ 

•^*  A  Treatise  concenung  the  principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  part  i. 
Wherein  the  chief  causes  of  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  with  the 
grounds  of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion,  are  inquired  inta  By 
George  Berkeley,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.— Spect  in  folio, 
Na  20.    See  Guardian,  Bp.  Berkeley's  papers,  pasiitn. 

4  See  Camilla,  an  opera,  4to.  1706  and  1709. 

r  By  Steele.  See  final  note  to  Na  6,— No.  824,  note  adfinem  on  signa- 
ture T. 
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No.  23.    TUESDAY,  March  27,  1711. 


8«vit  atrox  Yolsoens  neo  tell  consirioit  naqnam 
Aactomm,  nee  qab  m  ardens  immittere  poeslt. 

Yuto.  JBn.  ix.  420. 
Fierce  Yolsoens  foainB  with  nge,  and,  gazing  round, 
DeacryM  not  him  who  gave  the  flital  woand ; 

Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge. 

DftTDxir. 


There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungene- 
rous spirit,  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's 
reputation.  Lampoons  and  satires,  that  are  T^ritten 
with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which 
not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see 
the  talents  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession 
of  an  ill-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than 
to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  relations,  and  to  ex- 
pose whole  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  remains  unseen  and  undiscovered.  If, 
besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill- 
natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter 
into  a  civil  society.  His  satire  will  then  chiefly  fall 
upon  those  who  ought  to  be  most  exempt  from  it. 

*  The  following  endonement  at  the  top  of  this  paper,  Na  28,  is  in  a 
8et  of  the  Spectator,  in  12mo.  of  the  edition  in  1712,  which  containB  some 
MS.  notes  by  a  Spanish  merchant,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  original 
publication. 

*The  character  of  Dr.  Swift' 
This  was  Mr.  Blunders  opinion,  and  whether  it  was  well-grounded,  ill- 
grounded,  or  nn-grounded,  probably  he  was  not  singular  in  the  thought. 
The  intimacy  between  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addison  was  now  over ;  and  that 
they  were  about  this  time  estranged,  appears  from  Swift's  own  testimony, 
dated  March  16,  1710-11.  See  Swift's  Works,  edit  cr.  8vo.  voL  xadL  p. 
188.     See  No.  609,  Blundel's  MS.  note;  etpcutim. 
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Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise 
from  these  arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark ;  and  I  know 
no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them, 
than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imaginary, 
and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or 
sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not 
carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  how  many  are  there  that  would  not  rather  lose 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itself, 
than  be  set  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision  ? 
And  in  this  case  a  man  should  consider,  that  an 
injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of  him 
that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon 
the  outrages  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  to 
them,  are  not  without  their  secret  anguish.  I  have 
often  observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviour  at 
his  death,  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have 
considered  it.  That  excellent  man,  entertaining 
his  friends,  a  little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it  says,  that  he  does  not 
believe  any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him 
for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time. 
This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aris- 
tophanes, who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule 
the  discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.  It  has 
been  observed  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was 
so  little  moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he 
was  several  times  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentment 
of  it.     But  with  submission,  I  think  the  remark  I 
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have  here  made  shows  us,  that  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment made  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he 
had  been  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus, 
he  invited  him  to  a  supper,  and  treated  him  with 
such  a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet  his 
friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had 
reflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem. 
The  cardinal  sent  for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  ex- 
postulations upon  what  he  had  written,  assured  him 
of  his  esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise  of 
the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after. 
This  had  so  good  an  eflFect  upon  the  author,  that  he 
dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  car- 
dinal, after  having  expunged  the  passages  which 
had  given  him  oflFence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  for- 
giving a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the 
statue  of  Pasquin  was  one  night  dressed  in  a  very 
dirty  shu't,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that  he 
was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen  because  his  laundress 
was  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflection  upon 
the  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her 
brother,  was  in  those  mean  circumstances  that  Paa- 
quin  represented  her.  As  this  pasquinade  made  a 
great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  oflFered  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  any  person  that  should  discover 
the  author  of  it.  The  author  relying  upon  his  holi- 
ness's  generosity,  as  also  on  some  private  overtures 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  made  the  discov- 
ery himself;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the 
reward  he  had  promised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
disable  the  satirist  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue 
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to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off. 
Aretine"  is  too  trite  an  instance.  Every  one  knows 
that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  his  tributaries. 
Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes 
his  boasts  that  he  had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under 
contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 
here  drawn  together,  these  several  great  men  be- 
haved themselves  very  differently  towards  the  wits 
of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them ;  they  all  of 
them  plainly  shewed  that  they  were  very  sensible 
of  their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that  they  re- 
ceived them  as  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man  that  I  thought  was 
capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds ;  and  cannot 
but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  rep- 
utation he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his  for- 
tune, could  he  do  it  with  the  same  security.  There 
is  indeed  something  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in 
the  ordinary  scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent 
young  lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  feature : 
a  father  of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule  for  some  do- 
mestic calamity :  a  wife  be  made  uneasy  all  her  life 
for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action :  nay,  a  ^ood,  a 
temperate,  and  a  just  man  shall  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  representation  of  those  qualities  that 
should  do  him  honour : — so  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit, 
when  it  is  not  tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate 
writers,  that  without  any  malice  have  sacrificed  the 
reputation  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  cer- 
tain levity  of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire : 

■  Peter  Aretine,  infiiimous  for  his  writings,  died  in  Ifi&ft..    Se«  hi*  Let- 
ten,  b.  vi  foL  116. 

VOL.  I. — 13 
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as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a 
good-natured  man  than  a  wit.  Where  there  is  this 
little  petulant  humour  in  an  author,  he  is  often  very 
mischievous  without  designing  to  be  so.  For  which 
reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indis- 
creet man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one ; 
for  as  the  one  will  only  attack  his  enemies  and  those 
he  wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indiflFerently  both 
friends  and.  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occasion, 
transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
which  accidentally  lies  before  me. — A  company  of 
waggish  boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of 
a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads, 
they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again  with  stones. 
"Children,"  says  one  of  the  frogs,  "you  never  con- 
sider, that  though  this  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death 
to  us."  * 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedi- 
cated to  serious  thoughts,*  I  shall  indulge  myself  in 
such  speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  unsuit- 
able to  the  season  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  se^ 
tling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a 
work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper 
endeavoured  to  expose  that  particular  breach  of 
charity  which  has  been  generally  overlooked  by 
divines,  because  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty 
of  it. 

*  Just  published,  iEsop  Naturalized :  beiug  a  Collection  of  Fables, 
from  .^Esop,  Lockman,  &o.  The  third  edition,  with  above  50  new  titles, 
8vo.  printed  for  D.  Midwinter,  at  the  Three  Crowns,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard.— Spect.  in /olio, 

c.» 

*  The  week  before  Kaster. 

*  By  AddiBon,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  Ka  7,  on 
AddiMQ*B  signatures. 
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Aocarrit  qoidAin  notns  mihl  nomine  Untiini, 
Arreptaque  mAnn,  Qald  agla,  dulciatlme,  remm  t 

Hob.  L  8At«  ix.  a 

Comes  np  a  top  (I  knew  bnt  by  flune), 
And  eelz'd  m  j  band,  and  called  me  by  i 
My  dear  1— bow  doet  f 


There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  insignifi- 
cant people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better 
sort  of  conversation,  and  yet  have  an  impertinent 
ambition  of  appearing  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
not  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one  of  them 
will  certainly  join  with  you,  though  you  are  in  com- 
pany with  ladies ;  if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  will 
find  your  haunts.  What  makes  such  fellows  the 
more  burdensome  is,  that  they  neither  ofi'end  or 
please  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It 
is,  I  presume,  for  this  reason  that  my  correspond- 
ents are  willing  by  my  mpans  to  be  rid  of  them.  The 
two  following  letters  are  writ  by  persons  who  sufier 
by  such  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who 
sets  in  for  his  dose  of  claret  every  night  at  such  an 
hour,  is  teased  by  a  swarm  of  them ;  who,  because 
they  are  sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken  it 
in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his  com- 
pany ;  though  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is  an 
utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

*MB.    SPECTATOR, 

*  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had 
to  clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for 
your  speculation  on  that  subject  ;^  but  I  have  since 

^  See  Spect  Kos.  9,  474^  Ao. 
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been  extremely  mortified  by  the  malicious  world's 
ranking  me  amongst  the  supporters  of  such  imper- 
tinent assemblies.  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  case 
fairly ;  and,  that  done,  I  shall  expect  redress  from 
your  judicious  pen. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a 
traveller ;  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  humour, 
which  I  gratify  without  controlling  other  people's ; 
I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself :  and  I 
have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun ;  they  please  me,  and 
injure  no  creature  aJive.  My  chief  meal  is  a  sup- 
per, .which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern.  I  am  con- 
stant to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-humoured ;  for  which 
reasons,  though  I  invite  nobody,  I  have  no  sooner 
supped,  than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that  sort 
of  good  company  that  know  not  whither  else  to  go. 
It  is  true  every  man  pays  his  share ;  yet,  as  they  are 
intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the  only 
speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest ;  which  I  maintain, 
and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  audience. 
I  sometimes  tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  free  lan- 
guage ;  and  sometimes  divert  them  with  merry  tales, 
according  as  I  am  in  humour.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  live  in  taverns  to  a  great  age,  by  a  sort  of  reg- 
ular intemperance ;  I  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but 
always  flustered ;  I  wear  away  very  gently ;  am  apt 
to  be  peevish,  but  never  angry.  Mr.  Spectator,  if 
you  have  kept  various  company,  you  know  there  is 
in  every  tavern  in  town  some  old  humourist  or  other, 
who  is  master  of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that  keeps 
it.  The  drawers  are  all  in  awe  of  him ;  and  all  the 
customers  who  frequent  his  company  yield  him  a 
sort  of  comical  obedience.  I  do  not  know  but  I 
may  be  such  a  fellow  as  this  myself  But  I  appeal 
to  you,  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  because 
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80  many  impertinents  will  break  in  upon  me,  and 
come  without  appointment  ?  Clinch,  of  Barnet,*  has 
a  nightly  meeting,  and  shews  to  every  one  that  will 
come  in  and  pay ;  but  then  he  is  the  only  actor. 
Why  should  people  miscall  things  ?  If  his  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  consort,  why  may  not  mine  be  a  lec- 
ture ?     However,  Sir,  I  submit  to  you,  and  am, 

*  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c. 

'  Thomas  Kmbow.' 
*  good  sir, 

'You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each 
other  last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  uneasy  pos- 
ture we  suffered  together  for  almost  half  an  hour. 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  being 
of  my  acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But 
the  other  day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me  in  the 
Park,  when  I  was  walking  with  my  mistress.  She 
did  not  like  your  air,  and  said  she  wondered  what 
strange  fellows  I  was  acquainted  with.  Dear  Sir, 
consider  it  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  if  she  should 
think  we  were  intimate ;  therefore,  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you  for  the  future  to  take  no  manner  of  notice 

'  Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

*WiLL.  Fashion.' 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  troublesome  to 
the  superior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair 
sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  great  inconvenience,  that 
those  of  the  meanest  capacities  will  pretend  to  make 
visits,  though  indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to 
add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by  filling  an 
empty  chair)  than  to  the  conversation  they  come 

*  See  No.  21,  note  on  the  diversion  he  exhibited,  constanUj  adycrtised 
nnder  the  name  of  a  consort ;  not  a  concert. 
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into  when  they  visit.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes  for 
redress  in  this  ca^e,  by  the  publication  of  her  letter 
in  my  paper ;  which  she  thinks  those  she  would  be 
rid  of  will  take  to  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  writ- 
ten with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert,  giddy,  un- 
thinking girls,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  only 
of  an  agreeable  person  and  a  fashionable  air,  take 
themselves  to  be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the 
greatest  merit 

^  Madam, 

'  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with 
what  common  rules  and  forms  would  never  permit 
me  to  tell  you  otherwise ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  I, 
though  equals  in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no 
means  suitable  companions.  You  are,  it  is  true, 
very  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  a  public  assembly ;  but,  alas !  madam,  you  must 
go  no  further ;  distance  and  silence  are  your  best  re- 
commendations ;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  never 
to  make  me  any  more  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal 
sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do 
not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any  means  lose  your 
acquaintance;  but  I  would  keep  it  up  with  the 
strictest  forms  of  good-breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits, 
but  never  see  one  another.  If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I  shall  return  the 
obligation  by  giving  the  Lne  orders  to  my  servants. 
When  accident  makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we 
may  mutually  lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding 
one  another  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a  bene- 
fit play,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and  put  down 
glasses  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  may 
enjoy  as  much  of  each  other's  friendship  as  we  are 
capable :  for  there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be 
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.known  only  by  sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship 
I  hope  you  will  always  honour, 

MADAM, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Mary  Tuesday. 

*  P.  S.  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the  day 
I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary  friends  may  know 
who  I  am.' 

advertisement. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among  gentlemen  of  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  bnt  once  a  week  to  St.  Jameses  cof- 
fee-hoose,  either  by  miscalling  the  servants,  or  requiring  snch  things 
from  them  as  are  not  properly  within  their  respective  provinces  I  this 
is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  keeper  of  the  book-debts  of  the  out- 
lying customers,  and  observer  of  those  who  go  off  without  paying, 
having  resigned  that  employment,  is  succeeded  by  John  Sowton ;  to 
whose  place  of  enterer  of  messages  and  first  coffee-grinder  William 
Bird  is  promoted ;  and  Samuel  Burdock  comes  as  shoe-cleaner  in  the 
room  of  the  said  Bird.^ 

R.' 
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JEgMBdUiJie  medendo. 

Yna.  J^  ztL  48. 
And  alokaiif  by  Unb  Yery  meuui  of  health. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself,  and  needs  no 
apology. 

*  SIB, 

'  I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Valetudinarians ;  and 
do  confess  to  you,  that  I  first  contracted  this  ill  habit 
of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of  physic. 
I  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature, 

y  Steele  Na  1,  and  note. 

>  Steele  was  the  author  of  this  paper,  Na  24    See  final  notes  to  Na  6, 
and  to  No.  824,  on  Steele's  signatures.  * 
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but  I  found  my  pulse  was  irregular ;  and  scarce  ever 
read  the  account  of  any  disease  that  I  did  not  fancy  > 
myself  aflfliicted  with.'  Dr.  Sydenham's  learned  trea- 
tise of  fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingering  hectic,  which 
hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that  ex- 
cellent piece.  I  then  applied  myself  to  the  study 
of  several  authors,  who  have  written  upon  phthisical 
distempers,  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  consump- 
tion ;  till  at  length,  growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a 
manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not  long 
after  this  I  found  iii  myself  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
gout,  except  pain ;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise 
upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  author, 
who  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  convert  one  dis- 
temper into  another)  eased  me  of  the  gout  by  giv- 
ing me  the  stone.  I  at  length  studied  myself  into 
a  complication  of  distempers ;  but  accidentally  taking 
into  my  hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  by 
Sanctorius,**  I  was  resolved  to  direct  myself  by  a 
scheme  of  rules,  which  I  had  collected  from  his  ob- 
servations.    The  learned  world  are  very  well  ac- 


*  Mr.  Tiokell,  in  his  preface  to  Addison's  Works,  says,  that  'Addison 
never  had  a  regular  pulse,'  which  Steele  questions,  in  his  dedication  of  the 
Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

^  SanctoriuB  or  Santorias,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  first  thermome- 
ter, as  has  been  shewn  in  a  note  on  Tatler,  VoL  vi.  No.  220,  p.  24,  <kc  was 
a  celebrated  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who,  by  means  of  a  weighing  chair  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, made  and  ascertained  many  curious  and  important  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  insensible  perspiration.  On  this  subject  he  published  at  Venice,  in 
1684,  16mo.  a  very  ingenious  and  interesting  book,  entitled  De  Medicina 
Statica,  which  has  gone  through  very  many  editions,  and  has  been  transla- 
ted into  all  the  modem  languages.  The  Latin  edition  before  me  is  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  ParinU,  1725 ;  by  glancing  at  which  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  the  an- 
Dotator  was  led  to  conceive  that  Sanctorius  had  lived  to  befriend  the 
important  invention  of  inoculation  for  the  small-  pox,  as  is  said  in  a  note 
on  Tatler,  No.  66 ;  but  having  bought  the  book,  he  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  paper  De  Variolarum  insitionc,  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sancto- 
rius above-mentioned,  was  wrjtten  originally  by  Dr.  Keill. 
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quainted  with  that  gentleman's  invention ;  who,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experiments,  contrived 
a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any 
thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he 
discovered  how  many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by 
perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other 
channels  and  distributions  of  nature. 

'  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used 
to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it ;  insomuch  that 
I  may  be  said,  for  these  three  last  years,  to  have 
lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when  I 
am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred 
weight,  falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a 
day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  very 
full  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employment  to 
trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile  pounds 
in  my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch 
myself  up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound ; 
and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  find  myself  fall  short 
of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  such  a 
quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight. 
In  my  greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more 
than  the  other  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's 
sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in  every  month.  As 
soon  as  I  find  myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I 
walk  till  I  have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scru- 
ples ;  and  when  I  discover  by  my  chair,  that  I  am 
so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away 
three  ounces  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  pound,  I  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do  not 
dine  and  sup  by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair ;  for 
when  that  informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhaust- 
ed, I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in 
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another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  absti- 
nence I  lose  a  pound  and  a  half^  and  on  solemn 
fasts  am  two  pound  lighter  than  on  other  days  in 
the  year. 

'  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains  more  or 
less ;  and  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  I  have  not 
consumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  rest  in 
my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
pended and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always 
register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two 
hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  discover  that  I  am 
impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole 
twelvemonth.  And  yet.  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  my 
great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and 
to  keep  my  body  in  its  proper  poise,  so  it  is  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing  condition.  My 
complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low,  and 
my  body  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you^ 
Sir,  to  consider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me 
more  certain  rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have 
already  observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph, 
written  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudinarian: 
^  Stavo  ben^  ma  per  star  meglio^  ato  qui:^  whicli 
it  is  impossible  to  translate.*  The  fear  of  death 
often  proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to 
save  their  lives,  which  infallibly  destroy  them.  This 
is  a  reflection  made  by  some  historians,  upon  observ- 
ing that  there  are  many  more  thousands  killed  in  a 
flight  than  in  a  battle ;  and  may  be  applied  to  those 

^  It  may  be  so ;  but  Uie  following  translation  seems  necessary  to  give  an 
English  reader  some  idea  of  the  Italian  epitaph :  '  I  was  well ;  but  trying 
to  be  better,  I  am  here.* 
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multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  persons  that  break  their 
constitutions  by  physic,  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  death,  by  endeavouring  to  escape  it 
This  method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the 
practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  consult  the 
preservation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it ;  to  make 
our  health  our  business ;  to  engage  in  no  action  that 
is  not  part  of  a  regimen,  or  course  of  physic ;  are 
purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy  human 
nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than 
submit  to  them.  Besides,  that  a  continual  anxiety 
for  life  vitiates  all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  face  of  nature ;  as  it  is  impossible 
we  should  take  delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are 
every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I 
think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulness  of  mind 
and  capacity  for  business  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
effects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 
be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it. 
But  this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only 
by  common  sense,  but  by  duty  and  instinct,  should 
never  engage  us  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions, and  imaginary  distempers,  which  are 
natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live 
than  how  to  live.  In  short,  the  preservation  of  life 
should  be  only  a  secondary  concern^  and  the  direc- 
tion of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame  of 
mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve  life, 
without  being  over  solicitous  about  the  event ;  and 
shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial 
has  mentioned  as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of 
neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his 
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health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of 
complying  with  those  natural  solicitations  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  drowsiness  or  love  of  exercise,  governs 
himself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chair,  I  shall  tell 
him  a  short  fable.  Jupiter,  says  the  my thologist,  to 
reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  countryman,  promised 
to  give  him  whatever  he  would  ask.  The  country- 
man desired  that  he  might  have  the  management  of 
the  weather  in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his 
request ;  and  immediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and 
sunshine  among  his  several  fields,  as  he  thought  the 
nature  of  the  soil  required.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary  crop, 
his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  desired 
Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands, 
or  that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  himself. 


No.  26.    FRIDAY,  March  30,  1711. 


Pallida  mors  lequo  polsat  pede  psnpemm  tabernas 

Bdgamqae  turres  0  beato  SoxtL 
YiUe  aumma  breyis  spom  nos  yetat  inchoare  longam, 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  ftibolieqae  mane^ 
Et  domos  exills  Flatonia.— 

Hob.  1  Od.  Iv.  la. 
With  eqoal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  &te 
Knocka  at  the  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate : 
Ufo*8  span  forbida  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 
And  stretch  thy  hopM  beyond  thy  years : 
Night  soon  wiU  seize,  and  yoa  must  quickly  go 
To  stozy'd  ghosts,  and  Plnto*8  house  below. 

Cbsbgb. 


When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster- Abbey ;  where  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 

*  By  AddiBOD,  dated,  it  is  suppoeed,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to 
No.  7. 
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applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather 
thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yester- 
day passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church-yard, 
the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with 
the  tomb-stones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in 
those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them 
recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  person,  but  that 
he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon  another : 
the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances  that  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers 
of  existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind 
of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons ;  who  left  no 
other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born, 
and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic 
poems,  who  have  sounding  names  given  them,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are 
celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the 
head. 

HoM. 
^  Glanonmque,  Medontaque,  Thersilochumque.' 

ViBG. 

*•  GlaQCOs,  and  Medon,  and  Thersilochns.' 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy 
writ  by  '  the  path  of  an  arrow,'  which  is  immedi- 
ately closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myseU*  with  the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in 
every  shovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bone  or  skull  intermixt  with  a  kind  of 
fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had 
a  place  in  the   composition   of  an  human  body. 
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Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself,  what 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  confused 
together  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathe- 
dral; how  men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies, 
priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were 
crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and  blended  to- 
gether in  the  same  common  mass;  how  beauty, 
strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and 
deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  promis- 
cuous heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine 
of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it 
more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on 
several  of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were 
covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his 
friends  have  bestowed  on  him.  There  are  others 
so  excessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and 
by  that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  which 
had  no  poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  these  unin- 
habited monuments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps 
buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with 
several  modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with 
great  elegance  of  expression  and  justness  of  thought, 
and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to 
the  dead.     As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive 
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an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  nation 
from  the  turn  of  their  public  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions, they  should  be  submitted  to  the  perusal 
of  men  of  learning  and  genius  before  they  are  put 
in   execution.     Sir   Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument 
has  very  often  given  me  great  oflFence.     Instead  of 
the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a 
beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  him- 
self  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state. 
The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the  monument ; 
for,  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarkable 
actions  he   had   performed  in  the  service   of  his 
country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his 
death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap  any 
honour.     The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  despise 
for  want  of  genius,  show  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of 
antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works 
of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those  of 
our  own  country.    The  monuments  of  their  admirals, 
which  have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  re- 
present them  like  themselves,  and  are  adorned  with 
rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful 
festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  the 
repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contem- 
plation of  another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind 
disposed  for  so  serious  an  amusement.  I  know 
that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
gloomy  imaginations ;  but  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  melancholy ;  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of 
nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones. 
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By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those 
objects,  which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I 
look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of 
envy  dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb-stone, 
my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see  the 
tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly 
follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  de- 
posed them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side 
by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions, 
and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. 

*i»*  These  are  to  certify,  that  Eliz.  Milfris,  bom  in  Nightingale-lane  in 
the  parish  of  St  John,  Wapping,  was  under  the  misfortune  of  blindness, 
that  her  sight  was  despaired  of  till  we  recommended  her  to  Sir  Wm.  Read, 
her  majesty's  principal  oculist,  in  Durham-yard,  and  by  his  directions  to 
the  Lady  Read,  who,  as  by  him  instructed  to  cure  all  curable  distempers 
incident  to  the  eyes,  has,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines,  restored  her  to 
sight    Attested  by  us,  March  17,  1710-11. 

Thomas  Cooper,  curate  of  St  John,  Wapping. 

John  Wilson,  churchwarden. 

Ja.  Jackson,  constable. 
Spect  in  folio.  See  Tat  with  notes^  No.  224,  et  pa»iim. 
f  If  Just  published,  the  sixth  edition  of  Bat  upon  Bat,  a  poem.  On  the 
parts,  patience,  and  pains  of  Barth.  Eempster,  clerk,  poet^  cutler  of  Holy- 
rood  parish,  in  Southampton.  By  a  Person  of  Quality.  With  a  Vision, 
wherein  is  described  Bat's  person  and  ingenuity.  Also  an  Account  of 
the  ancient  and  present  State  of  Southampton,  by  the  same  author.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Gentry  of  Hampshire,  dec — Spectator  in  folio. 

*  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  thought,  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to 
No.  7,  on  Addison's  signatures  C,  L,  I,  0 ;  and  No.  221,  on  cabalistical 
letters,  Ac  note. 
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Ut  nox  loDga,  qnibcui  mentttor  unlea,  diMqne 
LenU  ridetor  opus  debenttbna,  at  piger  aniMU 
PapUU^  quos  dam  premit  eoBtodU  matnun ; 
Bio  mihi  Urda  flannt  ingraUqae  tempoTA,  qa»  spem 
OonsUimnqae  morantnr  agendl  gnaviter,  Id  quod 
JBqwb  paaperlboB  prodwt,  loenpletibai  leqo^ 
JEqnh  n^glootam  paeris  aenibaaqae  nooebit 

Hob.  1  Spi  l  aa 

nnTAisDi 

Long  as  to  him,  who  works  for  debt,  the  day ; 
Long  SB  the  nif^t  to  her,  whoee  loveVi  awaj ; 
Long  as  the  jear's  dall  drele  seems  to  ran, 
When  the  brisk  minor  psnts  for  twenty-one ; 
So  slow  th*  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  the  ftmctlons  of  mj  soul, 
That  keep  me  fh>m  myseU;  and  still  dekgr 
Life's  instant  businees  to  a  Aiture  daj : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise, 
The  eldest  is  a  fbol,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure, 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Form 


There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world,  who 
is  involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives  under  a 
secret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  suflFers, 
and  has  formed  a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one  time 
or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of 
his  being.  You  hear  men  eviery  day  in  conversation 
profess  that  all  the  honour,  power,  and  riches,  which 
they  propose  to  themselves,  cannot  give  satisfaction 
enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety  they 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of  them. 
While  men  are  in  this  temper  (which  happens  very 
frequently),  how  inconsistent  are  they  with  them- 
selves ?  They  are  wearied  with  the  toil  they  bear, 
but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it ;  re- 
tirement is  what  they  want,  but  they  cannot  betake 
themselves  to  it.  While  they  pant  after  shade  and 
covert,  they  still  afiect  to  appear  in  the  most  glitter- 
ing scenes  of  life.     But  sure  this  is  but  just  as 

VOL.  I. — 14 
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reasonable  as  if  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights, 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  de- 
ceive us  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  that  we  can- 
not command  ourselves  enough  to  resign  it,  though 
we  every  day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its 
allurements ;  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking 
of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them  while  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  live 
according  to  their  own  approbation,  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can.  But  since  the  duration  of  life  is  so 
uncertain,  and  that  has  been  a  common  topic  of  dis- 
course ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  life  itself, 
how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer  a  moment 
the  beginning  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason  ? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to 
carry,  and  then  he  tells  himself  he  will  bid  adieu  to 
all  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  man  of  pleasure 
resolves  to  take  his  leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly 
with  his  mistress;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  en- 
tangled every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the 
lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  fancied  he 
could  abandon.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fantastical  way 
of  thinking,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  alteration 
in  our  conduct  from  change  of  place  and  difference 
of  circumstances ;  the  same  passions  will  attend  us 
wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered ;  and  we 
can  never  live  to  our  satisfaction,  in  the  deepest  re- 
tirement, unless  we  are  capable  of  living  so  in  some 
measure  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  by 
what  could  be  observed  of  them  from  a  perusal  of 
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their  private  letters,  than  any  other  way.  My  friend, 
the  clergyman/  the  other  day,  upon  a  serious  dis- 
course with  him  concerning  the  danger  of  procrasti- 
nation, gave  me  the  following  letters  from  persons 
with  whom  he  lives  in  great  friendship  and  intimacy, 
according  to  the  good  breeding  and  good  sense  of 
his  character.  The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business, 
who  is  his  convert :  the  second,  from  one  of  whom 
he  conceives  good  hopes :  the  third,  from  one  who 
is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one  way  and  another 
by  starts. 

'Sir, 

'  I  KNOW  not  with  what  words  to  express  to 
you  the  sense  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  you 
have  laid  upon  me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me 
of  doing  some  good  or  other  to  a  person  of  worth 
every  day  I  live.  The  station  I  am  in  furnishes  me 
with  daily  opportunities  of  this  kind :  and  the  noble 
principle  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  of  bene- 
volence to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  my  ap- 
plication in  every  thing  I  undertake.  When  I  relieve 
merit  from  discountenance  ;  when  I  assist  a  friend- 
less person ;  when  I  produce  concealed  worth ;  I 
am  displeased  with  myself  for  having  designed  to 
leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am  sorry 
you  decline  the  occasions  which  the  condition  I  am 
in  might  afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes ;  but 
know  I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when 
I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  you  have  over, 

'sir, 

'  Your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

R.  0.' 

See  Tat  No.  112,  <&c  notes  on  Mr.  R.  Parker;  and  Guardian,  No.  108, 
note  on  Mr.  Deane  Bartelett,  of  Merton  College,  &c 
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'sir, 

'  I  AM  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to  me,  when  I  was 
last  with  you  alone.  You  told  me  then  of  the  silly 
way  I  was  in ;  but  you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you 
loved  me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands 
in  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  so  sincerely  as  I 
do  at  present.  I  know  "  the  creature,  for  whom  I  re- 
sign so  much  of  my  character,"  is  all  that  you  said 
of  her ;  but  then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  so 
undesigning  and  harmless,  that  her  guilt  in  one  kind 
disappears  by  the  comparison  of  her  innocence  in 
another.  Will  you,  virtuous  men,  allow  no  altera- 
tion of  offences  ?  Must  dear  Chloe  be  called  by  the 
hard  name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  wo- 
men ?  I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made  you,  in 
writing  to  you  the  state  of  my  mind,  after  your  kind 
admonition ;  and  will  endeavour  to  get  the  better 
of  this  fondness,  which  makes  me  so  much  her  hum- 
ble servant,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  subscribe 
myself  yours,  'T.  D.' 

'sir, 

'  There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that 
of  a  man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  you,  when 
I  assure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all 
brought  me  to  court;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle, 
when  I  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here  with 
a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as  might  enable 
me  to  purchase  a  handsome  retreat  in  the  country. 
At  present  my  circumstances  enable  me,  and  my 
duty  prompts  me,  to  pass  away  the  remaining  part  of 
my  life  in  such  a  retirement  as  I  at  first  proposed  to 
myself;  but  to  my  great  misfortune  I  have  entirely 
lost  the  relish  of  it,  and  should  now  return  to  the 
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country  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first  came 
to  court.  I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that  what  I 
am  fond  of  are  trifles,  and  that  what  I  neglect  is  of 
the  greatest  importance :  in  short,  I  find  a  contest 
in  my  own  mind  between  reason  and  fashion.  I  re- 
member  you  once  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the 
world,  and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  beg 
of  you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at  large  to  me, 
that  I  may  conform  my  life,  if  possible,  both  to  my 
duty  and  my  inclination. 

'  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 
R.»  'K  B.' 

Letters  are  directed  *  For  the  Spectator,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Buckley's  in 
Little  Britain,  post  paid.' — ^N.  B.  In  the  form  of  a  direction,  this  makes  a 
figure  in  the  last  column  of  the  Spect.  in  folia 
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-Neqae  semper  aream 


Tendit  Apolla 

Hob.  S  Od.  x.  19. 

Nor  does  Apollo  alwvjt  bend  his  bow. 

I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from 
a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  projectors  in 
general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of 
modem  criticism. 

'sir, 

'Observing  that  you  have  thoughts  of 

a:eating  certain  officers  under  yon,  for  the  inspec- 

tion  of  several  petty  enormities  which  you  yourself 

'  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  No«.  6,  824 
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cannot  attend  to ;  and  finding  daily  absurdities  hung 
out  upon  the  sign-posts^  of  this  city,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
country,  who  are  curious  spectators  of  the  same ;  I 
do  humbly  propose  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
make  me  your  superintendent  of  all  such  figures  and 
devices  as  are,  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  what- 
ever I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For  want 
of  such  an  oflScer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  liter- 
ature and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in  those  objects, 
that  are  every  where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the 
eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  visible.  Our 
streets  are  filled  with  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and 
red  lions ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in 
armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extraordi- 
nary than  any  in  the  deserts  of  Afric.  Strange ! 
that  one  who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature 
to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Ens 
Rationis  ! 

'  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
Hercules,  to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the 
second  place,  I  would  forbid,  that  creatures  of  jar- 
ring and  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's  tongue,  the  dog  and  gridiron.  The  fox 
and  goose  may  be  supposed  to  have  met ;  but  what 
has  the  fox  and  the  seven  stars  to  do   together  ? 

k  Ab  the  plan  of  this  edition  ean  only  admit  of  referenceeiy  or  notea^  in 
the  fewest  words  possible,  such  as  are  carious  to  know  the  principles  on 
which  sig^  apparently  fanciful  may  be  traced  to  their  originals  with  great 
probability,  and  often  with  certainty,  must  here  be  referred  to  the  notes  on 
the  late  edition  of  the  Tatler,  VoL  I  No.  18,  Vol.  iil  No.  87,  p.  32,  and 
the  additional  note  upon  it ;  VoL  v.  p.  415.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
show,  that  this  raillery  loses  much  of  its  poignancy,  when  passing  the  sign- 
posts at  which  it  is  lerelled ;  it  falls  altimately,  as  it  must  do,  on  the  devices 
of  heraldry. 
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And  when  did  the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet, 
except  upon  a  sign-post  ?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle, 
there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend 
that  any  thing  I  have  here  said  should  affect  it.  I 
must  however  observe  to  you  upon  this  subject,  that 
it  is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting 
up,  to  add  to  his  sign  that  of  the  master  whom  he 
served ;  as  the  husband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place 
to  his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat  This  I  take 
to  have  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads ;  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hare, 
which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together.  I  would 
therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining 
how  far  one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another, 
and  in  what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it 
with  his  own. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop 
to  make  use  of  a  sign  whiph  bears  some  affinity  to 
the  wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more 
inconsistent,  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the 
angel,  or  a  tailor  at  the  lion  ?  A  cook  should  not 
live  at  the  boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig ; 
and  yet  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a 
goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the 
French  king's  head  at  a  sword  cutler'^. 

'An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several 
of  those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon  their 
families,  and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to  trade, 
bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their  coats  of 
arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact. 
But  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefathers,  I  think  it 
highly  proper  for  those  who  actually  profess  the 
trade,  to  show  some  such  marks  of  it  before  their 
doors. 
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*  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingen- 
ious sign-post,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the 
ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of 
the  trout ;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before 
her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her  namesake. 
Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  a 
device  of  the  same  nature :  and  here,  Sir,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  fig- 
ure of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of 
wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  reading  must  know 
that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  applause  by  it  in 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  Our  apocryphal  heathen 
god  *  is  also  represented  by  this  figure ;  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dragon,  make  a  very  handsome 
picture  in  several  of  our  streets.  As  for  the  bell- 
savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man  standing 
by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon 
the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  to  the  read- 
ing of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the  French ; 
which  gives  an  account  of  a  very  beautiful  woman 
who  was  found  in  the  wilderness,  and  is  called  in 
the  French  La  belle  Sauvage  ;^  and  is  every  where 
translated  by  our  countrymen  the  bell-savage. 
This  piece  of  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince  you, 
that  I  have  made  sign-posts  my  study,  and  conse- 
quently qualified  myself  for  the  employment,  which 
I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But,  before  I  conclude  my 
letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am 
now  entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the  inhabitant  by 
the  sign  that  hangs  before  his  door.     A  surly  chol- 

»  Bt  George.  k  Bee  No.  66. 
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eric  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as 
men  of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the 
lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign 
near  Charing  Cross,  and  very  curiously  garnished, 
with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it  and  squeez- 
ing a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agrSmens  upon  his 
sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know,  Sir,  it  is 
not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities ;  so  humbly 
recommending  myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

'  I  remain,  &c.' 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
came  to  me  by  the  same  penny-post. 

*  From  my  own  apartment  near  Charing  Cross. 
'  HONOURED  SIR, 

'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a 
rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a 
monkey ;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reason- 
able creature.  He  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
quality ;  and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for  him, 
I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that 
is  a  very  good  tumbler ;  and  also  for  another  of  the 
same  family  whom  I  design  for  my  merry-andrew, 
a9  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and  the  greatest  droll 
in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  have 
this  entertainment  in  readiness  for  the  next  winter ; 
and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  ope- 
ra, or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey 
is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the  opera  heroes  ;  but 
certainly  he  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man,  than 
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the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire. 
If  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  in 
your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  night  a  spectator  at 
my  show  for  nothing. 

a*  'lam,  &c.' 
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-Sermo  llngna  oonoinnns  ntnqae 


BiUTtor :  nt  Chlo  noU  si  oommiito  Falernl  est 

Hob.  1  Sat  X.  28l 
Both  tongues  imitod  sweeter  sounds  prodace. 
Like  Chian  mlx*d  with  Falernlan  Juioo. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English 
audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  en- 
trance upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfully 
surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  music.  Our 
countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they 
heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even 
the  superscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  The  fa- 
mous blunder  in  an  old  play  of  '  Enter  a  king  and 
two  fiddlers  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  the  desert,  or 
a  princess  iji  her  closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unac- 
companied with  musical  instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  re- 
citativo might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  much  more  just  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation :  the 
transition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more 
natural,  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and 
ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  common  method 
in  Purcell's  operas. 

>  By  Addison,  ChelBea.    See  final  note  to  No.  7. 
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The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is 
the  making  use  of  Italian  recitative  with  English 
words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  observe 
that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent 
of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech  is  altogether 
diflferent  from  that  of  every  other  people ;  as  we 
may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who  border 
so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent  I  do  not 
mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but 
the  sound  of  the  whole  sentence.  Thus  it  is  very 
common  for  an  English  gentleman  when  he  hears  a 
French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all  of 
them  speak  in  a  tone :  and  therefore  he  very  wisely 
prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  considering  that 
a  foreigner  complains  of  the  same  tone  in  an  Eng- 
lish actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every 
language,  should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  ac- 
cent of  each  language ;  for  otherwise,  what  may 
properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language  will  not 
do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in 
Italy  knows  very  well  that  the  cadences  in  the  re- 
oitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their 
voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  language 
made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration, 
in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them),  which 
resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  on  such  occasions, 
are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English 
voice  when  we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I  have 
often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to 
what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting 
to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his  messenger,  when  he 
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has  been  asking  him  a  question ;  or  fancying  that  he 
quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  him 
good-morrow. 

•  For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcell's 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  his  words;  because  both  nations  do 
not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  same 
sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  Eng- 
lish composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative 
too  servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle  devia- 
tions from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  lan- 
guage. He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  soft- 
ness and  '  dying  falls '  (as  Shakspeare  calls  them), 
but  should  still  remember  that  he  ought  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  an  English  audience;  and,  by 
humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his 
own  language,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom 
he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  observed,  that  several 
of  the  singing  birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to 
sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of 
their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  same  manner  I 
would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English 
music  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  but  never 
entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  ft.  Let  the  in- 
fusion be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the 
subject  mattef  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hear- 
ing, and  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon 
those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds  with : 
in  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and 
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what  is  harmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to 
another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  aM 
our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 

Siguier  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense 
in  this  particular.  He  found  the  French  music  ex- 
tremely defective,  and  very  often  barbarous.  How- 
ever, knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour 
of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the 
French  music,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  stead ;  but 
only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  innumerable 
graces  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Italian.  By  this  means  "  the  French  music  is  now 
perfect  in  its  kind ;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so 
good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does  not 
please  you  so  well;  for  there  is  scarce  a  French- 
man who  would  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the 
Italian  such  a  preference.  The  music  of  the  French 
is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera  wonderfully 
favours  the  genius  of  such  a  gay  and  airy  people." 
The  chorus  in  which  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the 
parterre  frequent  opportunities  of  joining  in  con- 
sort ®  with  the  stage.  This  inclination  of  the  audi- 
ence to  sing  along  with  the  actors  so  prevails  with 
them,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the  performer 
on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  song,  than 
the  clerk  of  a  parish  church,  who  serves  only  to 
raise  the  psalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
music  of  the  congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes 
on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and  heroines 
are  so   painted,  that  they   appear  as  ruddy  and 

"  These  means.  *  See  No.  18,  note.  •  Concert 
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cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids.  The  shepherds  are 
all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themiselves  in  a  ball 
better  than  our  English  dancing-masters.  I  have 
seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings ;  and 
Alpheus,  instead  of  having  his  head  covered  with 
sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full- 
bottomed  periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but 
with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I 
should  have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country 
brook  the  much  more  agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry 
nation  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to 
make  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  himself  in  a 
French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphus  along  with 
him  as  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  is  what  we  call 
folly  and  impertinence ;  but  what  the  French  look 
upon  aa  gay  and  poUte. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered, 
than  that  music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  weU 
as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws  and 
rules  from  the  general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind, 
and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  themselves ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to 
the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not 
designed  to  please  only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that 
are  capable  of  distinguiahing  harsh  frim  disagree- 
able  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear,  is  a  judge 
whether  a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds, 
and  whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more 
or  less  pleasing.  C.^ 

*«*  Complete  sets  of  this  paper  for  the  month  of  March,  are  sold  by 
Mr.  Oreaves  in  St  James's-etreet ;  Mr.  lillie,  perfumer,  the  comer  of 
Beaufort-buildings ;  Messrs.  Sanger,  Ejiapton,  Round,  and  Mrs.  Baldwin, 
-^pect.  in  folio. 

P  By  Addison,  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  No.  7,  on  Addison's  signa- 
tures, C,  L^  I|  O ;  No.  221  on  the  same  subject,  and  notes  ibidem. 
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No.  30.  WEDNESDAY,  April  4,  1711. 

Si,  Mimnennos  nti  Obnaet,  nine  amore  Jodsquo 

Nil  est  Jacandam ;  vivas  in  amore  jodsqne. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  vL  60. 

If  nothing,  as  Mimnennos  strives  to  prove, 

Can  o'er  be  pleasant  without  mirth  and  love, 

Then  Uve  in  mirth  and  love,  thy  sports  pursne. 

Caxscn. 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  extremely  aflfect 
each  other,  though  they  diflfer  in  every  other  parti- 
cular. The  passion  of  love  is  the  most  general  con- 
cern among  men ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my 
last  advices  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of 
sighers  in  that  university,  who  have  erected  them- 
selves into  a  society  in  honour  of  that  tender  passion. 
These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoratos,  who 
are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but 
that  they  understand  the  folly  they  are  guilty  of; 
and  for  that  reason  separate  themselves  from  all 
other  company,  because  they  will  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  talking  incoherently,  without  being  ridiculous  to 
any  but  each  other.  When  a  man  comes  into  the 
club,  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction  to 
his  discourse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seating  himself 
in  his  chair,  speaks  in  the  thread  of  his  own  thoughts, 
*  She  gave  me  a  very  obliging  glance ;  she  never 
looked  so  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or  the 
like  reflection,  without  regard  to  any  other  member 
of  the  society ;  for  in  this  assembly  they  do  not  meet 
to  talk  to  each  other,  but  every  man  claims  the  full 
liberty  of  talking  to  himself.  Instead  of  snuff-boxes 
and  canes,  which  are  usual  helps  to  discourse  with 
other  young  fellows,  these  have  each  some  piece  of 
riband,  a  broken  fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  which  they 
play  with  while  they  talk  of  the  fair  person  remem- 
bered by  each  respective  token.     According  to  the 
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representation  of  the  matter  from  my  letters,  the 
company  appear  like  so  many  players  rehearsing  be- 
hind the  scenes :  one  is  sighing  and  lamenting  his 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms ;  another  declaring  he 
will  break  his  chains ;  and  another,  in  dumb-show, 
striving  to  express  his  passion  by  his  gesture.  It  is 
very  ordinary  in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  sudden 
to  rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  his  passion 
in  general,  and  describe  the  temper  of  his  mind  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  company  shall 
join  in  the  description,  and  feel  the  force  of  it.  In 
this  case,  if  any  man  has  declared  the  violence  of 
his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  is  made  presi- 
dent  for  that  night,  out  of  respect  to  his  superior 
passion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a  set  of  peo- 
ple who  met  and  dressed  like  lovers,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Fringe-glove  club ; 
but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  intellects, 
even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their  passion, 
that  their  irregularities  could  not  furnish  suflQcient 
variety  of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  impertinences ; 
by  which  means  that  institution  dropped.  These 
fellows  could  express  their  passion  in  nothing  but 
their  dress ;  but  the  Oxonians  are  fantastical  now 
they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to  their  learning  and 
understanding  before  they  became  such.  The 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable 
phrenzy,  are  translated  in  honour  of  some  modern 
beauty;  and  Chloris  is  won  to-day  by  the  same 
compliment  that  was  made  to  Lesba  a  thousand  years 
ago.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  patron  of  the 
club  is  the  renowned  Don  Quixote.  The  adventures 
of  that  gentle  knight  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  society,  under  the  colour  of  laughing  at  the  pas- 
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sion  and  themselves :  but  at  the  same  time,  though 
they  are  sensible  of  the  extravagances  of  that  un- 
happy warrior,  they  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all 
the  reading  of  the  best  and  wisest  writings  into 
rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a  phrenzy  no  less  diverting 
than  that  of  the  aforesaid  accomplished  Spaniard. 
A  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  corre- 
spondence, is  lately  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  and 
sent  me  the  following  letter  : 

'  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clubs,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  Oxford,  which 
you  have  nowhere  mentioned,  and  perhaps  never 
heard  of.  We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of 
the  Amorous  club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid,  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  fair  sex.  The  reason  that  we  are  so 
little  known  in  the  world,  is  the  secrecy  which  we 
are  obliged  to  live  under  in  the  university.  Our 
constitution  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  place  where- 
in we  live  :  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors ;  and 
we  all  profess  so  high  a  passion,  that  we  admit  of 
no  graduates  in  it.  Our  presidentship  is  bestowed 
according  to  the  dignity  of  passion ;  our  number 
is  unlimited ;  and  our  statutes  are  like  those  of  the 
druids,  recorded  in  our  own  breasts  only,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  majority  of  the  company.  A  mis- 
tress, and  a  poem  in  her  praise,  will  introduce  any 
candidate.  Without  the  latter  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted ;  for  he  that  is  not  in  love  enough  to  rhyme 
is  unqualified  for  our  society.  To  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  any  woman,  is  expulsion  from  our  gentle 
society.  As  we  are  at  present  all  of  us  gownmen, 
instead  of  duelling  when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  to- 
gether the  health  of  our  mistress.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  sometimes  indeed  creates  debates;  on 

VOL.  I. — 16 
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such  occasions  we  have  recourse  to  the  rules  of  love 
among  the  ancients. 

**  NeyU  sex  Cystbls,  scptem  Jiutina  blbatnr." 

Mast.  Eiplg.  i.  72, 
**  Six  caps  to  Nnvia,  to  JostiDa  seven." 

This  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  her  name, 
occasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of  some  warmth. 
A  young  student,  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dimple,  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  begin  her  health 
under  the  name  of  Elizahetha;  which  so  exasperated 
the  club,  that  by  common  consent  we  retrenched  it 
to  Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that 
does  not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  look  upon  a  member  as  very  absurd,  that  is  so 
much  himself  as  to  make  a  direct  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. In  fine,  the  whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  ab- 
sent men,  that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have  lost  their 
locality,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never  keep 
company  with  one  another.  As  I  am  an  unfortunate 
member  of  this  distracted  society,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect a  very  regular  account  of  it ;  for  which  reason 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  sub- 
scribe myself, 

'  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'T.  B.' 

'  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who  has  six 

votaries  in  this  club,  is  one  of  your  readers. ' 

R« 

*«*  London :  Printed  for  Sam.  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin  in  Little  Britain ; 
and  sold  by  A.  Baldwin  in  Warwick-lane ;  where  adyertisements  are  taken 
in ;  an  alaa  by  Charles  Lillie,  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings 
in  the  Strand. — Spect.  in  folio.  Semper. 

^  By  Steele.  See  final  notes  to  No.  6. — ^No.  824,  on  Steele*8  signatures, 
BandT 
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No.  31.  THURSDAY,  Apkil  5,  1711. 

Sit  mlhi  fts  mdita  loqoi ! 

YiBO.  JBn.  tL  961 
What  I  have  heard,  pormit  mo  to  reUto. 

Last  night,  upon  my  going  into  a  coflFee-house  not 
fiu:  from  the  Hay-market  theatre,  I  diverted  myself 
for  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing  the  dis- 
course of  one,  who,  by  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress, 
the  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 
of  his  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who 
are  generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Projec- 
tors. This  gentleman,  for  I  found  he  was  treated 
as  such  by  his  audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole 
table  of  listeners  with  the  project  of  an  opera,  which 
he  told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two  or  three 
mornings  in  the  contrivance,  and  which  he  was 
ready  to  put  in  execution,  provided  he  might  find 
his  account  in  it.  He  said,  that  he  had  observed  the 
great  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies  were 
at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to  the  several  shows 
that  are  exhibited  in  diflFerent  quarters  of  the  town. 
The  dancing  monkeys  are  in  one  place ;  the  puppet- 
show  in  another ;  the  opera  in  a  third ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  lions,  that  are  almost  a  whole  day's  journey 
from  the  politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means 
people  of  figure  are  forced  to  Ipse  half  the  winter 
after  their  coming  to  town,  before  they  have  seen 
all  the  strange  sights  about  it.  In  order  to  reme- 
dy this  great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew  out 
of  his  pocket  the  scheme  of  an  opera,  intitled  The 
Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great;  in  which  he 
had  disposed  all  the  remarkable  shows  about  town, 
among  the  scenes  and  decorations  of  his  piece.  The 
thought,  he  confessed,  was  not  originally  his  own^ 
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but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several  per- 
formances which  he  had  seen  upon  our  stage :  in 
one  of  which  there  was  a  raree-show ;  in  another  a 
ladder  dance,  and  in  others  a  posture-man,  a  moving 
picture,  with  many  curiosities  of  the  like  nature. 

'  This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  with  his 
consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  in  which  the  dumb 
conjuror,  who  has  been  visited  by  so  many  persons 
of  quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling 
his  fortune.  At  the  same  time  Clinch,  of  Barnet, 
is  represented  in  another  corner  of  the  temple,  as 
ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for  joy  of  his  arrival. 
The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  the  ingenious 
Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with' 
a  piece  of  wax-work,  that  represents  the  beautiful 
Statira.  When  Alexander  comes  into  that  country, 
in  which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  so 
exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  lose  their  hold, 
though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and 
that  they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth 
when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to 
be  a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  is  to  be 
representjBd  all  the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  bull- 
baiting  only  excepted,  which  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  theatre,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of 
the  roof.  The  several  woods  in  Asia,  which  Alex- 
ander must  be  supposed  to  pass  through,  will  give 
the  audience  a  sight  of  monkey  dancing  upon  ropes, 
with  many  other  pleasantries  of  that  ludicrous  spe- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any 
strange  animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beasts,  they 
may  be  either  let  loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven 
across  the  stage  by  some  of  the  country  people  of 

'  For  the  illustration  of  this  whole  paragraph,  see  Tatler  with  notea, 
Na  14,  et  passim.    See  also  Speot.  No.  86. 
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Asia.  In  the  last  great  battle,  Pinkethman  is  to 
personate  king  Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  to  be 
encountered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander  the 
Great,  upon  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mr. 
Powell  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus. 
Upon  the  close  of  this  great  decisive  battle,  when 
the  two  kings  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  show 
the  mutual  friendship  and  good  correspondence  that 
reigns  between  them,  they  both  of  them  go  together 
to  a  puppet-show,  in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, junior,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a 
puppet-show  was  not  a  suitable  entertainment  for 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  that  it  might  be  intro- 
duced more  properly,  if  we  suppose  the  conqueror 
touched  upon  that  part  of  India  which  is  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  pigmies.  But  this  objection  was 
looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  proposal  immedi- 
ately overruled.  Our  projector  further  added,  that, 
after  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  kings,  they 
might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of 
them  entertain  his  guest  with  the  German  artist,* 
Mr.  Pinkethman's  heathen  gods,  or  any  of  the  like 
diversions,  which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 
This  project  was  received  with  very  great  ap- 
plause by  the  whole  table.     Upon  which  the  under- 

*  Lately  arrived  a  rare  and  curious  artist,  who  in  the  presence  of  all 
spectators  makes  all  sorts  and  fashions  of  Indian  China,  and  other  curious 
figures  of  various  colours  as  small  as  they  please.  Also  all  sorts  of  birds, 
fowls,  images  of  men,  Ac  He  bloweth  all  colours  of  glass  curiously,  Ac 
He  showeth  a  glass  of  water  wherein  four  or  five  images  rise  or  fall  as  he 
pleases ;  with  several  rarities.  A  wheel  turned  by  human  power,  which 
spins  10,000  yards  of  glass  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  makes  for  sale, 
artificial  eyes  to  admiration,  curiously  coloured,  and  not  to  be  discerned 
from  natural  eyes,  and  teaches  how  they  may  fix  them  in  their  heads 
themselves,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  use  them. —  Vivat  Jtegina. 
No  date.     Harl  mss.  5961;  Tat  with  notes,  Vol.  vi.  Na  252,  ad  Jin, 
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taker  told  us,  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
us  above  half  his  design ;  for  that  Alexander  being 
a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera 
should  be  acted  in  that  language,  which  was  a 
tongue  he  was  sure  would  wonderfully  please  the 
ladies,  especially  when  it  was  a  little  raised  and 
rounded  by  the  lonick  dialect ;  and  could  not  but 
be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audience,  because  there 
are  fewer  of  them  who  understand  Greek  than  Ital- 
ian. The  only  diflficulty  that  remained,  was  how  to 
get  performers,  unless  we  could  persuade  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  universities  to  learn  to  sing,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  stage ;  but  this  objec- 
tion soon  vanished,  when  the  projector  informed  us 
that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the  only  musicians 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every 
year  with  a  colony  of  musicians,  by  the  opportunity 
of  the  Turkey  fleet ;  besides,  says  he,  if  we  want 
any  single  voice  for  any  lower  part  in  the  opera, 
Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak  Greek,  as  well  as  he 
does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settled  matters,  to  the 
good-liking  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left  his  seat  at 
the  table,  and  planted  himself  before  the  fire,  where 
I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for  the  convenience 
of  overhearing  what  he  said.  Whether  he  had  ob- 
served me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordinary,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  but  he  turned  short  upon  me  on 
a  sudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button'  of  my 
coat,  attacked  me  very  abruptly  after  the  following 
manner.  '  Besides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary  genius  for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerland, 

*   See  OuArd.  No.  84 ;  and  Spect.  No.  268.   Notes  on  Mr.  James  Hey  wood. 
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who  has  so  strong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  can 
make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a  drum ;  and 
if  I  could  but  procure  a  subscription  of  about  ten 
thousand  pound  every  winter,  I  would  undertake 
to  fetch  him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set 
every  thing  that  should  be  sung  upon  the  English 
stage.  After  this  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  expect- 
ing I  would  make  an  answer,  when,  by  good  luck, 
a  gentleman  that  had  entered  the  coflFee-house  since 
the  projector  applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him 
talk  of  his  Swiss  compositions,  cried  out  in  a  kind 
of  laugh,  '  Is  our  music  then  to  receive  further  im- 
provements from  Switzerland ! '  This  alarmed  the 
projector,  who  immediately  let  go  my  button,  and 
turned  about  to  answer  hiuL  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  diversion  which  seemed  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny  upon  the 
bar,  retired  with  some  precipitation.  C 


No.  32.  FRIDAY,  Apbil  6,  1711. 

Nil  IIH  luTft  ant  tngicls  <^as  «aM  ootharnla. 

Hob.  1  Sat  t.  M. 
He  wtntii  no  tngio  Tixor  to  IncreMo 
His  DAtunl  deformity  of  flue. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  statutes  of  the 
Ugly  club,  having  been  so  well  received  at  Oxford, 
that,  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  society,  they 
have  been  so  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 
and  admit  me  into  that  select  body ;  I  could  not  re- 
strain the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the  world  the 
honour  which  is  done  me.     It  is  no  small  satisfaction 

*  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seemji,  from  Chelaoa.    See  final  note  to  Na  7,  on 
the  signatures  C,  I^  I,  O.  No.  221,  and  notes. 
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that  I  have  given  occasion  for  the  president's  show- 
ing both  his  invention  and  reading  to  such  advan- 
tage as  my  correspondent  reports  he  did :  but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many  very  proper 
hums  and  pauses  in  his  harangue,  which  lose  their 
ugliness  in  the  narration,  and  which  my  correspond- 
ent (begging  his  pardon)  has  no  very  good  talent 
at  representing.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  con- 
tempt the  society  has  of  beauty.  Nothing  ought  to 
be  laudable  in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is  not  con- 
cerned ;  therefore  our  society  can  follow  nature,  and 
where  she  has  thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  her- 
self, we  can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  oc- 
casion. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  I 
gave  you,  you  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
this.  Who  should  I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door 
the  other  night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President  ? 
I  saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  "  0  ho,  doctor,  rare 
news  from  London  (says  he),  the  Spectator  has  made 
honourable  mention  of  the  club  (man),  and  published 
to  the  world  his  sincere  desire  to  be  a  member,  with 
a  recommendatory  description  of  his  phiz:  and 
though  our  constitution  has  made  no  particular  pro- 
vision for  short  faces,  yet  his  being  an  extraordinary 
case,  I  believe  we  shall  find  an  hole  for  him  to  creep 
in  at ;  for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  against  the  canon ; 
and  if  his  sides  are  as  compact  as  his  joles,  he  need 
not  disguise  himself  to  make  one  of  us."  I  presently 
called  for  the  paper,  **  to  see  how  you  looked  in  print ; 
and  after  we  had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the 

•  Spect  No.  1.    Not  a  print  sirietly  gpeaking;  mtber  engniTen  or 
etched. 
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pleasant  image  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  President  told 
me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next  night's  club : 
where  we  were  no  sooner  come,  and  pipes  brought, 
but  Mr.  President  began  an  harangue  upon  your  in- 
troduction to  my  epistle,  setting  forth,  with  no  less 
volubility  of  speech  than  strength  of  reason,  "  That 
a  speculation  of  this  nature  was  what  had  been  long 
and  much  wanted ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  public,  in  re- 
conciling even  of  bodies  and  souls ;  in  composing 
and  quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  corporal 
redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  whatso- 
ever ;  and  making  every  one  sit  down  content  in  his 
own  carcase,  though  it  were  not  perhaps  so  mathe- 
matically put  together  as  he  could  wish."  And 
again,  "  How  that  for  the  want  of  a  due  considera- 
tion of  what  you  first  advatlce, — viz.  that  our  faces 
are  not  of  our  own  choosing, — ^people  had  been 
transported  beyond  all  good  breeding,  and  hurried 
themselves  into  unaccountable  and  fatal  extrava- 
gances :  as,  how  many  impartial  looking-glasses  had 
been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay,  and  sometimes 
shivered  into  ten  thousand  splinters,  only  for  a  fair 
representation  of  the  truth ;  how  many  head-strings 
and  garters  had  been  made  accessary,  and  actually 
forfeited,  only  because  folks  must  needs  quarrel 
with  their  own  shadows.  And  who  (continues  he) 
but  is  deeply  sensible,  that  one  great  source  of  the 
uneasiness  and  misery  of  life,  especially  amongst 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in  the  world 
else,  but  too  severe  a  contemplation  of  an  indefeasi- 
ble contexture  of  our  external  parts,  or  certain 
natural  and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  fat  or  lean  ? 
when  a  bttle  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  philosophy 
would  take  off"  all  this.     In  the  mean  time  let  them 
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observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their  grievances  of 
this  sort,  but  perhaps,  in  some  ages  of  the  world, 
has  been  highly  in  vogue,  and  may  be  so  again ; 
nay,  in  some  country  or  other,  ten  to  one  is  so  at 
this  day.  My  lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  making. 
She  even  grudges  herself  meat  and  drink,  for  fear 
she  should  thrive  by  them ;  and  is  constantly  crying 
out,  '  In  a  quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  be  quite 
out  of  all  manner  of  shape  ! '  Now  the  lady's  mis- 
fortune seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted  in 
a  wrong  soil ;  for  go  but  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  a  jest  at  Haerlem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under 
eighteen  stone.  These  wise  traders  regulate  their 
beauties  as  they  do  their  butter,  by  the  pound; 
and  Miss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so  handsome  as 
Madam  Van  Brisket  by  near  half  a  ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentle- 
man of  fifteen  hundred  pound  per  annum,  as  well 
as  of  an  unblameable  life  and  conversation;  yet 
would  not  I  be  the  esquire  for  half  his  estate ;  for  if 
it  was  as  much  more,  he  would  freely  part  with  it 
all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his  mind :  whereas  in  the 
reign  of  our  first  king  Edward  of  glorious  memory, 
nothing  more  modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper 
supporters ;  and  his  majesty,  without  an  inch  of  calf, 
managed  affairs  in  peace  and  war  as  laudably  as  the 
bravest  and  most  politic  of  his  ancestors ;  and  was 
as  terrible  to  his  neighbours  under  the  royal  name  of 
Longshanks,  as  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens  before 
him.  If  we  look  farther  back  into  history,  we  shall 
find  that  Alexander  the  Great  wore  his  head  a  little 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred 
out  till  he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone ;    the  whole 
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nobility  addressed  the  prince  and  each  other  ob- 
liquely, and  all  matters  of  importance  were  concert- 
ed and  carried  on  in  the  Macedonian  court  with  their 
polls  on  one  side.  For  about  the  first  century  nothing 
made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  Roman  noses, 
and  then  not  a  word  of  them  till  they  revived  again 
in  eighty-eight*  Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since  Richard 
the  Third  set  up  half  the  backs  of  the  nation ;  and 
high  shoulders,  as  well  as  high  noses,  were  the  top 
of  the  fashion.  But  to  come  to  ourselves,  gentle- 
men, though  I  find  by  my  quinquennial  observations 
that  we  shall  never  get  ladies  enough  to  make  a 
party  in  our  own  country,  yet  might  we  meet  with 
better  success  among  some  of  our  allies.  And  what 
think  you  if  our  board  sat  for  a  Dutch  piece  ?  Truly 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh 
and  blood,  we  should  be  no  such  strange  things  in 
mezzotinto.  But  this  project  may  rest  till  our  num- 
ber is  complete ;  and  this  being  our  election  night, 
give  me  leave  to  propose  Mr.  Spectator.  You  see 
his  inclinations,  and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  his 
fellow." 

^  I  found  most  of  them  (as  it  is  usual  in  all  such 
cases)  were  prepared ;  but  one  of  the  seniors  (whom, 
by  the  bye,  Mr.  President  had  taken  all  this  pains 
to  bring  over)  sat  still,  and  cocking  his  chin,  which 
seemed  only  to  be  levelled  at  his  nose,  very  gravely 
declared,  "  That  in  case  he  had  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  you,  no  man  should  have  been  more  willing 
to  have  served  you ;  but  that  he,  for  his  part,  had 
always  had  regard  to  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as 
other  people's  merit ;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that 

*  On  the  accession  of  king  William  JJL  in  compliment  to  whom  Dryden, 
in  the  plates  to  his  translation  of  Virgil,  had  JEneaa  always  represented 
with  a  Roman  nose. 
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you  might  be  a  handsome  fellow ;  for  as  for  your 
own  certificate,  it  was  every  body's  business  to  speak 
for  themselves."  Mr.  President  'immediately  re- 
torted, "  A  handsome  fellow !  why  he  is  a  wit,  Sir, 
and  you  know  the  proverb :  "  and,  to  ease  the  old 
gentleman  of  his  scruples,  cried,  "  That  for  matter 
of  merit  it  was  all  one,  you  might  wear  a  mask." 
This  threw  him  into  a  pause,  and  he  looked  desirous 
of  three  days  to  consider  on  it ;  but  Mr.  President 
improved  the  thought,  and  followed  him  up  with  an 
old  story.  "  That  wits  were  privileged  to  wear  what 
masks  they  pleased  in  all  ages  ;  and  that  a  vizard 
had  been  the  constant  crown  of  their  labours,  which 
was  generally  presented  them  by  the  hand  of  some 
satyr,  and  sometimes  of  Apollo  himself: "  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  the  frontispiece  of 
several  books,  and  particularly  to  the  English  Juve- 
nal, to  which  he  referred  him;  and  only  added, 
"  That  such  authors  were  the  Larvati^  or  Larva  do- 
nati  of  the  ancients.  This  cleared  up  all ;  and  in 
the  conclusion,  you  were  chose  probationer ;  and 
Mr.  President  put  round  your  health  as  such,  pro- 
testing, "  That  though,  indeed,  he  talked  of  a  vizard, 
he  did  not  believe  all  the  while  you  had  any  more 
occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a-mountain ;  so  that  all 
you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  pay  your  fees,  which  are 
here  very  reasonable,  if  you  are  not  imposed  upon ; 
and  you  may  stile  yourself //i/brmw  Soctetatis  SoctuSy 
which  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  with ;  and  upon 
the  same,  I  beg  you  to  accept  of  the  congratulation 

of, 

'  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Oxford,  March  21  i  J^^  Q  » 

y  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Noe.  5  and  824. 
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F«rTldiiB  teonm  puer,  et  mIqUs 
Gratis  zouia,  properontque  oymphs, 
Bt  pwiun  corois  sine  to  JaventaSf 
Mercurieque. 

Hob.  L  Od.  zxz  5*. 
Tbe  graces  with  their  zones  anloosM ; 
Tbo  njmphs  their  beauties  all  ezpoe'd; 
From  every  spring,  and  every  plain ; 
Thj  pow'rftil,  hot,  and  winged  Boy; 
And  youth  that's  dull  without  thy  joy ; 
And  Mercury  compoee  thy  train. 

OaxsoH. 

A  FMBND  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I  will 
call  Letitia  and  Daphne :  the  former  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives ;  the 
latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her  per- 
son.    Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  outward 
form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  life  seems  to  turn. 
Letitia  has  not,  from  her  very  childhood,  heard  any 
thing  else  but  commendations  of  her  features  and 
complexion,  by  which  means  she  is  no  other  than  na- 
ture made  her,  a  very  beautiful  outside.     The  con- 
sciousness of  her  charms  has  rendered  her  insup- 
portably  vain  and  insolent  towards  all  who  have  to 
do  with  her.     Daphne,  who  was  almost  twenty  before 
one  civil  thing  had  ever  been  said  to  her,  found  her- 
self obliged  to  acquire  some  accomplishments  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  those  attractions  which  she  saw 
in  her  sister.     Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted 
to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  concerned ;  her  dis- 
course had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  good 
sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under  a  necessity  to 
have  very  well  considered  what  she  was  to  say 
before   she   uttered  it;    while  Letitia  was  listen- 
ed to  with  partiality,  and  approbation  sat  in  the 
countenances  of  those  she   conversed  with,  before 
she  communicated  what  she  had  to  say.     These 
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causes  have  produced  suitable  effects,  and  Letitia  is 
as  insipid  a  companion  as  Daphne  is  an  agreeable 
one.  Letitia,  confident  of  favour,  has  studied  no 
arts  to  please :  Daphne,  despairing  of  any  inclina- 
tion towards  her  person,  has  depended  only  on  her 
merit.  Letitia  has  always  something  in  her  air  that 
is  sullen,  grave,  and  disconsolate.  Daphne  has  a 
countenance  that  appears  cheerful,  open,  and  un- 
concerned. A  young  gentleman  saw  Letitia  this 
winter  at  a  play,  and  became  her  captive.  His 
fortune  was  such  that  he  wanted  very  little  intro- 
duction to  speak  his  sentiments  to  her  father.  The 
lover  was  admitted  with  the  utmost  freedom  into 
the  family,  where  a  constrained  behaviour,  severe 
looks,  and  distant  civilities,  were  the  highest  favours 
he  could  obtain  of  Letitia ;  while  Daphne  used  him 
with  the  good  humour,  familiarity,  and  innocence  of 
a  sister :  insomuch  that  he  would  often  say  to  her, 
'  Dear  Daphne,  wert  thou  but  as  handsome  as  Le- 
titia!— '  She  received  such  language  with  that  in- 
genuous and  pleasing  mirth  which  is  natural  to  a 
woman  without  design.  He  still  sighed  in  vain  for 
Letitia,  but  found  certain  relief  in  the  agreeable  con- 
versation of  Daphne.  At  length  heartily  tired  with 
the  haughty  impertinence  of  Letitia,  and  charmed 
with  the  repeated  instances  of  good-humour  he  had 
observed  in  Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter,  that 
he  had  something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
be  pleased  with — 'Faith,  Daphne,'  continued  he,  'I 
am  in  love  with  thee,  and  despise  thy  sister  sincerely.' 
The  manner  of  his  declaring  himself  gave  his  mis- 
tress occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter. — '  Nay,' 
says  he,  '  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me,  but  I  will 
ask  your  father.'  He  did  so;  the  father  received 
his  intelligence  with  no  less  joy  than  surprise,  and 
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was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his 
beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could  carry  to  market 
at  his  leisure.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has 
pleased  me  so  much  a  great  while,  as  this  conquest 
of  my  friend  Daphne's.  All  her  acquaintance  con- 
gratulate her  upon  her  chance-medley,  and  laugh  at 
that  premeditating  murderer  her  sister.  As  it  is  an 
argument  of  a  light  mind,  to  think  the  worse  of  our- 
selves for  the  imperfections  of  our  persons,  it  is 
equally  below  us  to  value  ourselves  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  them.  The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost 
incorrigibly  gone  astray  in  this  particular ;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  recommend  the  following  extract  out 
of  a  friend's  letter,"  to  the  professed  beauties,  who 
are  a  people  almost  as  unsuflFerable  as  the  professed 
wits: — 

'  Monsieur  St.  Evremond  has  concluded  one  of 
his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sighs  of  a 
handsome  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  her 
life  as  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pur- 
sued too  far ;  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious 
remark,  that  woman's  strongest  passion  is  for  her 
own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it  as  her  favourite 
distinction.  From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts,  which 
pretend  to  improve  or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so 
general  a  reception  among  the  sex.  To  say  nothing 
of  many  false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of  beauty, 
which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart,  there  is 
not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  in  any 
county  of  South  Britain,  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
virtues  of  May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some 
receipt  or  other  in  favour  of  her  complexion ;  and 
I  have  known  a  physician  of  learning  and  sense,  after 

*  The  friend  who  waa  the  author  of  this  letter  was  Mr.  John  Hughes. 

See  a  second  letter  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same  author. — Spectator  Na 
58. 
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eight  years  study  in  the  University,  and  a  course  of 
travels  into  most  countries  of  Europe,  owe  the  first 
raising  of  his  fortunes  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

'  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how  so 
universal  a  disposition  in  womankind,  which  springs 
from  a  laudable  motive,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and 
proceeds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless, 
that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be  turned  to 
their  advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  service  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
quacks  and  pretenders ;  and  to  prevent  their  impos- 
ing upon  themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the 
true  secret  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 

'  In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  directly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  preliminary 
maxims:  viz. 

'  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force 
of  features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty 
only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

'  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and  grace ; 
and  aflfectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces 
than  the  small-pox. 

'  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful, 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

'  And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend, 
is  deformity  in  a  mistress. 

'  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 
beauty,  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person 
by  the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commend- 
able qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those 
who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr. 
Dryden  expresses  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  human 
kind,  become  animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  of 
exerting  their  charms :  and  those  who  seem  to  have 
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been  neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in 
haste,  are  capable,  in  a  great  measure,  of  finishing 
what  she  has  left  imperfect. 

'  It  is,  methi^ks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of 
that  sex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys  and 
soften  the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  most  agreeable 
participation,  to  consider  them  merely  as  objects  of 
sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  ex- 
tent of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  their 
pictures  at  Kneller's.  How  much  nobler  is  the  con- 
templation of  beauty,  heightened  by  virtue,  and 
commanding  our  esteem  and  love,  while  it  draws 
our  observation!  How  faint  and  spiritless  are  the 
charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared  with  the 
real  loveliness  of  Sophronia's  innocence,  piety, 
good-humour,  and  truth  !  virtues  which  add  a  new 
softness  to  her  sex,  and  even  beautify  her  beauty. 
That  agreeableness,  which  must  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared no  longer  in  the  modest  virgin,  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  tender  mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and 
the  faithful  wife.  Colours  artfully  spread  upon  can- 
vass may  entertain  the  eye,  but  not  aflFect  the  heart  ; 
and  she,  who  takes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural 
graces  of  her  person  any  excelling  qualities,  may 
be  allowed  still  to  amuse,  as  a  picture,  but  not  to 
triumph  as  a  beauty. 

'  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describ- 
ing Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the 
impressions  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  first  crea- 
tion, he  does  not  represent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus, 
by  her  shape  or  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her 
mind  which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them  their 
power  of  charming : 

^*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  ber  eye. 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love  I  ^ 
vou  I. — 16 
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'  Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest 
fair  one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may 
tell  her  to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  fea- 
tures are  uninformed  and  dead.       ^ 

'  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than  by  a  short 
epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  with  a  spirit  which 
nothing  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  I  have 
been  describing : 

^^  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  yirtne  as  could  die ; 
Which  when  alive  did  vigonr  give 
To  as  mnoh  beauty  as  could  live.'' 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
R.'  '  R.  B.' 
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^ptfdt 

CognatiB  macnlis  slmiUs  ten, 

Jut.  Sftt  XT.  169. 
Frmn  ipotted  skins  th«  leopard  does  refhdn. 

Tatk. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily 
composed  of  such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life,  and  deputed,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind.  By  this 
means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing  that 
passes  in  the  diflferent  quarters  and  divisions,  not 
only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
My  readers  too  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them  who  have 
not  their  representative  in  this  club,  and  that  there 
is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take  care  of 

*  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Nos.  5  and  S24»  on  Steele's  signatures 
^andTL 
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their  respective  interests,  that  nothing  may  be  writ- 
ten or  published  to  the  prejudice  or  infringement  of 
their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this 
select  body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  with  se- 
veral remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made  upon 
th^se  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the  various  suc- 
cess which  they  had  met  with  among  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb 
told  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he  could,  that  there 
were  some  ladies  (but  for  your  comfort,  says  Will, 
they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were  of- 
fended at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera 
and  the  puppet-show ;  that  some  of  them  were  like- 
wise very  much  surprised  that  I  should  think  such 
serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage  of  persons 
of  quality  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
took  him  up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  papers  he 
hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in  the  city,  and  that 
all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better  for 
them;  and  farther  added,  that  the  whole  city 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  intentions  to  scourge  vice 
and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  without 
condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  in- 
trigues and  cuckoldoms.  '  In  short,'  says  Sir  An- 
drew, *  if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  of 
falling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts, 
your  paper  must  needs  be  of  general  use.' 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  An- 
drew that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense 
talk  after  that  manner ;  that  the  city  had  always 
been  the  province  for  satire  ;  and  that  the  wits  of 
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King  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during 
his  whole  reign.  He  then  showed,  by  the  examples 
of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of 
every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had 
never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridicule,  how 
great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patronized 
them.  '  But  after  all,'  says  he,  '  I  think  your  rail- 
lery has  made  too  great  an  excursion  in  attacking 
several  persons  of  the  inns  of  court ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  show  me  any  precedent  for  your 
behaviour  in  that  particular.' 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  had 
said  nothing  all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  a 
pish  !  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  see  so  many 
men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fooleries.  '  Let 
our  good  friend,'  says  he,  '  attack  every  one  that  de- 
serves it:  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator,' 
applying  himself  to  me,  '  to  take  care  how  you  med- 
dle with  country  squires.  They  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  English  nation ;  men  of  good  heads  and  sound 
bodies  I  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some  of  them  take  it 
ill  of  you  that  you  mention  fox-hunters  with  so  lit- 
tle respect.' 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  oc- 
casion. What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my 
prudence  in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that  point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  specu- 
lations was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of 
the  club  ;  and  began  to  think  myself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a 
dislike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black, 
till,  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an 
aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and 
naked. 
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While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy 
friend  the  Clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was 
at  the  club  that  night,  undertook  my  cause.  He  told 
us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should 
think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised: 
that  it  was  not  quality,  but  innocence,  which  ex- 
empted men  from  reproof:  that  vice  and  folly 
ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  they  could  be  met 
with,  and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in  high 
and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He  further  added, 
that  my  paper  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly  exposed  those  who 
are  already  depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned 
into  ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and 
circumstances.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take 
notice  of  the  great  use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the 
public,  by  reprehending  those  vices  which  are  too 
trivial  for  the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fan- 
tastical for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit.  He  then 
advised  me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with  cheer- 
fulness,  and  assured  me,  that,  whoever  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those 
whose  praises  do  honour  to  the  persons  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  deference  to 
the  discourse  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into 
what  he  says,  as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous 
manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the 
strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which 
he  makes  use  of  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
agreed,  that  what  he  had  said  was  right ;  and  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the  quarter 
which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew 
gave  up  the  city  with  the  same  frankness.  The 
Templar  would  not  stand  out ;  and  was  followed  by 
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Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain ;  who  all  agreed  that  I 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quar- 
ter I  pleased,  provided  I  continued  to  combat  with 
criminals  in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice  without 
hurting  the  person. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, put  me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman 
triumvirate  were  formerly  engaged  in  for  their  de- 
struction. Every  man  at  first  stood  hard  for  his 
friend,  till  they  found,  that  by  this  means  they 
should  spoil  their  proscription :  and  at  length,  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acquaintance  and  relations, 
furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions  to  march  on 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to 
annoy  their  adversaries  in  whatever  degree  or  rank 
of  men  they  may  be  found ;  I  shall  be  deaf  for  the 
future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I 
shall  reprimand  him  very  freely.  If  the  stage  be- 
comes a  nursery  of  folly  and  impertinence,  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In  short,  if  I 
meet  with  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  an  example  of  it  I 
must,  however,  entreat  every  particular  person  who 
does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper, 
never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or 
enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  said :  for  I  promise  him 
never  to  draw  a  faulty  character  which  does  not  fit 
at  least  a  thousand  people ;  or  to  publish  a  single 
paper,  that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  with  a  love  to  mankind.  C* 

*  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  No  7, 
on  Addison's  signatures  C,  L,  I,  O ;  No.  221  and  notes  on  oabalistieal  let- 
ters, do. 
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*«*  An  &dyertiBeinent|  dated  Maj  10,  1711,  aimoiiiieed  about  this  time 
the  sale  of  several  acres  in  the  LeveU  of  Havering  and  Daggenham,  de- 
creed to  be  sold  by  her  majesty's  commissioners  of  sewers  for  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes  assessed  for  repair  of  a  breach  in  the  Level  of  Daggenham, 
very  likely  now  to  be  made  up.  The  words  in  Italics  are  the  very  words  of 
the  advertisement  See  Capt  John  Perry's  Account  of  Stopping  Daggen- 
ham  Breach,  a  very  curious  but  scarce  book,  8va  1721.  Printed  for  B. 
Tooke. 
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— tisa  laepCo  res  Inepttor  nalU  est 

Catull.  Csnn.  tt.  in  JRuUL 
N<ythliig  so  foolish  as  the  laugh  of  fools. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in  which 
authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  works  of 
humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they  are  more 
ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagination  that 
teems  with  monsters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  ex- 
travagant conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature ;  and 
yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of  several  wri- 
ters who  set  up  for  men  of  humour,  what  wild  ir- 
regular fancies,  what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought 
do  we  meet  with  ?  If  they  speak  nonsense,  they 
believe  they  are  talking  humour ;  and  when  they 
have  drawn  together  a  scheme  of  absurd,  inconsist- 
ent ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  them- 
selves without  laughing.  These  poor  gentlemen 
endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the  reputation  of  wits 
and  humourists,  by  such  monstrous  conceits  as 
alihost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  not  considering, 
that  humour  should  always  lie  under  the  check  of 
reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the 
nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  more  as  it  indulges 
itself  in  the  most  boundless  freedoms.  There  is  a 
kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other ;  and  a  certain 
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regularity  of  thought  which  must  discover  the  writer 
to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ap- 
pears altogether  given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part, 
when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unskilful 
author,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert  myself 
with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man  than  to 
laugh  at  any  thing  he  writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himself  a 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  rep- 
resents an  empty  rake,  in  one  of  his  plays,  as  very 
much  surprized  to  hear  one  say  that  breaking  of 
windows  was  not  humour ;  and  I  question  not  but 
several  English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  raving  incoherent 
pieces,  which  are  often  spread  among  us,  under  odd 
chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  oflFspring  of  a  dis- 
tempered brain  than  works  pf  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not 
humour,  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it 
otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  negatives. 
Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  de- 
liver them  after  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  alle- 
gory ;  and,  by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person, 
deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the 
following  genealogy.  Truth  was  the  founder  of  the 
family,  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense ;  Good  Sense 
was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  a  col- 
lateral line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  Hu- 
mour. Humour,  therefore,  being  the  youngest  of 
this  illustrious  family,  and  descended  from  parents 
of  such  diflFerent  dispositions,  is  very  various  and  un- 
equal in  his  temper :  sometimes  you  see  him  putting 
on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit ;  sometimes  airy 
in  his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his  dress ;  insomuch 
that  at  different  times  he  appears  as  serious  as  a 
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judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  merry-andrew.  But  as  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution, 
whatever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his 
company  laugh. 

But  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes 
upon  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and 
would  willingly  pass  for  him  in  the  world ;  to  the 
end  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers,  when 
they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into  his  pa- 
rentage, and  to  examine  him  strictly,  whether  or  no 
he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally  de- 
scended from  Good  Sense ;  if  not,  they  may  con- 
clude him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distin- 
guish him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in  which 
he  seldom  gets  his  company  to  join  with  him.  For 
as  true  Humour  generally  looks  serious  while  every 
body  laughs  about  him.  False  Humour  is  always 
laughing  whilst  every  body  about  him  looks  serious. 
I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  mixture  of 
both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pass  for  the  off- 
spring of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit, 
you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogether  spurious  and 
a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends 
originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
Frenzy,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on 
whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  I 
have  been  here  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at  length 
the  genealogical  table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  place  under  it  the  genealogy  of  True 
Humour,  that  the  reader  may,  at  one  view,  behold 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations. 
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Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

False  Hnmoor. 

Truth. 
Grood  Sense. 

Wit. ^Mirth. 

Hnmoor. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  sev- 
eral of  the  children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  might  in 
particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  and  daughters 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would 
be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe  in  gen- 
eral, that  False  Humour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a 
monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  he  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apish 
tricks  and  buflFooneries. 

Secondly,  he  so  much  delights  in  mimicry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  he  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch  that 
he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour 
to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferently.  For, 
having  but  small  talents,  he  must  be  merry  where  he 
can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pur- 
sues no  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction,  but  is 
ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  being  incapable  of  any  thing  but  mock 
representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  personal,  and 
aimed  at  the  vicious  man,  or  the  writer ;  not  at  the 
vice,  or  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of 
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false  hnmourists ;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  designs 
in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant  spirit 
which  discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  present 
age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to  single  out 
any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the  world  with  such 
compositions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  absurd. 
This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make  to  the 
general  rule  I  have  prescribed  myself;  of  attacking 
multitudes ;  since  every  honest  man  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  li- 
beller and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  wherever 
they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  but  retaliating  upon 
them,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others.     C.^ 
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-Imnuuiia  moostra 


Perfarlmiu— 

Vim.  iBn.  iU.  688. 
Things  the  most  oat  of  nstore  we  endure. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  farther  pains  for  this 
day's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publish  the  let- 
ters and  titles  of  petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with 
the  minutes  I  have  made  upon  the  latter  for  my 
conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

*  Dmry-lane,  April  the  9th. 

'  Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set  forth 
in  one  of  your  late  papers,®  of  making  an  alliance 
between  all  the  bulls,  bears,  elephants,  and  lions, 
which  are  separately  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  together  with  the 
other  wonders,  shows,  and  monsters,  whereof  you 

^  Bj  AddiflOD,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Ka  7, 
on  Addison's  signatures  C,  L,  I,  O ;  and  No.  221. 
o  See  Spect  No.  81. 
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made  respective  mention  in  the  said  speculation ; 
we,  the  chief  actors  of  this  play-house,  met  and  sat 
upon  the  said  design.  It  is  with  great  delight  that 
we  expect  the  execution  of  this  work ;  and  in  order 
to  contribute  to  it  we  have  given  warning  to  all  our 
ghosts  to  get  their  livelihoods  where  they  can,  and 
not  to  appear  among  us  after  day-break  of  the  16th 
instant.  We  are  resolved  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  part  with  every  thing  which  does  not  contribute 
to  the  representation  of  human  life  ;  and  shall  make 
a  free  gift  of  all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  are  run  away ; 
as  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs,  each  of  which  was 
met  upon  two  legs  going  through  the  Rose  tavern 
at  two  this  morning.  We  hope,  Sir,  you  will  give 
proper  notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavouring 
at  these  regulations ;  and  that  we  intend  for  the  fu- 
ture to  show  no  monsters,  but  men  who  are  convert- 
ed into  such  by  their  own  industry  and  affectation. 
If  you  will  please  to  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you 
will  see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  unnatural 
appearances  which  are  in  vogue  among  the  polite 
and  well-bred.  I  am  to  represent,  in  the  character 
of  a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are 
frequently  taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  gesture. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  method  we  shall  take 
to  expose  the  monsters  which  come  within  the  no- 
tice of  a  regular  theatre;  and  we  desire  nothing 
more  gross  may  be  admitted  by  you  Spectators  for 
the  future.  We  have  cashiered  three  companies  of 
theatrical  guards,  and  design  our  kings  shall  for  the 
future  make  love,  and  sit  in  council,  without  an 
army ;  and  wait  only  your  direction,  whether  you 
will  have  them  reinforce  king  Porus,  or  join  the 
troops  of  Macedon.     Mr.  Pinkethman  resolves  to 
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consult  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in  opposition 
to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  shall 
turn  the  fortunes  of  Porus,  when  he  personates  him. 
I  am  desired  by  the  company  to  inform  you,  that 
they  submit  to  your  censures ;  and  shall  have  you 
in  greater  veneration  than  Hercules  was  in  of  old,  if 
you  can  drive  monsters  from  the  theatre  ;  and  think 
your  merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than  his,  as  to 
convince  is  more  than  to  conquer. 

*I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'T.  D.' 

*SIR, 

'  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and 
unexpected  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  obtain  your  pity  and  favour.  I  have  for 
many  years  last  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  play- 
house ;  and  have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out 
of  the  clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the 
theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character,  but  also  have 
descended  and  spoke  on  the  stage  as  the  bold  Thun- 
derer in  The  Rehearsal.  When  they  got  me  down 
thus  low,  they  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  farther, 
and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented  with  this 
for  these  two  last  winters ;  but  they  carry  their 
tyranny  still  farther,  and,  not  satisfied  that  I  am 
banished  from  above  ground,  they  have  given  me 
to  understand  that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their  do- 
minions, and  taken  from  me  even  my  subterraneous 
employment.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  desire  of  you  is, 
that  if  your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  use  fire-arms 
(as  other  authors  have  done)  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, I  may  be  a  cannon  against  Porus,  or  else 
provide  for  me  in  the  burning  of  Persepolis,  or  what 
other  method  you  shall  think  fit. 

'  Salmoneus  of  Covent-Garden.' 
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The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  play-house 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  families,  setting  forth 
their  expulsion  from  thence,  with  certificates  of 
their  good  life  and  conversation,  and  praying  re- 
Kef 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  Chr. 
Rich,**  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to 
command  the  Pioneers  in  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Granted 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,*  to  be  Hephes- 
tion  to  Pinkethman  the  Great.' 

Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  born  by  father  and  mother^s  side,  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  Thomas  Prater,  once  an  eminent  practitioner  in 
the  law,  and  of  Letitia  Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  haying  been  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  wait  on  several  great 
persons,  and  for  some  time  to  be  teacher  at  a  boarding-school  of  young 
ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  public,  That  she  hath  lately  taken  a  house 
near  Bloomsbury-square,  commodionsly  situated  next  the  fields  in  a 
good  air ;  where  she  teaches  all  sorts  of  birds  of  the  loquacious  kind,  as 
parrots,  starlings,  magpies,  and  others,  to  imitate  liuman  voices  in 
greater  perfection  than  ever  yet  was  practised.  They  are  not  only  in- 
structed to  pronounce  words  distinctly,  and  in  a  proper  tone  and  ac- 
cent, but  to  speak  the  language  with  great  purity  and  volubility  of 
tongue,  together  with  all  the  fashionable  phrases  and  compliments  now 
in  use,  either  at  tea-tables,  or  visiting  days.  Those  that  have  good 
voices  may  be  taught  to  sing  the  newest  opera-airs,  and,  if  required,  to 

'  See  Tatler,  Nos.  42,  and  99 ;  and  notes  on  Divito,  under  which  name 
the  patentee  of  the  play-house,  Mr.  Rich,  is  there  mentioned.  See  also 
Gibber's  Apology,  Ac.  patHm, 

*  Bee  Tatler,  Nos.  7,  and  188 ;  Spectator,  Na  44 ;  and  notes  on  Bul- 
lock. 

'  See  Tatler,  Nos.  4,  7,  20,  and  188;  Spectator,  Nos.  81,  and  870;  and 
notes  on  Pinkethman.  See  also  C.  Gibber's  Apology  for  his  own  Life,  voL  i 
p.  112,  Kq.  etpatiim.  Edit  12mo.  2  vols.  1756,  where  there  is  a  full  ao- 
oount  of  Pinkethman,  of  dramatic  characters  and  affairs  in  the  author^s  own 
time,  and  much  carious  information  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  antecedent 
to  his  personal  engagement  and  concern  with  it 
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speak  either  Italian  or  French,  paying  something  extraordinary  above 
the  common  rates.  They  whose  friends  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full 
prices,  may  be  taken  as  half  boarders.  She  teaches  such  as  are  design- 
ed for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and  to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the 
theatres,  by  the  great.  As  she  has  often  observed  with  much  concern  how 
indecent  an  education  is  usually  given  these  innpcent  creatures,  which, 
in  some  measure,  is  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  rooms  next  the  street, 
where,  to  the  great  offence  of  chaste  and  tender  ears,  they  learn  ribald- 
ry, obscene  songs,  and  immodest  expressions  from  passengers  and  idle 
people,  as  also  to  cry  fish  and  card-matches,  with  other  useless  parts 
of  learning  to  birds  who  have  rich  friends,  she  has  fitted  up  proper  and 
neat  apartments  for  them  in  the  back  part  of  her  said  house;  where  she 
suffers  none  to  approach  them  but  herself,  and  a  servant-maid  who  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  whom  she  provided  on  purpose  to  prepare  their 
food  and  cleanse  their  cages ;  having  found  by  long  experience  how  hard 
a  thing  it  is  for  those  to  keep  silence  who  have  the  use  of  speech,  and 
the  dangers  her  scholars  are  exposed  to,  by  the  strong  impressions  that 
are  made  by  harsh  sounds  and  vulgar  dialects.  In  short,  if  they  are 
birds  of  any  parts  or  capacity,  she  will  undertake  to  render  them  so 
accomplished  in  the  compass  of  a  twelvemonth,  that  they  shall  be  fit 
conversation  for  such  ladies  as  love  to  choose  their  friends  and  com- 
panions out  of  this  species.  R.i 
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Non  HI*  oolo  calathisTe  Minervn 

FcemlneiB  aasaeU  mantiB — 

Tiro.  JRa.  yU.  806. 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  nnsklird. 

Dbtdbn. 

Some  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  in  the 
country,  inclosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain 
lady  whom  I  shall  here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,' 
and,  as  it  contained  matters  of  consequence,  desired 
me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand.  Accord- 
ingly I  waited  upon  her  ladyship  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  desired  by  her  woman  to  walk 
into  her  lady's  library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  a 

1  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  No.  5. 

V  See  Noe.  92,  140,  and  163;  and  notes  on  Leonora,  and  Miss  Shepheard, 
whose  name  by  marriage  became  Mrs.  Perry,  the  lady  here  alluded  to. 
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readiness  to  receive  me.  The  very  sound  of  a  lady's 
library  gave  me  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it ;  and  as 
it  was  some  time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her 
books,  which  were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful order.  At  the  end  of  the  folios  (which  were 
finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  jars  of  china 
placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble  piece  of 
architecture.**  The  quartos  were  separated  from  the 
octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in  a 
delightful  pyramid.  The  octavos  were  bounded  by 
tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours,  and  sizes,  which 
were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they 
looked  like  one  continued  pillar  indented  with  the 
finest  strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the  great- 
est variety  of  dyes.  That  part  of  the  library  which 
was  designed  for  the  reception  of  plays  and  pam- 
phlets, and  other  loose  papers,  was  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest  grotesque 
works  that  ever  I  saw,  and  made  up  of  scaramouches, 
lions,  monkeys,  mandarines,  trees,  shells,  arid  a 
thousand  other  odd  figures  in  china  ware.  In  the 
midst  of  the  room  was  a  little  japan  table,  with  a 
quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  paper  a  silver 
snufi-box  made  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book.  I 
found  there  were  several  other  counterfeit  books 
upon  the  upper  shelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood, 
and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number,  like  fagots  in 
the  muster  of  a  regiment.  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  such  a  mixt  kind  of  furniture,  as  seemed  very 
suitable  both  to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did 
not  know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  myself  in 
a  grotto,  or  in  a  library. 

*  See  Tat  in  8vo.  with  notes,  No.  28;  Loyer,  Na  10;   and  Swift'a 
Works,  Tol  xxiL  cr.  Svo.  p.  65. 
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Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there 
were  some  few  which  the  lady  had  bought  for  her 
own  use,  but  that  most  of  them  had  been  got  toge- 
ther, either  because  she  had  heard  them  praised,  or 
because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among 
several  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  these 
that  follow : 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrcea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the 
middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding :  with  a  paper 
of  patches  in  it 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth,  trans- 
lated into  English. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verse  by  Mr.  Durfey:  bound  in  red 
leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down 
in  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  Hand. 

vou  I. — 17 
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Clelia :  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 

describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 
Baker's  Chronicle. 
Advice  to  a  Daughter. 
The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 
Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 
A  Prayer-book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary- Water 

by  the  side  of  it. 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 
Fielding's  Trial. 
Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
La  Ferte's  Instructions  for  Country  Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of 
these,  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leonora  en- 
tered, and  upon  my  presenting  her  with  a  letter 
from  the  knight,  told  me,  with  an  unspeakable  grace, 
that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health :  I 
answered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and  after  a 
bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  is 
still  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortunate  in  her 
first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution  never  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take 
care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to 
my  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  mind  natu- 
rally sinks  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  falls  asleep, 
that  is  not  agitated  by  some  favourite  pleasures  and 
pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passions  of  her 
sex  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She  con- 
verses chiefly  with  men  (as  she  has  often  said  her- 
self), but  it  is  only  in  their  writings ;  and  admits  of 
very  few  male  visitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
whom  she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without 
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scandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of 
thinking,  and  discovers  itself  even  in  her  house,  her 
gardens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  enter- 
tained me  an  hour  together  with  a  description  of 
her  country  seat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  wil- 
derness, about  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don, and  looks  like  a  little  enchanted  palace.  The 
rocks  about  her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grottos 
covered  with  woodbines  and  jessamines.  The  woods 
are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted  into  bowers,  and 
filled  with  cages  of  turtles.  The  springs  are  made 
to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to 
murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are  likewise  collect- 
ed into  a  beautiful  lake  that  is  inhabited  by  a 
couple  of  swans,  and  empties  itself  by  a  little  rivulet, 
which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known 
in  the  family  by  the  name  of  The  Purling  Stream. 
The  knight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady  pre- 
serves her  game  better  than  any  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  not  (says  Sir  Roger)  that  she  sets 
so  great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants, 
as  upon  her  larks  and  nightingales.  For  she  says 
that  every  bird  that  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will 
spoil  a  consort,  and  she  shall  certainly  miss  him  next 
year. 

When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved 
by  learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  pity.  Amidst  these  innocent  entertain- 
ments which  she  has  formed  to  herself,  how  much 
more  valuable  does  she  appear  than  those  of  her  sex, 
who  employ  themselves  in  diversions  that  are  less 
reasonable,  though  more  in  fashion  ?  What  improve- 
ments would  a  woman-  'have  made,  who  is  so  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  fi-om  what  she  reads,  had  she 
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been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions, 
as  well  as  to  those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than 
to  divert  the  imagination  ? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself  use- 
fully in  reading,  shall  be  the  subject  of  another 
paper,  in  which  I  design  to  recommend  such  parti- 
cular books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  very  nice 
nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  upon  it.  C.*^ 


No.  38.     FKIDAY,  April  13,  1711. 


CopiM  noD  pUonlsse  nimia. 

Maxt. 
One  would  not  please  too  madi. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  a 
very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in  an  in- 
genious man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the  one,  and 
absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force  of  affecta- 
tion. The  fair  one  had  something  in  her  person 
upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed,  that  she  at- 
tempted to  show  to  advantage  in  every  look,  word, 
and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do 
justice  to  his  fine  parts,  as  the  lady  to  her  beauteous 
form.  You  might  see  his  imagination  on  the  stretch 
to  find  out  something  uncommon,  and  what  they  call 
bright,  to  entertain  her ;  while  she  writhed  herself 
into  as  many  different  postures  to  engage  him. 
When  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a  great- 

^  By  AddiBon,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to 
Ifoa.  7,  and  221,  and  penult  note. 
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er  distance  than  ordinary  to  show  her  teeth ;  her  fan 
was  to  point  to  somewhat  at  a  distance,  that  in  the 
reach  she  may  discover  the  roundness  of  her  arm ; 
then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she  saw,  falls 
back,  smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly  dis- 
composed, that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjusted,  her 
bosom  exposed,  and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new 
airs  and  graces.  While  she  was  doing  all  this,  the 
gallant  had  time  to  think  of  something  very  pleasant 
to  say  next  to  her,  or  make  some  unkind  observa- 
tion on  some  other  lady  to  feed  her  vanity.  These 
unhappy  effects  of  affectation  naturally  led  me  to 
look  into  that  strange  state  of  mind  which  so  gener- 
ally discolours  the  behaviour  of  most  people  we 
meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every  thought 
is  attended  with  a  consciousness  and  representative- 
ness ;  the  mind  has  nothing  presented  to  it  but  what 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  reflection  or  conscience, 
which  tells  you  whether  that  which  was  so  presented 
is  graceful  or  unbecoming.  This  act  of  the  mind 
discovers  itself  in  the  gesture,  by  a  proper  behav- 
iour in  those  whose  consciousness  goes  no  farther 
than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  progress  of  their 
present  thought  or  action;  but  betrays  an  inter- 
ruption in  every  second  thought,  when  the  con- 
sciousness is  employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a 
man's  own  conceptions ;  which  sort  of  consciousness 
is  what  we  call  affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  get  above  a  desire  of  it  for  things 
that  should  be  wholly  indifferent.  Women,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasures  they  have  in  the 
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consciousness  that  they  are  the  objects  of  love  and 
admiration,  are  ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coun- 
tenances, and  altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodies,  to 
strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with  new  sense 
of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex, 
whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the 
other,  are  exactly  in  the  like  uneasy  condition  to  be 
regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  an  hat  cocked  with 
an  unusual  briskness,  a  very  well-chosen  coat,  or 
other  instances  of  merit,  which  they  are  impatient 
to  see  unobserved. 

But  this  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governed  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as  these : 
but  when  you  see  it  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and 
distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not 
without  some  indignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart 
of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  coxcomb. 
When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look  about  for  ap- 
plause, and  discover  an  itching  inclination  to  be 
commended ;  lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even  from 
those  whose  opinion  he  values  in  nothing  but  his 
own  favour ;  who  is  safe  against  this  weakness  ?  or 
who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not  ?  The 
best  way  to  get  clear  of  such  a  light  fondness  for 
applause,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw  off  the 
love  of  it  upon  occasions  that  are  not  in  themselves 
laudable,  but  as  it  appears  we  hope  for  no  praise 
from  them.  Of  this  nature  are  all  graces  in  men's 
persons,  dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which  will 
naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we  think  not 
of  them,  but  lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our 
endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main  de- 
sign of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon  the 
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chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleasure,  we  shall 
never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty 
of  it:  but  when  we  give  the  passion  for  praise  an 
unbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in  little  perfections 
robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues  and 
worthy  qualities.  How  many  excellent  speeches  and 
honest  actions  are  lost,  for  want  of  being  indifferent 
where  we  ought  ?  Men  are  oppressed  with  regard 
to  their  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of 
having  their  thought  bent  upon  what  they  should 
do  or  say ;  and  by  that  means  bury  a  capacity  for 
great  things,  by  their  fear  of  failing  in  indifferent 
things.  This,  perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation ; 
but  it  has  some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as  that 
their  fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no  consequence, 
argues  they  would  be  too  much  pleased  in  perform- 
ing it 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself 
in  such  particulars,  that  a  man  can  act  with  a  lauda- 
ble sufficiency :  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point  in 
view ;  and  he  commits  no  errors,  because  he  thinks 
nothing  an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that  in- 
tention. 

The  wild  havock  affectation  makes  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is  visible 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes :  it  pushes  men  not  only 
into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also  in  their 
premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar,  it  torments  the 
bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  all  superfluities 
in  what  is  spoken  before  it  by  the  practitioner ;  aa 
well  as  several  little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  the  law  itself  I  have  seen  it  make  a  man  run 
from  the  purpose  before  a  judge,  who  was,  when  at 
the  bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that, 
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with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he 
never  spoke  a  word  too  much.^ 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  ascends 
the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declaimer  in  that  sacred 
place,  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  speaks 
of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phrases, 
that  there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery  but 
must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  you  may  behold 
him  sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  proper  delivery  of 
the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  humble  himself  with 
80  very  well-turned  phrase,  and  mention  his  own 
unworthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that  the 
«r  of  the  pretty  geaimao  iTpreserve/uader  .he 
lowliness  of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writ  the 
other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun  with  the 
fault  I  am  speaking  of: 

*DEAR   SIR, 

'  I  SPENT  some  time  with  you  the  other  day, 
and  must  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of 
the  unsufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all 
you  say  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  an  hint  of  it,  you 
asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his 
friends  think  of  him  ?  No ;  but  praise  is  not  to  be 
the  entertainment  of  every  moment.  He  that  hopes 
for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the  possession  of  it 
till  proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself  If  you 
would  not  rather  be  commended  than  be  praise- 
worthy, contemn  little  merits ;  and  allow  no  man  to 
be  so  free  with  you,  as  to  praise  you  to  your  face. 
Your  vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At 
the  same  time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more 
ftdly  gratified ;  men  wiU  praise  you  in  their  actions : 

1  Hub  fteems  to  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  chancellor  Cowper. 
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where  you  now  receive  one  compliment,  you  will 
then  receive  twenty  civilities.  Till  then  you  will 
never  have  of  either,  further  than, 

T."  *SiR,  your  humble  servant' 


No.  39.     SATURDAY,  April  14,  1711. 

Malta  fbro,  at  plaoem  genoB  irrltabUe  Tstain, 

Cam  scribo 

HoK.  8  Ep.  U.  108. 

IMITATBD. 

Moob  do  I  Baffor,  mooh,  to  keep  in  peace 

Tbls  Jealoas,  waspish,  wrong-head*d  rhyming  race. 

POPB. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  production  of  hu- 
man nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  most  improving  entertain- 
ments. A  virtuous  man  (says  Seneca),  struggling 
with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  gods  might 
look  upon  with  pleasure ;  and  such  a  pleasure  it  is 
which  one  meets  with  in  the  representation  of  a  well- 
written  tragedy.  Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  out 
of  our  thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  little. 
They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanity  which  is 
the  ornament  of  our  nature.  They  soften  insolence, 
soothe  affliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite 
nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  met 
with  public  encouragement. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable ; 
but,  what  a  Christian  writer  would  be  ashamed  to 

■  By  Steele.    It  has  the  signature  R.  in  the  original  publication  in 
folia    See  final  notes  to  Nos.  6,  and  824. 
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own,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of 
the  performance. 

This  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter :  and 
in  the  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  something 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  English  tragedy,  I 
shall  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following  pa- 
pers, of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable 
to  exception. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the 
Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy : 
because  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted  up  the  dis- 
course from  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  '  For,' 
says  he,  '  we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary  dis- 
course very  often  speak  iambics,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  it. '  We  may  make  the  same  observation  of 
our  English  blank  verse,  which  often  enters  into 
our  common  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to 
it,  and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme  and 
prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy. 
I  am  therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  see  a  play 
in  rhyme ;  which  is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tra- 
gedy of  hexameters  would  have  been  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  greater  in  those 
plays  that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme  and  some  in 
blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two 
several  languages ;  or  where  we  see  some  particular 
similies  dignified  with  rhyme,  at  the  same  time  that 
every  thing  about  them  lies  in  blank  verse.  I  would 
not,  however,  debar  the  poet  from  concluding  his 
tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  with  two 
or  three  couplets,  which  may  have  the  same  eflfect 
as  an  air  in  the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitativo, 
and  give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides,  that 
we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the 
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old  tragedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  being 
tired  with  the  same  continued  modulation  of  voice. 
For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in 
our  English  tragedy  that  close  with  an  hemistick,  or 
half  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who  speaks 
after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  without  filling  up  the 
preceding  one ;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  break- 
ings off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they  humour 
any  passion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe  that 
our  English  poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the 
style,  than  in  the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
language  is  very  often  noble  and  sonorous,  but  the 
sense  either  very  trifling  or  very  common.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in 
those  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  though  the  expres- 
sions are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears 
them  up  and  swells  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
fer a  noble  sentiment  that  is  depressed  with  homely 
language,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown 
up  with  all  the  sound  and  energy  of  expression. 
Whether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may  arise  from 
want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
writers,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vicious 
taste  of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the 
language  than  of  the  sentiments,  and  consequently 
relish  the  one  more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the  conduct 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid 
down  the  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain 
English,  before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verse ;  and 
if  the  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  a  scene,  would 
consider  the  naked  thought  of  every  speech  in  it, 
when  divested  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments.  By  this 
means,  without  being  imposed  upon  by  words,  we 
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may  judge  impartially  of  the  thought,  and  consider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  for  the  per- 
son that  utters  it,  whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in 
such  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or  show  itself  in  such  a 
variety  of  lights  as  are  generally  made  use  of  by  the 
writers  of  our  English  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured 
by  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors,  and  forced 
expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Shakspeare 
is  often  very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotle  to  this  purpose,  which 
I  have  never  seen  quoted.  The  expression,  says 
he,  ought  to  be  very  much  laboured  in  the  un- 
active  parts  of  the  fable,  as  in  descriptions,  simili- 
tudes, narrations,  and  the  like ;  in  which  the  opin- 
ions, manners,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  repre- 
sented; for  these  (namely,  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  passions)  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  pompous 
phrases  and  elaborate  expressions.  Horace,  who 
copied  most  of  his  criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule,  in  the 
following  verses : 

^  Et  tragicDS  plernmqne  dolet  sermone  pedestri : 
Telephufi  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 
Projioit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querelSi.' 

Ab8  Poet.  ver.  95. 
*  Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve : 
*  Peleus  and  Telephus,  exiled  and  poor, 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words.' 

ROBOOMMON. 

Among  our  modem  English  poets,  there  is  none 
who  was  better  turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee ;  if,  in- 
stead of  favouring  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  he 
had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper 
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bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There  is 
an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so  involved  in  smoke, 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its  lustre.  He  fre- 
quently succeeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  tra- 
gedy, but  more  particularly  where  he  slackens  his 
eflforts,  and  eases  the  style  of  those  epithets  and 
metaphors  in  which  he  so  much  abounds.  What 
can  be  more  natural,  more  soft,  or  more  passionate, 
than  that  line  in  Statira's  speech,  where  she  describes 
the  charms  of  Alexander's  conversation — 

'  Then  he  would  talk — Good  Gods  I  how  he  would  talk  I ' 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  turning 
the  description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an  ad- 
miration of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  won- 
derfully suited  to  the  fond  character  of  the  person 
that  speaks  it.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  words, 
that  outshines  the  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of 
his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate 
parts  more  than  any  of  our  English  poets.  As  there 
is  something  familiar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of 
his  tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet, 
he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  his  expressions. 
For  which  reason,  though  he  has  admirably  succeed- 
ed in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies, 
he  sometimes  falls  into  too  great  a  familiarity  of 
phrase  in  those  parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rule, 
ought  to  have  been  raised  and  supported  by  the 
dignity  of  expression. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet 
has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  on  so 
wrong  a  plot,  that  the  greatest  characters  in  it  are 
those  of  rebels  and  traitors.     Had  the  hero  of  his 
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play  discovered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  that  he  showed  for  its  ruin  and 
subversion,  the  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and 
admire  him :  but  as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can 
only  say  of  him  what  the  Roman  historian  says  of 
Catiline,  that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (st 
pro  patrid  sic  conctdtsset)  had  he  so  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 


No.  40.    MONDAY,  April  16,  1711. 

Ac  ne  fortd  pates  me,  quae  fluere  ipse  reoosezn. 

dun  Teclb  tntctant  alii,  laudare  malign^ ; 

lUe  per  extentum  faaem  mlhi  posse  yidetor 

Ire  poeta,  meam  qni  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  molcet,  felsis  terroribos  implet, 

Ut  magus;  et  modb  mo  Tliebis,  modd  ponit  Athenis, 

HoK.  2  Ep.  L  908. 

DOTATED. 

Yet  lest  fou  think  I  rally  more  than  teaeh, 
Or  praise  malignant  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes ; 
Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains. 
Can  make  mo  foel  each  passion  that  he  feigns ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  mo  o'er  the  earth,  or  thro^  the  air. 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  ho  will,  and  where. 

Pon. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a 
notion,  that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  inno- 
cent person  in  distress,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him 
till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  troubles,  or 
made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  This  error 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in 
modern  criticism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal 

■  By  Addison,  dated,  as  supposed,  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  No. 
7,  on  Addison's  signatures  C,  L,  I,  O ;  No.  221,  and  notes  on  capital  and 
cabalistical  letters. 
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distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  an  im- 
partial execution  of  poetical  justice.®  Who  were  the 
first  that  established  this  rule  I  know  not ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in 
the  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  find  that  good 
and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this  side  the 
grave ;  and  as  the  principal  design  of  tragedy  is 
to  raise  commiseration  and  terror  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we 
always  make  virtue  and  innocence  happy  and  suc- 
cessful. Whatever  crosses  and  disappointments  a 
good  man  suffers  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy,  they 
will  make  but  small  impression  on  our  minds,  when 
we  know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  his  wishes  and  desires.  When  we  see  him 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions,  we  are  apt 
to  comfort  ourselves,  because  we  are  sure  he  will 
find  his  way  out  of  them  ;  and  that  his  grief,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  termi- 
nate in  gladness.  For  this  reason  the  ancient  wri- 
ters of  tragedy  treated  men  in  their  plays,  as  they 
are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  some- 
times happy  and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it 
might  affect  their  audience  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies  that  were 
written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and  observes,  that 
those  which  ended  unhappily  had  always  pleased  the 
people,  and  carried  away  the  prize  in  the  public  dis- 
putes of  the  stage,  from  those  that  ended  happily. 
Terror  and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  anguish 
in  the  mind ;  and  fix  the  audience  in  such  a  serious 
composure  of  thought,  as  is  much  more  lasting  and 

*  See  Originnl  Letters,  familiar,  moral,  and  critical,  by  Mr.  J.  Dennia^ 
2  volfl.  8  va  1721,  p.  407. 
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delightful  than  any  little  transient  starts  of  joy  and 
satisfaction.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  more  of  our 
English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the 
favourites  of  the  audience  sink  under  their  calamities, 
than  those  in  which  they  recover  themselves  out  of 
them.  The  best  plays  of  this  kind  are,  The  Orphan, 
Venice  Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodosius, 
All  for  Love,  (Edipus,  Oroonoko,  Othello,  &c.  King 
Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  justice,  in  my 
humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are  very  noble 
tragedies,  which  have  been  framed  upon  the  other 
plan,  and  have  ended  happily ;  as  indeed  most  of  the 
good  tragedies,  which  have  been  written  since  the 
starting  of  the  above-mentioned  criticism,  have  taken 
this  turn ;  as  The  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Ulys- 
ses, Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dry- 
den's.  I  must  also  allow,  that  many  of  Shakspeare's, 
and  several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity, 
are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do  not  therefore  dis- 
pute against  this  way  of  writing  tragedies,  but 
against  the  criticism  that  would  establish  this  as  the 
only  method ;  and  by  that  means  would  very  much 
cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and  perhaps  give  a  wrong 
bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
English  theatre,  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inven- 
tions that  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An 
author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving  the  adven- 
tures of  -^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem,  as  of 
writing  such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow. 
But  the  absurdity  of  these  performances  is  so  very 
visible,  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 
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The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi- 
comedy, may  in  some  measure  be  applied  to  all  tra- 
gedies that  have  a  double  plot  in  them ;  which  are 
likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English  stage  than 
upon  any  other :  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  into 
another  passion,  as  in  tragi-comedies ;  it  is  diverted 
upon  another  object,  which  weakens  their  concern 
for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of  sor- 
row, by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This 
.inconvenience  however  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  skilful  choice 
of  an  under-plot,  which  may  bear  such  a  near  rela- 
tion to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  towards 
the  completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  same 
catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  false 
beauties  of  our  English  tragedy :  I  mean,  those  par- 
ticular speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rants.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts  of 
a  tragedy  are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  au- 
dience ;  for  which  reason  we  often  see  the  players 
pronouncing  in  all  the  violence  of  action  several 
parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with 
great  temper,  and  designed  that  they  should  have 
been  so  acted.  I  have  seen  Powell  very  often  raise 
himself  a  loud  clap  by  this  artifice.  The  poets  that 
were  acquainted  with  this  secret,  have  given  fre- 
quent occasion  for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  by 
adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no 
passion,  or  inflaming  a  real  passion  into  fustian. 
This  hath  filled  the  mouths  of  our  heroes  with  bom- 
bast ;  and  given  them  such  sentiments,  aa  proceed 
rather  from  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind. 

VOL.  I. — 18 
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Unnatural  exclamations,  curses,  vows,  blasphemies, 
a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an  outraging  of  the  gods, 
frequfently  pass  upon  the  audience  for  towering 
thoughts,  and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite 
applause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid 
our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As 
our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling  and 
blustering  upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends 
them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies 
are  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings, 
or  affronting  the  gods,  in  one  scene,  and  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  in  another.  Let 
him  behave  himself  insolently  towards  the  men,  and 
abjectly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  proves  a  favourite  of  the  boxes.  Dryden 
and  Lee,  in  several  of  their  tragedies,  have  practised 
this  secret  with  good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most 
just  and  natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced 
with  vehemence,  I  would  desire  the  reader,  when 
he  sees  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus,  to  observe  how  qui- 
etly the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  after  having  pronounced  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move 
compassion : 

^  To  yon,  good  gods,  I  make  my  last  appeal ; 

Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  £Eite  I  blindly  rnn, 

And  backward  tread  those  paths  I  sought  to  shun ; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree : 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free.' 

Let  us  then  observe  with  what  thunder-claps  of  ap- 
plause he  leaves  the  stage,  after  the  impieties  and 
execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act ;  and  you 
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will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed  and  so 
pleased  at  the  same  time. 

'  O  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  seen, 

[  WTi^re,  hy  the  v>ay^  there  was  no  stage  till  many 
years  after  CEdipas,] 
The  stage  arise,  and  the  big  clouds  descend ; 
So  now,  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  pond^ons  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof^ 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crush  mankind; 
For  all  the  elements,'  ^. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes  raising  himself  applause 
from  the  ill  taste  of  an  audience ;  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  own, 
that  he  is  excellently  formed  for  a  tragedian,  and,  when  he  pleases,  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  the  best  judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  is  acted  for  his  own  benefit  to-morrow 
night.  O.r 
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^Ta  Don  Inventa  reperU  e0. 

Otid  M«t  L  851. 
So  found,  is  wane  than  lost 

Adoooh. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  follow- 
ing letter,  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall  upon 
the  fair  sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find  they  are  fre- 
quently fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  impos- 
•tures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society,  and  I 
think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a 
warning  for  other  men  always  to  examine  into  what 
they  admire. 

'sir, 

'  Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general 

knowledge,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a  very 

P  By  Addison,  dated,  it  Beenu^  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Nos.  7, 
221,  and  notes. 
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particular  occasion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid 
of  my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  consider  my  case, 
you  will  be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions 
to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and 
have  very  little  improvement,  but  what  I  have  got 
from  plays.  I  remember  in  the  Silent  Woman,  the 
learned  Dr.  Cutberd  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget  which) 
makes  one  of  the  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error 
Personce^  when  a  man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds 
her  not  to  be  the  same  woman  whom  he  intended 
to  marry,  but  another.  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  pre- 
sume, exactly  my  case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let 
their  husbands  see  their  faces  till  they  are  married. 
'  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly 
that  part  of  the  sex  who  paint.  They  are  some  of 
them  so  exquisitely  skilful  this  way,  that  give 
them  but  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with, 
and  they  will  make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eye- 
brows, by  their  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  man  was  so  enamoured  as  I  was  of  her  fair 
forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet 
of  her  hair ;  but  to  my  great  astonishment  I  find 
they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tar- 
nished with  this  practice,  that  when  she  first  wakes 
in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be 
the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night 
before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by 
the  first  opportunity,  unless  her  father  will  make 
her  portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  her  assumed, 
countenance.     This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her 

know,  by  your  means.     I  am, 

'sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant' 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  the  parents  of  the 
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lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I  have 
indeed  very  long  observed  this  evil,  and  distin- 
guished those  of  our  women  who  wear  their  own, 
from  those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the  Picts 
and  the  British.  There  does  not  need  any  great 
discernment  to  judge  which  are  which.  The  British 
have  a  lively  animated  aspect ;  the  Picts,  though 
never  so  beautiful,  have  dead  uninformed  counte- 
nances. The  muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell 
with  soft  passion,  sudden  surprise,  and  are  flushed 
with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as  the  objects 
before  them,  or  the  ideas  presented  to  them,  affect 
their  imagination.  But  the  Picts  behold  all  things 
with  the  same  air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad : 
the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon  all  oc- 
casions. A  Pict,  though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to 
invite  the  approach  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep 
them  at  a  certain  distance ;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing 
lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  fea- 
tare ;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  ad- 
mirer. It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones, 
without  saying  something  uncomplaisant ;  but  I 
would  only  recommend  to  them  to  consider  how 
they  like  coming  into  a  room  new  painted :  they 
may  assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a  lady 
who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adventure 
he  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well 
as  beauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  business  to  gain 
hearts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the  torments 
of  her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances  to 
ensnare  men,  but  without  any  manner  of  scruple 
break  off*  when  there  was  no  provocation.     Her  ill- 
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nature  and  vanity  made  my  friend  very  easily  proof 
against  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation :  but 
her  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blemished  by 
her  falsehood  and  inconstancy,  every  day  increased 
upon  him,  and  she  had  new  attractions  every  time 
he  saw  her.  When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably 
her  slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and  after 
many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly 
banished  him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in  vain, 
by  servile  epistles,  to  revoke  his  doom;  till  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a  round  sum 
of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  attendant 
placed  him  early  in  the  morning  behind  the  hangings 
in  her  mistress's  dressing-room.  He  stood  very  con- 
veniently to  observe,  without  being  seen.  The  Pict 
begins  the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day,  and 
I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had  worked  a  full  half 
hour  before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  same  woman. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion,  for 
which  he  had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to 
break  from  his  concealment,  repeating  that  of  Cow- 
ley: 

*  Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art, 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
*Ti8  like  the  poisoning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.' 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  fin- 
ished side  of  her  face,  pale  as  ashes  on  the  other. 
Honeycomb  seized  all  her  gally-pots  and  washes,  and 
carried  oflF  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps 
of  Spanish  wool,  and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady 
went  into  the  country,  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with 
cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is  of  itself  void. 
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I  would  therefore  exhort  all  the  British  ladies  to 
single  them  out,  nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira 
who  should  be  exempt  from  discovery ;  for  her  own 
complexion  is  so  delicate,  that  she  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed the  covering  it  with  paint,  as  a  punishment 
for  choosing  to  be  the  worst  piece  of  art  extant,  in- 
stead of  the  master-piece  of  nature.  As  for  my 
part,  who  have  no  expectations  from  women,  and 
consider  them  only  as  they  are  part  of  the  species, 
I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a  beauty,  as  a 
woman  of  sense ;  I  shall  therefore  produce  several 
faces  which  have  been  in  public  these  many  years, 
and  never  appeared.  It  will  be  a  very  pretty  en- 
tertainment in  the  playhouse  (when  I  have  abolished 
this  custom),  to  see  so  many  ladies,  when  they  first 
lay  it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  improving 
their  charms,  let  the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Statira. 
Her  features  are  enlivened  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
her  mind,  and  good-humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her 
eyes.  She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an  air,  and 
unconcerned  without  appearing  careless.  Her  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  art  in  her  mind,  makes  her  want 
none  in  her  person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Pict,  to 
that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mistress  ? 

■ 

* ^Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinoUj  wrought, 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age  (bred  in  the 
family  of  a  person  of  quality,  lately  deceased),  who  paints  the  finest 
fleshrcolour,  wants  a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of  myn- 
heer Grotesque,  a  Dutch  painter  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery-part,  and  puts  oo 
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hoods,  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  to  suit  the  colours  of  the  £ftce  with  great 
art  and  snooess.  R.^ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*For  the  benefit  of  Powell,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dmry-lane,  this 
present  Tuesday,  being  the  17th  of  April,  will  be  presented  a  play 
called  The  Indian  Emperor ;  or.  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  The  part  of 
Cortes  by  Mr.  Powell ;  Montezuma,  Mr.  Keen ;  Odmar,  Mr.  Mills ; 
Guyomar,  Mr.  Booth ;  Almerla,  Mrs.  Enight ;  Alibech,  Mrs.  Porter ; 
Cydaria,  Mrs.  Santlow.' — Spect  in  folio.    See  No.  40,  adftnem. 
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Gargumm  mnglre  pntesnanans  ant  mare  Thiucnm; 
Tiato  cum  8trepita  ladi  speotantnr,  et  artes, 
Divitnqae  peregrine;  qnibus oblltos  actor 
Cam  stetlt  in  aoena,  ooncorrit  dextera  low. 
Dixit  adbnc  aliqnid  ?    Nil  sane.    Qaid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  venena 

Hob.  2  Sp.  Laos. 

nUTATKD. 

Lond  aB  tho  wolves  on  Orca*8  stonnj  steep^ 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep  : 
Bach  is  the  shoot,  the  long  applanding  note, 
At  Qnin^s  high  plume,  or  Oldfleld^s  petticoat ; 
Or  when  ttom  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow*d 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdrj  load. 

Booth  alters hark  t  the  universal  peal  t — 

But  has  he  spoken  ? Not  a  syllable. 

What  shook  the  stage  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Oato^s  long  wig^  flowVd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair. 

Pont 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinary  writers  in 
tragedy  endeavour  to  raise  terror  and  pity  in  their 
audience,  not  by  proper  sentiments  and  expressions, 
but  by  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  stage. 
There  is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in 
the  English  theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind 
to  terrify  us,  it  thunders ;  when  he  would  make  us 
melancholy,  the  stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all 
our  tragic  artifices,  I  am  the  most  offended  at  those 
which  are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magnificent 

4  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  No.  C. 
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ideas  of   the  persons  that  speak.     The   ordinary 
method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume 
of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises  so  very  high, 
that  there  is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to 
the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great  man 
and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.     This  very  much 
embarrasses  the  actor,  who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck 
extremely  stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks ; 
and  notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he  pretends 
for  his  mistress,  his  country,  or  his  friends,  one  may 
see  by  his  action,  that  his  greatest  caxe  and  concern 
is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from  falling  off 
his  head.     For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  ut- 
tering his  complaints  under  such  a  mountain  of  fea- 
thers, I  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  an  un- 
fortunate lunatic,  than  a  distressed  hero.     As  these 
superfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  great 
man,  a  princess  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  fall  into  her 
tail ;  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train  that  follows 
her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  constant  employ- 
ment for  a  boy  who  stands  behind  her  to  open  and 
spread  it  to  advantage.     I  do  not  know  how  others 
are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  confess,  my 
eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  page's  part ;  and 
as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not  so  attentive  to  any  thing 
she  speaks,  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest 
it  should  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage.     It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle,  to  see  a  queen 
venting  her  passion  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a 
little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not 
ruffle  the  tail  of  her  gown.     The  parts  that  the  two 
persons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are  very 
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diflferent.  The  princess  is  afraid  lest  she  should  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father,  or  lose 
the  hero  her  lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only  con- 
cerned lest  she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her  pet- 
ticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move 
the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and  dis- 
tressed heroes,  used  to  make  the  actors  represent 
them  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were  thread-bare 
and  decayed.  This  artifice  for  moving  pity  seems 
as  ill-contrived  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  to 
inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced 
upon  the  stage.  In  short,  I  would  have  our  concep- 
tions raised  by  the  dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity 
of  expression,  rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great 
men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to 
accompany  them  with  halberds  and  battle-axes. 
Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two  candle- 
snufifers,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon 
the  English  stage ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
porters  dressed  in  red  coats,  can  represent  above  a 
dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  couple  of 
armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage,  when  the 
poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  mul- 
tiply twenty  men  into  such  prodigious  multitudes,  or 
to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  com- 
pass. Incidents  of  such  nature  should  be  told,  not 
represented. 

— '  Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  Bcenam :  multaque  tolles 
£x  ocnlis,  qnffi  mox  narret  facundia  prsesens/ 

Hob.  Are  Poet.  ver.  182. 
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^  Tet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 
Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate.' 

ROSOOMMON. 

I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend 
to  my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French  stage, 
where  the  kings  and  queens  always  appear  unat- 
tended, and  leave  their  guards  behind  the  scenes. 
I  should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French 
in  banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  huzzas ;  which  is  sometimes  so  very 
great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing-Cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the 
persons  of  a  tragedy ;  and  shall  show  in  another 
paper  the  several  expedients  which  are  practised  by 
authors  of  a  vulgar  genius  to  move  terror,  pity,  or 
admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to  the 
success  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenes 
affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ;  and  our 
actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  has 
sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a  well- 
written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrase 
to  express  this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectators 
by  appearances;  they  call  it  the  ^Fourberta  della 
scena^^  '  The  knavery,  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama.' 
But  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the  tragedy 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  understanding 
part  of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it,  and 
despise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively 
idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than  if 
he  actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squadrons  and 
battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight. 
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Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions, 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments  by  what  the 
actor  speaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can 
all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero  give 
Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  receives 
from  a  few  lines  in  Shakspeare  ?  C/ 

*^*  At  Dniry-laDe,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter,  Love's  Last  Shift ;  or, 
The  Fool  in  Fashion:  Sir  Novelty,  Mr.  Gibber;  Sir  W.  Wisewoud,  Mr. 
Johnson ;  Loveless,  Mr.  Wilks ;  Worthy,  Mr.  Mills ;  Snap,  Mr.  Pinkethman ; 
Sly,  Mr.  Bullock;  Amanda,  Mrs.  Porter;  Narcissai  Mrs.  Oldfield;  and 
Hilaria,  Mrs.  BicknelL — Spect.  in  folio. 
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H«  tibi  enmt  irtos ;  padsque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  snbjectis,  et  debellare  saperboa. 

Yum.  jEo.  vL  851 

Be  tbeee  thy  arts;  to  bid  contention  oeaae, 
Chain  np  stem  wan  and  give  the  nations  peace ; 
0*er  sabject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway. 
And  teach  with  iron  rod,  the  haoghty  to  obey. 

There  are  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfortune  it 
is  that  they  were  not  bound  to  mechanic  arts  or 
trades ;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be 
led  by  some  continual  task  or  employment.  These 
are  such  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows ;  persons, 
who  for  want  of  something  to  do,  out  of  a  certain 
vacancy  of  thought,  rather  than  curiosity,  are  ever 
meddling  with  things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  I 
cannot,  give  you  a  notion  of  them  better  than  by 
presenting  you  with  a  letter  jfrom  a  gentleman,  who 
belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order  of  men,  residing 
at  Oxford. 

'  By  Addison,  dat«d,  it  seems,  from  ChelBea.    See  Na  T. 
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4  gI3  'Oxford,  April  18,  1711. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  Morning. 

'  In  some  of  your  late  speculations,  1  find 
some  sketches  towards  an  history  of  clubs :  but  you 
seem  to  me  to  show  them  in  somewhat  too  ludicrous 
a  light.  I  have  well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think, 
that  the  most  important  negotiations  may  be  best 
carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  shall  therefore,  for 
the  good  of  mankind  (which,  I  trust,  you  and  I  are 
equally  concerned  for),  propose  an  institution  of 
that  nature  for  example  sake. 

'  I  must  confess  the  design  and  transactions  of 
too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  and  manifestly  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  nation  or  public  weal.  Those  I'll 
give  you  up.  But  you  must  do  me  then  the  justice 
to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  laudable 
than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To  avoid  nicknames 
and  witticisms,  we  call  ourselves  The  Hebdomadal 
Meeting.  Our  president  continues  for  a  year  at 
least,  and  sometimes  four  or  five :  we  are  all  grave, 
serious,  designing  men  in  our  way :  we  think  it  our 
duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  constitu- 
tion receives  no  harm — Ne  quid  detrimenti  res  capiat 
publica — to  censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or 
things,  which  we  don't  like  ;  to  settle  the  nation  at 
home,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and  in 
what  manner  we  see  fit.  If  other  people  are  not  of 
our  opinion,  we  can't  help  that :  'twere  better  they 
were.  Moreover  we  now  and  then  condescend  to 
direct,  in  some  measure,  the  little  affairs  of  our  own 
university. 

'  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  offended  at 
the  act  for  importing  French  wines.  A  bottle  or 
two  of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest  George's, 
made  a  night  cheerful,  and  threw  off  reserve.  But 
this  plaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us  more 
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money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we  been  aware 
of  it,  before  it  had  gone  too  far,  I  must  tell  you,  we 
would  have  petitioned  to  be  heard  upon  that  sub- 
ject.    But  let  that  pass. 

'  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  Sir,  that 
we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's  march,  in 
conjunction  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  against  our 
good- will  and  liking ;  and,  for  all  Monsieur  Palm- 
quist,  a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we  are  by 
no  means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  are  not  at  the 
bottom  on't.  At  least  my  own  private  letters  leave 
room  for  a  politician,  well  versed  in  matters  of  thjs 
nature,  to  suspect  as  much,  as  a  penetrating  friend 
of  mine  tells  me. 

'  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business 
with  the  malecontents  in  Hungary,  and  shall  clap  up 
a  peace  there. 

'  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what  the 
army  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  other  princes, 
is  not  yet  folly  determined  among  us ;  and  we  wait 
impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer's, 
who  you  must  know  is  our  authentic  intelligence,  our 
Aristotle  in  politics.  And  'tis  indeed  but  fit  there 
should  be  some  dernier  resort,  the  absolute  decider 
of  all  controversies. 

'  We  were  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant 
trained-bands  had  patrolled  all  night  long  about  the 
streets  of  London.  We  indeed  could  not  imagine 
any  occasion  for  it;  we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on't 
aforehand ;  we  were  in  nothing  of  the  secret :  and 
that  city  tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do 
duty  or  work  during  the  holidays,  we  thought  abso- 
lutely impossible.  But  Dyer  being  positive  in  it, 
and  some  letters  from  other  people,  who  had  talked 
with  some  who  had  it  from  those  who  should  know, 
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giving  some  countenance  to  it,  the  chairman  re- 
ported jfrom  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  that  affair,  that  'twas  possible  there  might  be 
something  in't.  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you, 
but  my  two  good  friends  and  neighbours,  Dominic 
and  Slyboots,  are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee's 
ready.     I  am,  in  the  mean  time, 

'MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

'Abraham  Froth.' 

You  may  observe  the  turn  of  their  minds  tends 
only  to  novelty,  and  not  satisfaction  in  any  thing. 
It  would  be  disappointment  to  them  to  come  to  cer- 
tainty in  any  thing,  for  that  would  gravel  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do 
not  make  for  information,  but  for  exercise.  I  do 
not  know  but  this  may  be  a  very  good  way  of  ac- 
counting for  what  we  frequently  see,  to  wit,  that 
dull  fellows  prove  very  good  men  of  business." 
Business  relieves  them  jfrom  their  own  natural  heavi- 
ness, by  furnishing  them  with  what  to  do  ;  whereas 
business  to  mercurial  men  is  an  interruption  from 
their  real  existence  and  happiness.  Though  the  dull 
part  of  mankind  are  harmless  in  their  amusements, 
it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  no  vacant  time,  be- 
cause they  usually  undertake  something  that  makes 
their  wants  conspicuous,  by  their  manner  of  supply- 
ing them.  You  shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of 
good  education,  but  if  he  happens  to  have  any 
leisure  upon  his  hands,  will  turn  his  head  to  one 
of  those  two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence, 
politics,  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these  arts  is  the 
study  of  all  dull  people  in  general ;  but  when  dul- 

•  See  Na  222,  note,  and  Na  469. 
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ness  is  lodged  in  a  person  of  a  quick  animal  life,  it 
generally  exerts  itself  in  poetry.  One  might  here 
mention  a  few  military  writers,  who  give  great  enter- 
tainment to  the  age,  by  reason  that  the  stupidity  of 
their  heads  is  quickened  by  the  alacrity  of  their 
hearts.  This  constitution  in  a  dull  fellow  gives 
vigour  to  nonsense,  and  makes  the  puddle  boil, 
which  would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British 
Prince,  that  celebrated  poem  which  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  deserv- 
edly called  by  the  wits  of  that  age  incomparable, 
was  the  eflFect  of  such  an  happy  genius  as  we  are 
speaking  of  From  among  many  other  distichs  no 
less  to  be  quoted  on  this  account,  I  cannot  but 
recite  the  two  following  lines: 

'  A  painted  vest  prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won.^ 

Here,  if  the  poet  *  had  not  been  vivacious,  as  well 
as  stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of 
nonsense,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting  that  nei- 
ther prince  Voltager,  nor  his  grandfather,  could  strip 
a  naked  man  of  his  doublet ;  but  a  fool  of  a  colder 
constitution  would  have  staid  to  have  flead  the  Pict, 
and  made  buff  of  his  skin,  for  the  wearing  of  the 
conqueror. 

To  bring  these  observations  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose of  life,  what  I  would  propose  should  be,  that 
we  imitated  those  wise  nations,  wherein  every  man 
learns  some  handicraft-work.  Would  it  not  employ 
a  beau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of  eternally  play- 
ing with  a  snuff-box,  he  spent  some  part  of  his  time 
in  making  one  ?     Such  a  method  as  this  would  very 

*  The  Hon.  Edward  Howard.    See  Tat  Na  68,  note  on  Ned  SofUy; 
•ee  also  Tat  Nos.  17,  21,  and  notes. 
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much  conduce  to  the  public  emolument,  by  making 
every  man  living  good  for  something;  for  there 
would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human  society, 
but  would  have  some  little  pretension  for  some  de- 
gree in  it,  like  him  who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house, 
upon  the  merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring. 


No.  44.  FRIDAY,  April  20,  1711. 

To  quid  ego  ct  popolos  meonm  dedderet  aadL 

Hob.  An  Poet  ver.  168L 

Now  hear  what  everj  aaditor  expects. 

BoeooMMOif. 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience 
with  terror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of  at  the  de- 
scending of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the 
vanishing  of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I 
have  known  a  bell  introduced  into  several  tragedies 
with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen  the  whole  assem- 
bly in  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been 
ringing.  But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and 
terrifies  our  English  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  es- 
pecially when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  shirt.  A 
spectre  has  very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has 
done  nothing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose 
through  a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking 
one  word.  There  may  be  a  proper  season  for  these 
several  terrors ;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids 
and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be 
excused  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding 
of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved  makes  the  hearts 

"  By  Steele.     See  final  notes  to  Nos.  6  and  824,  on  Steele*B  sig^atlU'ea, 
R.  and  T.    See  No.  636,  let  1,  employment  for  beans. 
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of  the  whole  audience  quake ;  and  conveys  a  strong-, 
er  terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  words 
to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a 
master-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  can  create  either  attention  or 
horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  pre- 
pared  for  his  reception  by  the  discourses  that  pre- 
cede  it.  His  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  entrance, 
strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly;  but  every 
time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying.  Who  can 
read  the  speech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accosts 
him  without  trembling  ? 

Hot,  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes  I 
^  Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  nsl 
Be  thoa  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd ; 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  holl ; 
Be  thy  events*  wicked  or  charitable ; 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  qnestionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    Til  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Fathef ,  Royal  Dane.    Oh  I  answer  me, 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  bnt  tell 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cearments  ?  Why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd. 
Hath  op^dhis  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean? 
That  thou  dead  corse  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ? ' 

I  do  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with  the  artifices  above 
mentioned,  when  they  are  introduced  with  skill,  and 
accompanied  by  proportionable  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is 
the  handkerchief;  and  indeed  in  our  common  trage- 
dies, we  should  not  know  very  often  that  the  persons 

*  Event«  for  advents,  comings  or  visits.    We  read  in  other  copies,  in* 
tenti. 
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are  in  distress  by  any  thing  they  say,  if  they  did  not 
from  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this 
instrument  of  sorrow  from  the  stage;  I  know  a 
tragedy  could  not  subsist  without  it:  all  that  I 
would  contend  for,  is  to  keep  it  from  being  misap- 
plied. In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  actor's  tongue 
sympathize  with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand, 
has  frequently  drawn  compassion  from  the  audience, 
and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in  several  tragediea 
A  modern  writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took 
in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the  distress, 
and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 
him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage 
with  a  little  boy  in  one  hand  and  a  girl  in  the  other. 
This  too  had  a  very  good  effect.  A  third  poet,  being 
resolved  to  outwrite  all  his  predecessors,  a  few  years 
ago  introduced  three  children  with  great  success : 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is 
fully  determined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts, 
has  a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first  person  that 
appears  upon  the  stage  is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her 
mourning  weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  fatherless  chil- 
dren attending  her  like  those  that  usually  hang 
about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several  incidents 
that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridicu- 
lous by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or 
terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and 
what  more  exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of 
one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed, 
poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign 
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of  a  cruel  temper ;  and  as  this  is  often  practised  be- 
fore the  British  audience,  several  French  critics, 
who  think  these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take 
occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that 
delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  our 
stage  strewed  with  carcasses  in  the  last  scene  of  a 
tragedy  ;  and  to  observe  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
playhouse  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls 
for  poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death. 
Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre;  which  in 
general  is  very  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  a  polite 
and  civilized  people :  but  as  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them 
into  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which 
falls  under  our  present  censure.  1  remember  in  the 
famous  play  of  Corneille,  written  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  the  fierce  young  hero 
who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  another, 
(instead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  sister  for  his 
victory,  being  upbraided  by  her  for  having  slain 
her  lover,)  in  the  height  of  his  passion  and  resent- 
ment kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  extenuate  so  bru- 
tal an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sud- 
den, before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or 
manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  However,  to 
avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  passion  is 
wrought  to  its  height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole 
length  of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till 
they  are  both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I 
must  confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audi- 
ence, the  indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like 
killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon 
this  case,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  represent- 
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ed,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 
how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 
like  delicate  circumstances.  Orestes  was  in  the 
same  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his 
mother  having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adul- 
terer. That  young  prince,  therefore,  being  determin- 
ed to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  those  who  filled 
his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beautiful  stratagem 
into  his  mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to 
kill  her.  But  because  such  a  spectacle  would  have 
been  too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this  dreadful 
resolution  is  executed  behind  the  scenes ;  the  mother 
is  heard  calling  out  to  her  son  for  mercy  ;  and  the 
son  answering  her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his 
father;  after  which  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is 
wounded,  and  by  what  follows  we  find  that  she  is 
slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  our  plays 
there  are  speeches  made  behind  the  scenes,  though 
there  are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  those  of  the  ancients;  and  I  believe  my 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  something 
infinitely  more  aflFecting  in  this  dreadful  dialogue 
between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  the  scenes, 
than  could  have  been  in  any  thing  transacted  before 
the  audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets  the 
usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace ;  and  by  a  very 
happy  thought  of  the  poet  avoids  killing  him  be- 
fore the  audience,  by  telling  him  that  he  should  live 
some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul  before  he 
would  despatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire 
into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  had  slain  his 
father,  whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the  very 
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same  place  where  it  was  committed.  By  this  means 
the  poet  observes  that  decency,  which  Horace  after- 
wards established  by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  com- 
mit parricides  or  unnatural  murders  before  the 
audience. 

*  Neo  coram  popnlo  natoe  Medea  trncidet.' 

Ab8.  Poet.  ver.  116. 

*  Let  not  Medea  draw  her  mnrdMng  knife, 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage.' 

ROSOOMMON. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon 
Horace's  rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all 
kinds  of  death  jfrom  the  stage ;  but  only  such  as 
had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have 
a  better  eflPect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
who  were  very  sparing  of  their  public  executions, 
and  rather  chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  scenes, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  the 
audience.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that 
though  the  devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  were 
seldom  slain  before  the  audience,  which  has  gene- 
rally something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were 
often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has  always 
something  melancholy  or  terrifying;  so  that  the 
killing  on  the  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  also  as  an  impro- 
bability. 

*  Nee  pneros  coram  popnlo  Medea  trncidet, 
Ant  hnmana  palam  coqnat  exta  nefarins  Atrens  ; 
Ant  in  avem  Progne  vertatnr,  Cadmns  in  angnem, 
Qnodcnnqne  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incrednlns  odi.' 

Hob.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  185. 
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'  Medea  must  not  draw  her  mord^rmg  knife, 
Nor  Atreas  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare ; 
Cadmus  and  Progne^s  metamorphoses, 
(She  to  a  swallow  turned,  he  to  a  snake,) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
I  hate  to  see  and  never  can  believe.' 

ROSOOHMOV. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  in- 
ventions which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the 
skilful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  which  I  could  wish 
entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider 
comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to  mention  the  innu- 
merable shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice  to 
raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Norris 
in  a  long  one,  seldom  feil  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary 
comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are 
different  characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the 
scene  lies  in  a  shoulder  belt,  and  sometimes  in  a 
pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  running  about  the  stage 
with  his  head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,*  was  thought 
a  very  good  jest  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  time ; 
and  invented  by  one  of  the  first  wits  of  that  age. 
But  because  ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion, 
and  because  the  objects  that  make  us  laugh,  are  in- 
finitely more  numerous  than  those  that  make  us 
weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  comic 
than  tragic  artifices,  and,  by  consequence,  a  much 
greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them.  C.^ 

■  The  comedy  of  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  by  sir  George 
Etheridge,  1664. 

1  By  Addison,  probably  written  at  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  Notb  7, 
And  221. 
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No.  45.  SATURDAY,  April  21, 1711. 


NftUo  com»dA  est 

JuY.  Sat  UL  100. 
The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 


There  is  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  though  at '  the  same  time  I 
am  very  apprehensive  of  many  ill  consequences  that 
may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our  pol- 
itics, but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inundation  of 
ribands  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What 
peals  of  laughter  and  impertinence  shall  we  be  ex- 
posed to  ?  For  the  prevention  of  these  great  evils 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  there  was  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  islatid  have  already 
received  very  strong  impressions  from  this  ludicrous 
nation,  though  by  the  length  of  the  war  (as  there  is 
no  evil  which  has  not  some  good  attending  it)  they 
are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  I  remember 
the  time  when  some  of  our  well-bred  countrywomen 
kept  their  valet-de-chambre,  because  forsooth,  a  man 
was  much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their 
own  sex.  I  myself  have  seen  one  of  these  male 
Abigails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a  looking-glass 
in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole 
morning  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  story  of  a  lady's  being  got  with  child 
by  one  of  these  her  hand-maids,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
think  at  present  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinct 
in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  taken 
into  this  kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought 
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up  the  fashion  of  receiving  visits  in  their  beds.  It 
was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a 
woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she  was  not 
stirring  ;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  un- 
fit for  his  place,  that  could  have  made  so  awkward 
an  excuse.  As  I  love  to  see  every  thing  that  is  new, 
I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  these  travelled 
ladies,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  present  me 
as  a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so 
I  might  not  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  dis- 
course. The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear  undrest, 
had  put  on  her  best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for 
our  reception.  Her  hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  dis- 
order, as  the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon 
her  shoulders  was  ruffled  with  great  care.  For  my 
part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing  which  looks 
immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
taking  ofi"  my  eye  from  her  when  she  moved  in  her 
bed,  and  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable 
every  time  she  stirred  a  leg  or  an  arm.  As  the  co- 
quettes who  introduced  this  custom  grew  old,  they 
left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well  knowing,  that  a  woman 
of  threescore  years  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart 
out,  without  making  any  impressions. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  profest  admirer 
of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit 
her  visitants  no  farther  than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very 
odd  sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  she  is 
talking  politics  with  her  tresses  flowing  about  her 
shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass  which 
does  such  execution  upon  all  the  male  standers-by. 
How  prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  between 
her  woman  and  her  visitants  ?  What  sprightly  tran» 
sitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or  a  sermon,  to 
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an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cushion  ?  How  have  I  been 
pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her 
travels,  by  a  message  to  her  footman  ;  and  holding 
her  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
applying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  great- 
er dangers,  than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper 
which  are  natural  to  most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be 
therefore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  degenerating 
into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse 
and  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex 
more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it) 
more  awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  with  virtue 
or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies, 
to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should 
only  be  mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  look- 
ed upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the  same 
time  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and  silence  more  ill- 
bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  spoken.  In  short, 
discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and 
countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingredi- 
ents of  narrow  conversation,  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
and  unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a  woman  of 
quality  that  is  since  dead ;  who,  as  I  found  by  the 
noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned  from  France. 
A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke 
out  into  a  loud  soliloquy,  '  When  will  the  dear 
witches  enter  ? '  and  immediately  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance, asked  a  lady  that  sat  three  boxes  from  her 
on  her  right  hand,  if  those  witches  were  not  charm- 
ing creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her 
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fan  at  another  lady  who  sat  as  far  on  the  left  hand, 
and  told  her  in  a  whisper  that  might  be  heard  all 
over  the  pit,  '  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon 
to-night.'  Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young 
baronet  by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before  me, 
she  asked  him,  whether  Macbeth's  wife  was  still 
alive ;  and  before  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a 
talking  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this 
time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind 
to  hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  imper- 
tinence, and  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  ^ 
the  most  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be 
attained  in  perfection  by  ladies  that  do  not  travel 
for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconstrain- 
ed behaviour  has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when 
it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  often  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France  in  his  time  thought  it 
ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pedantry,  to  pro- 
nounce an  hard  word  right ;  for  which  reason  they 
took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
might  show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He 
farther  adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  court, 
having  accidentally  made  use  of  an  hard  word  in  a 
proper  place,  and  pronounced  it  right,  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  to  own,  that  there  are 
many  ladies  who  have  travelled  several  thousands 
of  miles  without  being  the  worse  for  it,  and  have 
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brought  home  with  them  all  the  modesty,  discretion, 
and  good-sense,  that  they  went  abroad  with.  As, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  travel- 
led ladies,  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the 
smoke  of  London.  I  have  known  a  woman  that 
never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's  betray  as 
many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she  could 
have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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Non  bene  Janctanim  diaoordia  semiiut  rerum. 

OvTD,  Mot  L  L  v«r.  9. 
The  jarring  seeds  of  iU-concerted  things. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  cus- 
tom to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game :  and  when  I 
meet  any  proper  subject,  I  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  setting  down  an  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At  the 
same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  correspond- 
ents, and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested  in  them  that 
may  afford  matter  of  speculation,  I  likewise  enter  a 
minute  of  it  in  my  collection  of  materials.  By  this 
means  I  frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  sheet 
full  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  rhapsody  of  non- 
sense to  any  body  but  myself  There  is  nothing  in 
them  but  obscurity  and  confusion,  raving  and  incon- 
sistency. In  short,  they  are  my  speculations  in  the 
first  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its  chaos)  are 
void  of  all  light,  distinction,  and  order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very 
odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers 
of  minutes  which  I  had  accidentally  dropped  at 
Lloyd's  coffee-house,  where  the  auctions  are  usually 

■  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  thoagbt,  from  Chelsea    See  No.  7,  final  note. 
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kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of 
people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house.  It  had 
raised  so  much  laughter  among  them  before  I  had 
observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house, 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his 
hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a  writ- 
ten paper ;  but  nobody  challenging  it,  he  was  order- 
ed by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had  before  perused 
it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction  pulpit,  and  read  it  to 
the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they 
might.  The  boy  accordingly  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read  as  follows : 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-seat — ^Yes,  for  I 
hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a  good  Christian  may 
be  a  conjuror — Childermas-day,  saltseller,  house-dog, 
screech-owl,  cricket — Mr.  Thomas  Incle,  of  London, 
in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles.  Yarico — 
jEgrescttqtie  medendo — Ghosts — The  Lady's  library 
— Lion  by  trade  a  tailor — Dromedary  called  Buce- 
phalus— Equipage  the  lady's  summum  bonum — 
Charles  Lillie  to  be  taken  notice  of — Short  face  a 
relief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  the  three  profes- 
sions— King  Latinus  a  recruit — Jew  devouring  a  ham 
of  bacon — Westminster- Abbey — Grand  Cairo — Pro- 
crastination— April  fools — Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs 
in  armour — Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddlers  solus — 
Admission  into  the  Ugly  club — Beauty  how  im- 
proveable — Families  of  true  and  false  humour — The 
parrot's  school-mistress — Face  half  Pict  half  British 
— No  man  to  be  an  hero  of  tragedy  under  six  foot 
— Club  of  sighers — Letters  from  flower-pots,  elbow- 
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chairs,  tapestry-figures,  lion,  thunder — The  bell  rings 
to  the  puppet-show — Old  woman  with  a  beard  mar- 
ried to  a  smock-faced  boy — My  next  coat  to  be  turned 
up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  and  gridiron — Flower 
dyers — The  soldier's  prayer — Thank  ye  for  nothing, 
says  the  gaily -pot — Pactolus  in  stockings  with  golden 
clocks  to  them — Bamboos,  cudgels,  drum-sticks — 
Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter — The  black 
mare  with  a  star  in  her  forehead — The  barber's  pole 
— Will  Honeycomb's  coat-pocket — Caesar's  behav- 
iour and  my  own  in  parallel  circumstances — Poem 
in  patch- work — NulU  gravis  est percussns  Achilles — 
The  female  conventicler — The  ogle-master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee- 
house very  merry ;  some  of  them  concluded  it  was 
written  by  a  madman,  and  others  by  somebody  that 
had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial  citizen, 
told  us,  with  several  politic  winks  and  nods,  that 
he  wished  there  was  no  more  in  the  paper  than  what 
was  expressed  in  it :  that,  for  his  part,  he  looked 
upon  the  dromedary,  the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's 
pole,  to  signify  something  more  than  what  is  usually 
meant  by  those  words ;  and  that  he  thought  the 
coffee-man  could  not  do  better  than  to  caiTy  the 
paper  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  farther 
added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  outland- 
ish man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  stockings.  A 
young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  his 
uncle  at  the  coffee-house,  discovered  to  us  who  this 
Pactolus  was :  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicule.  While 
they  were  making  their  several  conjectures  upon 
this  innocent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to  the 
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boy  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it 
me  ;  which  he  did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  company  upon  me ;  but  after  having 
cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook  my  head 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it  into  a 
kind  of  match,  and  lit  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound 
silence,  together  with  the  steadiness  of  my  counte- 
nance, and  the  gravity  of  my  behaviour  during  this 
whole  transaction,  raised  a  very  loud  laugh  on  all 
sides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  of 
being  the  author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  ap- 
plying myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Postman,  took  no 
further  notice  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  about  me. 
My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made 
use  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing 
paper ;  and  will  easily  suppose,  that  those  subjects 
which  are  yet  untouched,  were  such  provisions  as  I 
had  made  for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I 
have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I 
shall  only  give  him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the 
two  last  hints.  The  first  of  them  I  should  not  have 
published,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  is  many 
an  husband  who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private 
affairs  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  partner  as  is 
hereafter  mentioned ;  to  whom  I  may  apply  the 
barbarous  inscription  quoted  by  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury in  his  travels;*  ' Dum  niraia  pia  est^  facta  est 
impia : '  '  Through  too  much  piety  she  became  im- 
pious.' 

'  SIR,  ' 

'  I  AM  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are 
plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip,  so  common  among  dis- 
senters (especially  friends).  Lectures  in  the  morning, 

*  Burnett's  Letters,  <bc  let  I  p.  5,  edit  Rotterdam,  1687. 
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church-meetings  at  noon,  and  preparation  sermons  at 
night,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is  very  rare 
she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  the 
preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  tribe,  all 
brothers  and  sisters  it  seems ;  while  others,  really 
such,  are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have 
her  company  alone,  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gun, 
repeating  and  discharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applica- 
tions so  perpetually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go  to 
bed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  sleep  till 
towards  morning.  The  misery  of  my  case,  and  great 
numbers  of  such  sufferers,  plead  your  pity  and  speedy 
relief ;  otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be 
lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the 
happiness  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent 
it.  'I  am,  &c.  'R.  G.' 

The  second  letter  relating  to  the  ogling-master, 
runs  thus : 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  an  Irish  gentleman  that  have  travelled 
many  years  for  my  improvement;  during  which 
time  I  have  accomplished  myself  in  the  whole  art 
of  ogliijg,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  in  all  the  po- 
lite nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  qualified,  I  in- 
tend, by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to  set  up  for  an 
ogling-master.  I  teach  the  church  ogle  in  the 
morning,  and  the  play-house  ogle  by  candle-light. 
I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle 
fit  for  the  ring ;  which  I  teach  jfx  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day,  by  darkening 
one  of  my  windows.  I  have  a  manuscript  by  me 
called  The  Complete  Ogler,  which  I  shall  be  ready 
to  show  you  upon  any  occasion.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  beg  you  will  publish  the  substance  of  this  letter 
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in  an  advertisement,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 
your,  &c.' 
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Blde,ili 


Mar. 

Lragh,  if  yoa^re  w)ml* 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  is  much  the  best  of  all 
his  works,  after  some  very  curious  observations  upon 
laughter,  concludes  thus :  '  The  passion  of  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  some 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves, 
by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly :  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  re- 
membrance, except  they  bring  with  them  any  pre- 
sent dishonour.' 

According  to  this  author  therefore,  when  we 
hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying  he 
is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very 
proud.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of 
this  matter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observations 
to  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at 
somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of  folly  to  him- 
self It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  every  great 
house  in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in 
petticoats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting 
himself  with  his  absurdities.  For  the  same  reason, 
idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts  of 

^  By  Addison,  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  No.  7. 

•  See  Dennis's  Ordinal  Letters^  p.  U1, 2  toIs.  Svo.  1781. 
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Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great 
magnificence,  who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed, 
distinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  retinue,  whom 
the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking  their 
jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  in- 
dustry and  application  than  for  wit  and  humour, 
hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call 
the  sign  of  the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  per- 
son or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  of  under- 
standing, and  triumphs  in  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  whilst  he  has  such  objects  of  derision  before 
his  eyes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this 
in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines  which  are  part  of  a 
translation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur  Boileau : 

^  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother.' 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why 
the  insignificant  people  abovementioned  are  stirrers 
up  of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste :  but  as 
the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do  not  find 
their  risibility  aflPected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several 
provocatives  of  laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense 
and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all 
countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  well,  '  that 
they  could  eat  them,'  according  to  the  old  proverb : 
I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every  na- 
tion calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which 
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it  loves  best : — ^in  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled 
Herrings ;  in  France,  Jean  Pottages ;  in  Italy,  Mac- 
caronies;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings. 
These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  re- 
ceive their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences 
laugh,  always  appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit 
such  bluiiders  and  mistakes  in  every  step  they  take, 
and  every  word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to 
them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding, 
under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more 
visible  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  every 
where  among  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
month,  when  every  body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as  there 
are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there  is  more  laugh- 
ter raised  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  day  iij.  the 
whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  haber- 
dasher by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fel- 
low, makes  his  boast  that  for  these  ten  years  suc- 
cessively he  has  not  made  less  than  an  hundred 
April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling  out  with 
*  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  sending  every  one  of 
her  children  upon  some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she 
terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  an  halfpenny- 
worth of  incle  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  despatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a  monster ; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  family  of  innocent  children 
made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did 
not  escape  him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed 
upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined 
to  one  day  ina  twelvemonth ;  but  there  is  an  ingen- 
ious tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who  are 
for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  These 
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gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Biters:*  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  laughing  at  those  mistakes  which  are  of 
their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a' 
lower  or  higher  class  of  mankind,  or,  to  speak  in  a 
more  philosophical  language,  that  secret  elation  and 
pride  of  heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an 
object  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be 
a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is  indeed  very 
possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the 
main  of  their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves ;  but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them, 
they  must  fall  short  of  us  in  those  respects  which 
stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my 
speculations,  if  I  show  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes 
us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddness  or  infirmity 
in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  representation  which 
he  makes  of  others ;  and  that  when  we  laugh  at  a 
brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  some  * 
action  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any 
blunder  or  absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  shall  pass  by 
the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that  are 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of 
a  particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers  of 
mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  club 
or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  them ;  I  mean, 
those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  always  exposed  to 
the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  com- 
panions ;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 

'  See  Tat  Na  12,  note ;  and  Spect.  Na  604. 
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dren,  friends  and  foes,  and  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts 
in  conversation,  for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that 
pleases.  I  know  several  of  these  butts  who  are  men 
of  wit  and  sense,  though  by  some  odd  turn  of  hu- 
mour, some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person  or  behav- 
iour, they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the 
company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not 
qualified  for  a  butt,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  cha- 
racter. A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conversa- 
tion of  ordinary  people :  men  of  wit  require  one  that 
will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd 
part  of  his  behaviour.  A  butt  with  these  accom- 
plishments frequently  gets  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and 
turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  FalstafiF  was  an  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a 
good  description  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a  butt, 
after  the  following  manner: — *Men  of  all  sorts,' 
says  that  merry  knight,  '  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 
The  brain  of  man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing 
that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  in- 
vented on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.' 
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^Per  mnltas  iditom  tibl  scpd  flgnras 

Reperlt— 

Orns  lf«t  xiT.  Wk 
Through  Tarlons  shapes  he  often  finds 


My  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their  letters. 

*  By  Addiflon,  dated,  it  is  thoogbt,  from  CheUea.    See  final  note  to 
Na7. 
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The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  publish  some  of 
them  that  are  upon  important  subjects ;  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I  writ  a  fort- 
night ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought  fit  to  make 
me  an  honorary  member. 

TO  THB  PBE8IDBNT  AND  FELLOWS  OF 

THE  UGLY  CLUB. 

*  MAY  rr  PLEASE  YOUR  DEFORMITIES, 

*I  HAVE  received  the  notification  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  admitting  me  into  your 
society.  I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for 
that  reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make  up 
my  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  club  persons  of  more  undoubted  qualifica- 
tions than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next  week  come 
down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  order  to  take  my  seat 
at  the  board ;  and  shall  bring  with  me  a  candidate 
of  each  sex.  The  persons  I  shall  present  to  you, 
are  an  old  beau  and  a  modern  Pict.  If  they  are  not 
so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as  our  assembly  ex- 
pects, give  me  leave  to  say  their  acquired  ugliness 
is  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  appeared  before 
you.  The  beau  has  varied  his  dress  every  day  of 
his  life  for  these  thirty  years  last  past,  and  still  added 
to  the  deformity  he  was  bom  with.  The  Pict  has 
still  greater  merit  towards  us,  and  has,  ever  since 
she  came  to  years  of  discretion,  deserted  the  hand- 
some party,  and  taken  all  possible  pains  to  acquire 
the  face  in  which  I  shall  present  her  to  your  con- 
sideration and  favour.     I  am.  Gentlemen, 

*  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

*  The  Spectator, 

*  P.S.  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  admit  people 
of  quality.' 


"^ 
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'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  *  ^P"^  ^'^' 

'  To  show  you  there  are  among  us  of  the 
vain  weak  sex,  some  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude 
enough  to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
so,  I  apply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  interest  and 
recommendation  to  the  Ugly  club.  If  my  own  word 
will  not  be  taken,  (though  in  this  case  a  woman's 
may,)  I  can  bring  credible  witness  of  my  qualifica- 
tions for  their  company,  whether  they  insist  upon 
hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin;  to  which  I 
must  add  that  I  find  it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left  side 
than  my  right.  I  hope  I  am  in  all  respects  agree- 
able, and,  for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to 
the  president  himself  All  the  favour  I  will  pretend 
to  is,  that,  as  I  am  the  first  woman  who  has  appeared 
desirous  of  good  company  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, I  may  take  and  keep  the  upper  end  of  the 
table.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carver, 
which  I  can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  can 
wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  my  face, 
which  is  full  half-yard ;  though  I  never  knew  the 
reason  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of 
yours.  If  I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to 
the  above-described  face,  I  would  feign  one ;  but, 
to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  is  the  only 
disagreeable  prettiness  about  me ;  so  prythee  make 
one  for  me  that  signifies  all  the  deformity  in  the 
world.  You  understand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it 
in  with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 

'  Your  most  frightful  admirer,  and  servant, 

'Hboatissa.' 
*mr.  spectator, 

*I  READ  your  discourse  upon  affectation/ 

'  No«.  S5.  88.  404,  460.  and  516. 


y 
^ 

y 
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and,  from  the  remarks  made  in  it,  examined  my  own 
heart  so  strictly,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  its 
most  secret  avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware 
of  them  for  the  future.  But,  alas !  to  my  sorrow  I 
now  understand,  that  I  have  several  follies  which  I 
do  not  know  the  root  of.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and 
extremely  troubled  with  the  gout;  but  having 
always  a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  moment's  ease,  but  I 
am  mounted  in  high-heeled  shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax- 
leather  instep.  Two  days  after  a  severe  fit,  I  was 
invited  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  city,  where  I  be- 
lieved I  should  see  ladies ;  and,  with  my  usual  com- 
plaisance, crippled  myself  to  wait  upon  them.  A 
very  sumptuous  table,  agreeable  company,  and  kind 
reception,  were  but  so  many  importunate  additions 
to  the  torment  I  was  in.  A  gentleman  of  the  family 
observed  my  condition :  and  soon  after  the  queen's 
health,  he  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  company, 
with  his  own  hands,  degraded  me  into  an  old  pair 
of  his  own  shoes.  This  operation  before  fine  ladies, 
to  me  (who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suffered 
with  the  same  reluctance  as  they  admit  the  help  of 
men  in  their  greatest  extremity.  The  return  of  ease 
made  me  forgive  the  rough  obligation  laid  upon  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a  distem- 
per, and  will  my  mind  for  ever  from  a  folly.  For 
the  charity  received,  I  return  my  thanks  this  way. 

'  Your  most  humble  servant.' 

*  BIB,  'Epping,  April  18. 

'  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning 
they  come  out,  and  we  have  been  very  well  enter- 
tained with  your  last,  upon  the  false  ornaments  of 
persons  who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.     What 
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made  your  speculation  come  very  seasonably  among 
us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  place  a  company  of 
strollers,  who  are  very  far  from  oflFending  in  the  im- 
pertinent splendour  of  the  drama.  They  are  so  far 
from  falling  into  these  false  gallantries,  that  the  stage 
is  here  in  its  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a  paper  cravat. 
The  next  day  the  earl  of  Essex  seemed  to  have  no 
distress  but  his  poverty ;  and  my  lord  Foppington 
the  same  morning  wanted  any  better  means  to  show 
himself  a  fop,  than  by  wearing  stockings  of  diflFerent 
colours.  In  a  word,  though  they  have  had  a  full 
barn  for  many  days  together,  our  itinerants  are  still 
so  wretchedly  poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to 
send  us  the  furniture  you  forbid  at  the  playhouse, 
the  heroes  appear  only  like  sturdy  beggars,  and  the 
heroines  gypsies.  We  have  had  but  one  part  which 
was  performed  and  dressed  with  propriety,  and  that 
was  Justid^  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done,  that 
it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
our  whole  audience,  was  (like  Quixote  in  the  pup- 
pet-show) so  highly  provoked,  that  he  told  them, 
if  they  would  move  compassion,  it  should  be  in 
their  own  persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  dis- 
tressed princes  and  potentates.  He  told  them,  if 
they  were  so  good  at  finding  the  way  to  people's 
hearts,  they  should  do  it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or 
church-porches,  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beggars. 
This,  the  justice  says,  they  must  expect,  since  they 
could  not  be  contented  to  act  heathen  warriors,  and 
such  fellows  as  Alexander,  but  must  presume  to 
make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quorum. 

R.  *  '  Your  servant. ' 

t  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Nos.  6,  and  324. 
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Hominein  pagina  nostra  sapit 

Mast. 
Men  and  their  manners  I  deeoribe. 


It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  turned  for 
mirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair 
sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversation  which  we 
find  in  coflFee-houses.  Here  a  man  of  my  temper  is 
in  his  element ;  for,  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  still  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased 
in  himself,  in  being  only  an  hearer.  It  is  a  secret 
known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conver- 
sation, the  first  thing  you  should  consider  is,  whether 
he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you 
should  hear  him.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  de- 
sire, and  I  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  ob- 
tain daily  favours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful  atten- 
tion to  whatever  is  uttered  by  those  with  whom  they 
converse.  We  are  very  curious  to  observe  the  be- 
haviour of  great  men  and  their  clients;  but  the  same 
passions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower  spheres ; 
and  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  obser- 
vations) see  in  every  parish,  street,  lane,  and  alley 
of  this  populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his 
court  and  his  flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his  affec- 
tion and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are  practised 
upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  differ 
rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a  fig- 
ure, than  in  any  real  greatness  above  one  another. 
I,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six  in  a  morning, 
know  that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haberdasher,  has  a 
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levee  of  more  undissembled  friends  and  admirers 
than  most  of  the  courtiers  or  generals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Every  man  about  him  has,  perhaps,  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand ;  but  none  can  pretend  to  guess 
what  step  will  be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe 
till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe,  and  de- 
clares what  measures  the  allies  must  enter  into  upon 
this  new  posture  of  aflFairs.  Our  coffee-house  is  near 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  Beaver  has  the  au- 
dience and  admiration  of  his  neighbours  from  six 
till  within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he  is 
interrupted  by  the  students  of  the  house ;  some  of 
whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westminster  at  eight 
in  a  morning,  with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  re- 
tained in  every  bause  there ;  and  others  come  in 
their  night-gowns  to  saunter  away  their  time  as  if 
they  never  designed  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  meet  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  which  move 
both  my  spleen  and  laughter  so  effectually  as  those 
young  fellows  at  the  Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  and 
all  other  coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish  their  lazi- 
ness. One  would  think  these  young  virtuosos  take 
a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  party-col- 
oured gown,  to  be  ensigns  of  dignity ;  for  the  vain 
things  approach  each  other  with  an  air  which  shows 
they  regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I 
have  observed  that  the  superiority  among  these  pro- 
coeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion. 
The  gentleman  in  the  strawberry  sash,  who  presides 
so  much  over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  subscribed  to 
every  opera  this  last  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive favours  from  one  of  the  actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentle- 
men to  enjoy,  any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their  desha- 
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bille,  with  any  manner  of  confidence,  they  give 
place  to  men  who  have  business  or  good  sense  in 
their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee-house  either  to 
transact  affairs,  or  enjoy  conversation.  The  persons 
to  whose  behaviour  and  discourse  I  have  most  re- 
gard, are  such  as  are  between  these  two  sorts  of 
men ;  such  as  have  not  spirits  too  active  to  be  hap- 
py, and  well  pleased  in  a  private  condition;  nor 
complexions  too  warm  to  make  them  neglect  the 
duties  -and  relations  of  life.  Of  these  sort  of  men 
consist  the  worthier  part  of  mankind ;  of  these  are 
all  good  fathers,  generous  brothers,  sincere  friends, 
and  faithful  subjects.  Their  entertainments  are  de- 
rived rather  from  reason  than  imagination ;  which 
is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impatience  or  instability 
in  their  speech  or  action.  You  see  in  their  coun- 
tenances they  are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  present  instant  as  it  passes,  without  desiring 
to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  any  passion,  or  pro- 
secuting any  new  design.  These  are  the  men 
formed  for  society,  and  those  little  communities 
which  we  express  by  the  word  neighbourhoods. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all 
that  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish  calm 
and  ordinary  life.  Eubulus  presides  over  the  mid- 
dle hours  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of  men 
meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great  fortune  hand- 
somely, without  launching  into  expense  ;  and  exerts 
many  noble  and  useful  qualities,  without  appearing 
in  any  public  employment.  His  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge are  serviceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make  use 
of  them ;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a  counsel,  a  judge, 
an  executor,  and  a  friend  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
not  only  without  the  profits  which  attend  such 
offices,  but  also  without  the  deference  and  homage 
which  are  usually  paid  to  them.     The  giving  of 
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thanks  is  displeasing  to  him.  The  greatest  gratitude 
you  can  show  him,  is  to  let  him  see  you  are  the 
better  man  for  his  services ;  and  that  you  are  as 
ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends  he  lends, 
at  legal  value,  considerable  sums,  which  he  might 
highly  increase  by  rolling  in  the  public  stocks.  He 
does  not  consider  in  whose  hands  his  money  will 
improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little 
diurnal  audience,  that  when  he  shakes  his  head  at 
any  piece  of  public  news,  they  all  of  them  appear 
dejected;  and,  on  the  contrary,  go  home  to  their 
dinners  with  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect 
when  Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  well. 
Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him  is  so  great,  that 
when  they  are  in  other  company  they  speak  and 
act  after  him  ;  are  wise  in  his  sentences,  and  are  no 
sooner  sat  down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope 
or  fear,  rejoice  or  despond,  as  they  saw  him  do  at 
the  coflfee-house.  In  a  word,  every  man  is  Eubulus 
as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several 

reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from  day-break  till 

dinner  time,  I  shall  mention  the  monarchs  of  the 

afternoon  on  another  occasion,  and  shut  up  the  whole 

series  of  them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant;** 

who,  as  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house,  takes  the 

government  upon  him  between  the  hours  of  elevep 

and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives  his  orders  in  the  most 

arbitrary  manner  to  the  servants  below  him,  as  to 

the  disposition  of  liquors,  coal,  and  cinders. 

R* 

^  The  -waiter  of  that  coffee-house,  frequently  nick-named  Sir  Thomaa. 
See  Tat  Noe.  16, 17.  26  ,and86. 

'  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Noa.  6,  and  824. 
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Nanqoam  allad  nAtan,  aliud  sapientia  dixit 

Juv.  Bat  xlx  821. 
Good  taste  and  natare  always  speak  the  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  ^  were  in  this  country 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the 

k  *The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  help;  it  is  often 
yery  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I  gave  him  long  ago 
for  his  Tatlers,  aboat  an  Indian  king,  supposed  to  write  his  travels  into 
Engtand.  I  repent  he  ever  had  it  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on 
that  subject.  I  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under- 
hints  there  are  mine  too ;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addison.'  From  a  letter 
of  Swift  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  dated  London,  April  28,  1711. — See  Swift's 
works,  voL  xxii.  p.  224,  cr.  8vo.  1769. 

Some  account  has  be^n  given  of  the  four  Indian  kings  in  an  antecedent 
note  on  Tat  No.  171,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  For  several  years 
after  this  time,  it  was  common  at  masquerades  almost  coeval  with  this  paper, 
to  assume  the  characters  and  dresses  of  Indian  kings,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  of  a  periodical  work  in  1717,  conducted  by  Mr.  Theobald,  under 
the  title  of  the  Censor.  See  Censor,  Vol.  ii.  No.  68,  p.  194.  The  curious 
may  see  in  the  British  Museum  four  beautiful  pictures  of  these  Indian 
chiefs  in  their  peculiar  dresses,  and  probably  the  representations  they  give 
are  as  faithful  as  they  are  elegant  There  was  an  opinion  that  they  were 
the  figures  of  four  Chinese  Emperors,  and  some  similarity  in  the  names  to 
those  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  China  favoured  the  supposition ;  but 
on  the  removal  of  the  frames,  and  the  plated  glasses  placed  before  them, 
which  create  some  deception,  and  cover  parts  of  the  inscriptions,  they 
prove  to  be,  not  coloured  mezzotintos,  or  printed  paintings  in  the  ingenious 
method  discovered  about  this  time  by  James  Le  Blon,  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  fine  pictures  on  ivory.  The  emperor  of  the  Mohocks  holds  the 
wampum  in  his  hand,  a  pledge  of  the  amity  of  the  six  Indian  nations,  and 
his  name  as  well  as  the  names  of  his  three  royal  companions  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Indian  kings  given  Tat.  No.  171,  and  note,  with  no  other 
variations  in  the  orthography  of  the  sounds,  than  their  uncouthness  may 
well  be  supposed  to  account  for.  The  real  name  of  the  artist^  for  his  cipher 
i^n  them  was  taken  for  that  of  Le  Blon,  is  certainly  known  by  the  follow- 
ing, endorsement,  'Drawn  by  the  life.  May  2,  1710,  by  Bernard  Lens,  jun.* 

These  fine  pictures  are  not  whole  lengths ;  but  from  the  following  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Tatler  in  folio,  it  appears  that  the  four  Indian  kings 
were  painted  at  full  lengths  by  John  Yerelst^  and  that  his  paintings  of  them 
were  in  the  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  queen  Anne. 

*  Whereas  an  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Supplement  of  yester- 
day, that  the  effigies  of  the  four  Indian  kings  were  drawn  from  Mr.  Ve- 
relst*8  original  pictures,  these  are  to  give  notice  that  Mr.  Verelst  has  not 
permitted  any  person  to  take  any  draught  or  sketch  from  them.     If  he 
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rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  together, 
being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight  of  every 

should,  he  will  take  care  to  have  it  correctly  done  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  to 
inform  the  public  thereof  in  the  Tatler/  Signed  John  Yerelst  At  the 
Rainbow  and  Dove,  by  Ivy-bridge,  in  the  Strand. — ^Tat  in  fol.  No.  172, 
May  16,  1710. 

About  half  a  year  after,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  at  the 
end  of  Tat.  No.  260  in  folio,  Nov.  14,  1710.  'This  is  to  give  notice,  that 
the  mezzotinto  prints  by  John  Simmonds,  in  whole  lengths,  of  the  four 
Indian  kings,  that  are  done  from  the  original  pictures  drawn  by  John 
Verelst,  which  her  majesty  has  at  her  palace  at  Kensington,  are  now  to  be 
delivered  to  subscribers,  and  sold  at  the  Rainbow  and  Dove,  the  corner  of 
Ivy-bridge,  in  the  Strand.'  This  notice  was  re-printed  with  some  varia- 
tion in  the  Tat.  in  folio,  at  the  ends  of  Nos.  253,  256,  and  257. 

Besides  the  prints  of  Simmonds,  there  were,  it  seems,  other  prints  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  Verelst's  original  pictures,  dis- 
owned by  that  painter  as  not  originating  from  him,  and  represented  in  his 
advertisement  as  incorrect,  and  the  workmanship  of  an  unskilful  hand. 

Walpole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  <bc.,  gives  some  account  of  John, 
nnder  the  name  of  Simon  Yerelst,  and  says,  *  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  cer- 
tainly m  late  as  1710,  and  died  in  Suffolk-street,'  i.  e.  Ivy-bridge  lane.  He 
was  a  Dutch  flower-painter  of  capital  excellence  in  that  branch  of  the  art 
of  painting ;  and  likewise  attempted  portraits,  labouring  them  exceedingly, 
and  finishing  them  with  the  same  delicacy  with  his  flowers,  which  he  al- 
ways introduced  into  them.  His  works  were  much  admired,  and  his 
prices  the  greatest  that  had  been  known  in  this  country :  for  one  half 
length  he  was  paid  110/.  He  was  a  real  ornament  to  the  reign  of  Cha.  II. 
and  greatly  lessened  the  employment  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  who  retired  to 
Kew,  while  Yerelst  engrossed  the  fashion.  Walpole  has  recorded  enter- 
taining instances  of  the  vanity  of  Kneller,  and  Jervase,  mentioned  Tat 
Nos.  4,  and  7  ;  but  Yerelst  was  outright  mad  with  vanity,  and  more  than 
once  confined  as  insane.  In  his  confinement,  under  a  proper  regimen,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  not  his  genius.  His 
son  Cornelius  was  of  his  father's  profession,  as  was  also  his  very  accom- 
plished daughter,  who  was  an  excellent  colourist;  painted  in  oil ;  drew  small 
histories,  and  portraits  both  large  and  small ;  she  understood  music,  and 
spoke  with .  fluency  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  John 
Yerelst  had  likewise  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Herman,  who  painted  his- 
tory, fruit,  and  flowers ;  he  lived  abroad  at  Yienna  till  the  Turks  besieged 
it  in  1683,  but  died  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 

John  Simmonds,  whom  Walpole  calls  Simon,  mentioned  in  the  second 
advertisement,  was  the  best  mezzotinto  scraper  of  his  time ;  but  he  was 
soon  excelled  by  Smith,  White,  and  other  improvers  of  his  art  He  copied 
the  pictures  of  sir  G.  Kneller,  and  other  masters  with  success,  and  died  in 
1756. 

Bernard  Lens  sprang  from  a  family  of  artists,  and  was  an  admirable 
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thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since  their 
departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  inqui- 
ries of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer,  relating  to 
their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also  concerning 
the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this  country :  for, 
next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers, 
I  should  be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they 
have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive 
about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some  time  since 
a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  assured  him  were 
written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and,  as 
he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake.  These 
papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of 
very  odd  observations,  which  I  find  this  little  frater- 
nity of  kings  made  during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  short 
specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  may  perhaps 

painter  in  miniature;  he  painted  portraits  in  that  way;  but  his  excellence 
was  copying  the  works  of  great  masters,  particularly  Rubens  and  Vandyke, 
whose  colouring  he  imitated  exactly.  He  had  three  sons  who  followed 
their  father's  profession,  who  retired  from  business,  made  two  sales  of  his 
pictures,  and  died  at  Knightsbridge  in  1741. 

James  Le  Blon  above-mentioned  invented  his  method  of  printing  paint- 
ings, about  the  same  time  that  Edward  Kirkall  invented  his  method  of 
printed  drawings;  but  though  both  of  their  inventions  had  much  success 
and  applause,  yet  they  had  no  imitators.  Their  methods  are  probably  too 
laborious,  and  too  tedious;  and  in  opulent  countries,  where  there  is  great 
facility  of  getting  money,  it  is  seldom  got  by  merit,  the  artists  being  in  too 
much  haste  to  deserve  it.  Le  Blon,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  mez- 
zotinto  here  spoken  of,  which  adds  at  least  the  resemblance  of  colour  to 
such  prints,  succeeded  in  his  art  sufficiently  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
want  of  colouring,  a  great  deficiency  in  prints,  was  attainable  and  weU 
worthy  of  acquisition.  His  discovery  was  however  neglected,  as  the  revi- 
val of  encaustic  painting  has  lately  been,  though  the  advantages  of  both 
these  arts  are  so  obvious  and  so  desirable.  He  communicated  his  invention 
to  the  public  in  a  book  in  4to  English  and  French,  intitled  Coloritto ;  or,  The 
Harmony  of  Colouring  in  Painting  reduced  to  mechanical  Practice,  under 
easy  Precepts  and  infallible  Rules.  This  ingenious  man  was  an  unfortunate 
projector,  and,  on  the  failure  of  one  of  his  projects  in  this  country,  left  it 
under  some  disgrace,  and  died,  it  is  said,  in  an  huspitjl  at  Paris.  S6« 
Speot  No.  186,  note;  Tat  17 U  and  note. 
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communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article 
of  London  are  the  following  words,  which  without 
doubt  are  meant  of  the  chiuxh  of  St.  Paid : 

'  On  the  most  rising  partof  the  town  there  stands 
a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  na- 
tion of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow 
0  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was 
made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is 
consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six 
Nations  believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  earthy 
and  produced  on  the  same  day  with  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape 
it  now  bears  by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of 
which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country. 
It  was  probably  at  first  an  huge  misshapen  rock  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regu- 
lar figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains 
and  industry,  tiU  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those 
beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  divided 
at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock  was  thus  curiously 
scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of  hands 
must  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the  outside  of 
it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  peb- 
ble ;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn  out  into  pillars 
that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound 
about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leavea  It  is  proba- 
ble that  when  this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must 
have  been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some 
religion  among  this  people ;  for  they  give  it  the  name 
of  a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was;  design- 
ed for  men  to  pay  their  devotions  in.  And  indeed 
there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think  that 

VOL.  I. — 21 
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the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them 
some  sort  of  worship ;  for  they  set  apart  every 
seventh  day  as  sacred ;  but  upon  my  going  into  one 
of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  I  could  not  observe 
any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  behaviour. 
There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was  mounted 
above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  something  with 
a  great  deal  of  vehemence ;  but  as  for  those  under- 
neath him,  instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the 
deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing 
and  courtesying  to  one  another,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

'  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men 
to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  language  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  some  few  particulars. 
But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were  great  ene- 
mies to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in 
the  same  story.  We  could  make  a  shift  to  gather 
out  of  one  of  them  that  this  island  was  very  much 
infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of  animals,  in  the 
shape  of  men,  called  whigs ;  and  he  often  told  us, 
that  he  hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in 
our  way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
knock  us  down  for  being  kings. 

'  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  of 
a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as  great  a 
monster  as  the  whig,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for 
being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it  seems, 
are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.*  But  as  we  saw  none  of  either 
of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides 

^  Of  these  two  animals  the  Indian  kings  could  have  no  ideas,  and  there- 
fore 8«eBi  here  to  be  illnstrating  obteurumper  o&atuWim,  and  explaining  the 
monsters  spoken  of  here  by  animals  that  were  not  really  in  their  country. 
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deceived  us  with  misrepresentations  and  fictions, 
and  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  monsters  as 
are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out 
from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters ;  which  we 
put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  un- 
derstand but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they 
said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country  are  very 
cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft  works,  but  with- 
al so  very  idle,  that  we  often  saw  young  lusty  raw- 
boned  fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
little  covered  rooms,  by  a  couple  of  porters  who  are 
hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very 
barbarous,  for  they  almost  strangle  themselves  about 
the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  seve- 
ral distempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is 
entirely  free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers 
with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up 
a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads, 
and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of 
their  backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their 
own  growth. 

*  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver- 
sions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men 
of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or  pitching  a 
bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who  were  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them;  but 
instead  of  that  they  conveyed  us  into  an  huge  room 
lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy 
people  sat  still  above  three  hours  to  see  several  feats 
of  ingenuity  performed  by  others  who  it  seems  were 
paid  for  it. 
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As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  re- 
marks upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the  hair 
of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the 
men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are 
none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have 
very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover 
it  from  being  seen.  The  women  look  like  angels, 
and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  were  it 
not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in 
their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures. 
I  have  observed  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very 
soon ;  but  when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the 
face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  inso- 
much that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morn- 
ing.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curious 
observations  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  occa- 
sion. I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paper  with- 
out taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks 
there  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reason- 
able. I  cannot  likewise  forbear  observing,  that  we 
are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of  the  same  narrow 
way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in  this  ab- 
stract of  the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the 
customs,  dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries 
are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  our  own. 

■  It  appears  firom  the  preceding  quotation,  that  Swift  beliered  Steele 
to  hare  been  the  writer  of  this  paper;  for  it  seems  he  gave  the  hint  of  it 
to  hioL  Ke^erthelcss  it  has  Addison's  signature  in  the  original  publica- 
tion in  folio,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Tickell  in  his  edition  of  Addison's 
Works  in  4ta 
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*»*  At  the  desire  of  several  ladies  of  quality,  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  emperor  of  the  Mohocks,  and  the  three  Indian  kings,  heing 
the  last  time  of  their  public  appearance,  on  Monday  next.  May  1,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Hemmings,  will  be  performed,  at  the  Great  Room  in  York- 
bnildingSt  a  Consort  of  Music,  itc    See  Tat  Na  171,  note. 
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Torqaet  ab  obsoenis  Jam  nnnc  Mrroonlbns  saram. 

Hob.  1  £p.  a  m. 
He  from  the  taste  obaoene  reolainu  oar  jooth. 

Fopa. 

*MR  SPECTATOR, 

*My  fortune,  quality,  and  person  are  such, 
as  render  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman 
in  town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its 
vanities ;  but  I  have,  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and 
fashion  which  is  practised  in  all  public  places  and 
assemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  style 
and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the 
Funeral,*  where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play,  speak- 
ing of  his  mistress,  cries  out — "  Oh  that  Harriot ! 
to  fold  these  arms -about  the  waist  of  that  beaute- 
ous, struggling,  and  at  last  yielding  fair  I  "  Such 
an  image  as  this  ought  by  no  means  to  be  present- 
ed to  a  chaste  and  regular  audience.  I  expect 
your  opinion  of  this  sentence,  and  recommend  to 
your  consideration,  as  a  Spectator,  the  conduct  of 
the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to  chastity  and 
modesty.  '  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  constant  reader  and  well- wisher.' 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that 
the  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  per- 

■*  A  comedy  by  sir  R.  Steele,  acted  at  Drury-lane,  4to,  1702,  act  IL 
scene  1.    See  Le  Spect  on  Le  Socrate  Moderne,  tome  i.  pref.  p.  iv. 
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sons  who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mod- 
esty of  which  she  is  mistress.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  au- 
dience would  but  consider  the  diflSculty  of  keeping 
up  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  together,  they 
would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  wants  wit,  and  can't 
please  any  otherwise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little 
smuttiness.  I  will  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one 
ever  writ  bawdry  for  any  other  reason  than  dearth 
of  invention.  When  the  author  cannot  strike  out 
of  himself  any  more  of  that  which  he  has  superior 
to  those  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his 
natural  recourse  is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common 
with  them ;  and  a  description  which  gratifies  a  sen- 
sual appetite  will  please,  when  the  author  has  no- 
thing about  him  to  delight  a  refined  imagination. 
It  is  to  such  a  poverty  we  must  impute  this  and 
all  other  sentences  in  plays,  which  are  of  this  kind, 
and  which  are  commonly  termed  luscious  expres- 
sions.® 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  wit 
has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most  of  the  authors 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage ;  though  I  know 
but  one  who  has  professedly  writ  a  play  upon  the 
basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  and 
that  is,  the  polite  sir  George  Etheridge ;  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the  play  called 
She  would  if  she  could.  Other  poets  have  here 
and  there  given  an  intimation  that  there  is  this  de- 
sign, under  all  the  disguises  and  affectations  which 

*  Be  it  said  here,  to  the  honour  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  that  he 
practised  the  lessons  which  he  taught,  and  did  not  reject  good  adyice  from 
what  quarter  soeyer  it  came.  He  published  this  lady's  letter,  and  approv- 
ed of  her  indignation.  He  submitted  to  her  censure,  condemned  himself 
publicly,  and  corrected  the  obnoxious  passage  of  his  play,  in  a  new  edi- 
tion which  was  published  in  1712. 
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a  lady  may  put  on;  but  no  author,  except  this,  has 
made  sure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imaginations  of 
the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  comedy.  It  has  always  fared 
accordingly ;  for  whether  it  be  that  all  who  go  to 
this  piece  would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents 
go  to  it,  to  guess  only  what  she  would  if  she  could, 
the  play  has  always  been  well  received. 

It  lifts  an  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  there  is 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body ;  and  when 
it  is  too  low  to  be  raised  even  by  that,  a  flat  mean- 
ing is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  double  one.  Wri- 
ters  who  want  genius  never  fail  of  keeping  this 
secret  in  reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap. 
I,  who  know  nothing  of  women  but  frqm  seeing  plays, 
can  give  great  guesses  at  the  whole  structure  of  the 
fair  sex,  by  being  innocently  placed  in  the  pit,  and 
insulted  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a  great  help 
to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet  flags  in  writing  lus- 
ciously,  a  pretty  girl  can  move  lasciviously,  and 
have  the  same  good  consequence  for  the  author. 
Dull  poets  in  this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  dull 
parasites  do  their  patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer 
divert  them  with  their  wit  or  humour,  they  bait 
their  ears  with  something  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  temper,  though  below  their  understanding. 
Apicius  cannot  resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  him 
an  account  of  a  delicious  meal ;  or  Clodius,  if  you 
describe  a  wanton  beauty :  though  at  the  same  time 
if  you  do  not  awake  those  inclinations  in  them,  no 
men  are  better  judges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate 
in  conversation.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
it  is  easier  to  talk  to  the  man,  than  to  the  man  of 
sense. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least  learn- 
ing are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way.  The  poet- 
esses of  the  age  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  wrote  Ibrahim,^ 
for  introducing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  ac- 
tion, when  the  emperor  throws  his  handkerchief 
as  a  signal  for  his  mistress  to  follow  him  into  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  seraglio.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed his  Turkish  majesty  went  off  with  a  good  air ; 
but  methought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who  wait- 
ed without.  This  ingenious  gentlewoman,  in  this 
piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon  an  author  of  the 
same  sex,'  who,  in  the  Rover,  makes  a  country 
'squire  strip  to  his  Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is 
disappointed,  ^nd  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go 
on  to  the  utmost.  The  pleasantry  of  stripping  al- 
most naked  has  been  since  practised  (where  indeed 
it  should  have  been  begun)  very  successfully  at 
Bartholomew  fair.' 

It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  female  compositions,  the  Rover  is 
very  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand,  as  I  take  it, 
above  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly  unnatural ; 
for,  they  say,  the  men-authors  draw  themselves  in 
their  chief  characters,  and  the  women- writers  may 
be  allowed  the  same  liberty.  Thus,  as  the  male-wit 
gives  his  hero  a  great  fortune,  the  female  gives  her 
heroine  a  good  gallant,  at  the  end  of  the  play.  But, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play  one  can  go  to,  but 
the  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  it  struts  off  upon  the 
same  account,  and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good 
oflSce  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  employ  ourselves  as 

P  Mrs.  Mary  Piz. 

4  Mrs.  Beho. 

'  The  appearance  of  Lady  Mary,  a  rope-dancer,  at  Bartholomew  fair, 

gave  occasion  to  thLs  yery  proper  animadversion. 
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we  please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents  plays 
would  have  a  very  respectful  notion  of  himself, 
were  he  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  been  used  as  a 
pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants  or  successful  rakes.  When 
the  actors  make  their  exit  on  this  good  occasion,  the 
ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examining  glance  from 
the  pit,  to  see  how  they  relish  what  passes ;  and  a 
few  lewd  fools  are  very  ready  to  employ  their  tal- 
ents upon  the  composure  or  freedom  of  their  looks. 
Such  incidents  as  these  make  some  ladies  wholly 
absent  themselves  from  the  playhouse ;  and  others 
never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play,"  lest  it  should 
prove  too  luscious  to  admit  their  going  with  any 
countenance  to  it  on  the  second. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the 
stage,  instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  de- 
light, would  turn  their  thoughts  upon  raising  it 
from  such  good  natural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audi- 
ence, but  are  choked  up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they 
would  not  only  please,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same 
time.  If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of 
writing,  might  not  he  who  is  now  represented  as  a 
fine  gentleman,  though  he  betrays  the  honour  and 
bed  of  his  neighbour  and  friend,  and  lies  with  half 
the  women  in  the  play,  and  is  at  last  rewarded  with 
her  of  the  best  character  in  it ;  I  say,  upon  giving 
the  comedy  another  cast,  might  not  such  a  one  di- 
vert the  audience  quite  as  well,  if  at  the  catastrophe 
he  were  found  out  for  a  traitor,  and  met  with  con- 
tempt accordingly  ?  There  is  seldom  a  person  de- 
voted to  above  one  darling  vice  at  a  time ;  so  that 
there  is  room  enough  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to 

'  On  the  first  night  of  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play,  virtuous  women 
about  this  time  came  to  see  it  in  masks,  then  worn  by  women  of  the  town 
as  the  chnracteristic  mark  of  their  being  prostitutes. 
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their  good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will  attempt 
it  with  the  honesty  which  becomes  their  characters. 
There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  mis- 
tress, in  a  manner  sd  very  abandoned,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  relishing  an  agreeable  character,  that  is 
no  way  a  slave  to  either  of  those  pursuits.  A  man 
that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste,  faithful, 
and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  wit,  hu- 
mour, mirth,  good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  While 
he  exerts  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  occasions 
might  be  invented  to  show  that  he  is  master  of  the 
other  noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he  is 
given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He  would  see  he  has 
been  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  be  convinced  that 
a  sound  constitution  and  an  innocent  mind  are  the 
true  ingredients  for  becoming  and  enjoying  life. 
All  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who 
should  turn  his  ambition  this  way,  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  his  country ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what  name 
they  would  give  him  who  makes  use  of  his  capacity 
for  contrary  purposes.  R.* 


No.  52.  MONDAY,  April  30,  1711. 

Omnes  at  teonm  meritfs  pro  talibiu  tanos 
£xlg«t,  et  pnlchra  fkdat  te  prole  pftrentem. 

YiBO.  JBsL  I  78. 
To  crown  ihj  worth,  she  Bhall  be  ever  thine, 
And  make  thee  fkther  of  a  beaateons  line. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprightly  wife, 
will  always  have  the  last  word.     I  did  not  think  my 

*  By  Steele.  See  final  notes  to  No.  6,  on  the  signatare  R ;  and  No. 
824,  on  the  signature  T,  used  it  seems  by  Steele  when  he  transcribed,  and 
at  times,  it  is  probable,  by  Mr.  T.  TickelL    See  No.  410,  note  ad^  finem. 
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last  letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity  would  have  oc- 
casioned any  answer,  especially  since  I  had  promised 
them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but  as  they  think  they  can- 
not show  too  great  a  veneration  for  my  person,  they 
have  already  sent  me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  marriage  between  myself  and  the  match- 
less Hecatissa,  I  have  but  one  objection  to  it ;  which 
is,  that  all  the  society  will  expect  to  be  acquainted 
with  her ;  and  who  can  be  sure  of  keeping  a  wo- 
man's heart  long,  where  she  may  have  so  much  choice? 
I  am  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  because  the  lady 
seems  particularly  smitten  with  men  of  their  make. 
I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her ;  and 
think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epigram 
a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he  thought,  against  her ;  it 
does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  discover  that  his  malice  is 
stolen  from  Martial : 

^Taota  places,  audita  places,  si  non  videare 
Tota  places,  neutro  si,  vedeare,  places.' 

Whilst  in  the  dark  oo  thy  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  tongae, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  angaish  I  endar'd  I 
But  when  the  candle  entered  I  was  cared.' 

*  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a 
signal  mark  of  your  favour  and  brotherly  affection . 
We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  your  short  face  in 
Oxford :  and  since  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature  has 
been  immortalized  in  your  speculations,  and  our  per- 
sonal deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  recorded  to 
all  posterity ;  we  hold  ourselves  in  gratitude  bound 
to  receive,  with  the  highest  respect,  all  such  persons 
as  for  their  extraordinary  merit  you  shall  think  fit, 
from  time  to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board. 
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As  for  the  Pictish  damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair 
prepared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  which 
we  doubt  not  but  she  will  grace  with  a  very 
hideous  aspect,  and  much  better  become  the  seat  in 
the  native  and  unaffected  uncomeliness  of  her  per- 
son, than  with  all  the  superficial  airs  of  the  pencil, 
which  (as  you  have  very  ingeniously  observed) 
vanish  with  a  breath,  and  the  most  innocent  adorer 
may  deface  the  shrine  with  a  salutation,  and,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  our  poets,  snatch  and  imprint  his 
balmy  kisses,  and  devour  her  melting  lips.  In 
short,  the  only  faces  of  the  Pictish  kind  that  will  en- 
dure the  weather  must  be  of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die ; 
though  his,  in  truth,  has  cost  him  a  world  the  paint- 
ing ;  but  then  he  boasts  with  Zeuxes,  in  cetemtta- 
tem  ptngo  ;  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones,  would 
they  acquire  colours  that  would  stand  kissing,  they 
must  no  longer  paint,  but  drink  for  a  complexion  : 
a  maxim  that  in  this  our  age  has  been  pursued  with 
no  ill  success ;  and  has  been  as  admirable  in  its  effects, 
as  the  famous  cosmetic  mentioned  in  the  Postman, 
and  invented  by  the  renowned  British  Hippocrates 
of  the  pestle  and  mortar  ;  making  the  party,  after 
a  due  course,  rosy,  hale,  and  airy  ;  and  the  best  and 
most  approved  receipt  now  extant,  for  the  fever  of 
the  spirits.  But  to  return  to  our  female  candidate, 
who,  I  understand,  is  returned  to  herself,  and  will  no 
longer  hang  out  false  colours  ;  as  she  is  the  first  of 
her  sex  that  has  done  us  so  great  an  honour,  she  will 
certainly,  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated  deformity 
now  living,  and  meet  with  admirers  here  as  fright- 
ful as  herself  But  being  a  long-headed  gentlewo- 
man, I  am  apt  to  imagine  she  has  some  farther  design 
than  you  have  penetrated ;  and  perhaps  has  more 
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mind  to  the  Spectator  than  any  of  his  fraternity,  as  the 
person  of  all  the  world  she  could  like  for  a  paramour : 
and  if  so,  really  I  cannot  but  applaud  her  choice ; 
and  should  be  glad  if  it  might  lie  in  my  power  to  ef- 
fect an  amicable  accommodation  betwixt  two  faces  of 
such  different  extremes,  as  the  only  possible  expedi- 
ent to  mend  the  breed,  and  rectify  the  physiognomy 
of  the  family  on  both  sides.  And  again,  as  she  is  a  lady 
of  a  very  fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  that 
your  first  child  will  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwise 
you  might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of. 
To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing  shocking  in 
it ;  for  though  she  has  not  a  face  like  a  john-apple, 
yet  as  a  late  friend  of  mine,  who  at  sixty-five  ven- 
tured on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  frequently,  in  the 
remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that,  as  old  as  he  then  seemed,  when  they 
were  first  married  he  and  his  spouse  could  make 
but  fourscore;  so  may  madam  Hecatissa  very  justly 
alledge  hereafter,  that  as  long-visaged  as  she  may 
then  be  thought,  upon  their  wedding-day  Mr.  Spec- 
tator and  she  had  but  half  an  ell  of  face  betwixt 
them ;  and  this  my  very  worthy  predecessor,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Chin,  always  maintained  to  be  no  more 
than  the  true  oval  proportion  between  man  and 
wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who 
have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  from  women,  I 
shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit  to  consider 
on  it ;  not  without  some  hope  of  seeing  at  last  your 
thoughts  hereupon  subjoined  to  mine,  and  which  is 
an  honour  much  desired  by, 

'sir, 
'  Your  assured  friend,  and  most  humble  servant, 

'Hugh  Goblin,  Praeses.' 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it ;  but  as 
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it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  cannot  for  my  heart 
suppress  it. 

'sir, 

'  You  proposed  in  your  Spectator  of  last  Tues- 
day,'* Mr.  Hobbes's  hypothesis  for  solving  that  very 
odd  phaenomenon  of  laughter.  You  have  made  the 
hypothesis  valuable  by  espousing  it  yourself;  for  had 
it  continued  Mr.  Hobbes's,  nobody  would  have 
minded  it.  Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises.  A 
certain  company  laughed  very  heartily  upon  the 
reading  of  t|iat  very  paper  of  yours :  and  the  truth 
on  it  is,  he  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
constancy  that  could  stand  out  against  so  much 
comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now  there  are  few 
men  in  the  world  so  far  lost  to  all  good  sense,  as  to 
look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  "  in- 
ferior to  himself" — Pray  then  how  do  you  justify 
your  hypothesis  of  laughter  ?      Your  most  humble, 

Thursday  the  26th  of  .  '  Q.  R.' 

the  month  of  fooU. 

*SlR, 

'  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  must  desire  you 
to  recollect  yourself;  and  you  will  find,  that  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  be  so  merry  over  my  pa- 
per, you  laughed  at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier, 
the  gaper,  the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the 
biter,  the  butt,  and  not  at  your  humble  servant, 
R."^  'The  Spectator.' 

*«*  Mr.  Pmkethman*B  wonderfal  inyention  called  The  Pantheon,  a 
most  surprising  and  magnificent  machine,  the  work  of  seyeral  years  and 
great  expense,  &c. — Spect  in  fol 

•  See  Spect  No.  47.  «  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Na  0. 
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-Aliquando  bonos  dormltot  Homerns. 

Hob.  An  Poet  860. 


Homer  himself  hath  been  observed  to  nod. 

BosooimoK. 


My  correspondents  grow  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  frequently  inserting  their  applications  to  me. 

'MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your  en- 
deavours to  adorn  that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part 
of  the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  like  to 
prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of  Daphne 
over  her  sister  Laetitia*  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  several  tea-tables  where  I  have  been  pre- 
sent ;  and  1  have  observed  the  fair  circle  not  a  lit- 
tle pleased  to  find  you  considering  them  as  reason- 
able creatures,  and  endeavouring  to  banish  that  Ma- 
hometan custom,  which  had  too  much  prevailed 
even  in  this  island,  of  treating  women  as  if  they 
had  no  souls.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finishing 
of  these  lovely  pieces  of  human  nature,  besides  the 
turning  and  applying  their  ambition  properly,  and 
the  keeping  them  up  to  a  sense  of  what  is  their 
true  merit.  Epictetus,  that  plain  honest  philosopher, 
as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to  have  un- 
derstood them,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evremont, 
and  has  hit  this  point  very  luckily.  "  When  young 
women,"  says  he,  "  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
themselves  called  mistresses,  and  are  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  their  only  business  is  to  please  the  men ; 
they  immediately  begin  to  dress,  and  place  all  their 

'^  This  refers  to  the  relation  in  Na  88. 
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hopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  persons ;  it  is  there- 
fore," continues  he,  "worth  the  while  to  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  make  them  sensible,  that  the  hon- 
our paid  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  their  con- 
ducting themselves  with  virtue,  modesty,  and  dis- 
cretion." 

'  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  farther,  and  to 
render  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  fair 
ones  more  effectual,  I  would  propose  a  new  method 
like  those  applications  which  are  said  to  convey 
their  virtue  by  sympathy ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order 
to  embellish  the  mistress,  you  should  give  a  new 
education  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  men  not  to  be 
any  longer  dazzled  by  false  charms  and  unreal 
beauty.  1  cannot  but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew 
always  how  to  place  their  esteem  justly,  the  other 
would  not  be  so  often  wanting  to  themselves  in  de- 
serving it.  For  as  the  being  enamoured  with  a 
woman  of  sense  and  virtue  is  an  improvement  to  a 
man's  understanding  and  morals,  and  the  passion  is 
ennobled  by  the  object  which  inspires  it;  so,  on 
the  other  side,  the  appearing  amiable  to  a  man  of  a 
wise  and  elegant  mind,  carries  in  itself  no  small  de- 
gree of  merit  and  accomplishment.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet 
more  agreeable  is,  to  make  the  men  more  virtuous. 
'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  By 

'  Yours  of  Saturday  last  *  I  read,  not  with- 
out some  resentment ;  but  I  will  suppose  when  you 


f  By  Mr.  John  Haghet.    See  a  preceding  letter  on  the  same  subject,  by 
the  same  author. — Spect  No.  85. 
«  See  No.  61. 
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say  you  expect  an  inundation  of  ribands  and  brocades, 
and  to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women  will 
fall  into  upon  a  peace  with  France,  that  you  intend 
only  the  unthinking  part  of  our  sex;  and  what 
methods  can  reduce  them  to  reason  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

'  But,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet  that  your  instruc- 
tions might  be  of  great  use  to,  who,  after  their  best 
endeavours,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit  them- 
selves to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  conversation  be- 
tween ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  honour  and  prudence ;  and  have  thought  it  an 
observation  not  ill-made,  that,  where  that  was  wholly 
denied,  the  women  lost  their  wit,  and  the  men  their 
good  manners.  It  is  sure,  from  those  improper 
liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a  sort  of  undistinguish- 
ing  people  shall  banish  from  their  drawing-rooms  the 
best-bred  men  in  the  world,  and  condemn  those  that 
do  not.  Your  stating  this  point  might,  I  think,  be 
of  good  use,  as  well  as  much  oblige, 

'sir, 

*  Your  admirer,  and  most  humble  servant, 

'Anna  Bella.' 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
scription of  those  she  calls  the  best- bred  men  in  the 
world. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last 

past  have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and 

that  my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted  so  great 

a  delicacy,  by  reading  the  best  authors,  and  keeping 

the  most  refined  company,  that  I  camiot  bear  the 

least  impropriety  of  language,  or  rusticity  of  beha- 
voih  1—22 
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viour.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this  as 
a  wise  distemper ;  but  by  late  observations  find  that 
every  heavy  wretch,  "who  has  nothing  to  say,  excuses 
his  dulness  by  complaining  of  the  spleen.  Nay,  1 
saw  the  other  day  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen 
set  up  for  it,  call  for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by 
guzzling  liquor  to  each  other's  health,  and  wafting 
smoke  in  each  other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  off  the 
spleen.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  these  dishonours 
are  to  be  done  to  the  distemper  of  the  great  and  the 
polite.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  inform  these  fellows 
that  they  have  not  the  spleen,  because  they  cannot 
talk  without  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  mouths,  or 
convey  their  meaning  to  each  other  without  the  in- 
terposition of  clouds.  If  you  will  not  do  this  with 
all  speed,  I  assure  you,  for  my  part,  I  will  wholly 
quit  the  disease,  and  for  the  future  be  merry  with 
the  vulgar. 

'  I  am.  Sir, 

'Your  humble  servant.' 
'Sir, 

'  This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a 
reformed  starer,  and  conceived  a  detestation  for  that 
practice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  subject. 
But  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon  the  behaviour 
of  us  men  at  divine  service,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
so  apparently  partial  to  the  women,  as  to  let  them 
go  wholly  unobserved.  If  they  do  every  thing  that 
is  possible  to  attract  our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable 
than  they  for  looking  at  them  ?  I  happened  last 
Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was  full  of  young 
ladies  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  When  the 
service  began,  I  had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confes- 
sion, but  as  I  stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wandering  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 


V 
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is  a  Peeper,  resolved  to  bring  down  my  looks  and 
fix  my  devotion  on  herself  You  are  to  know,  Sir, 
that  a  peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan ; 
one  of  which  is  continually  in  motion,  while  she  thinks 
she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of  some  ogler  or 
starer  in  the  congregation.  As  I  stood  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  behave  myself,  surrounded  as  I  was,  this 
peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be  kneeling  just  before 
me.  She  displayed  the  most  beautiful  bosom  ima- 
ginable, which  heaved  and  fell  with  some  fervour, 
while  a  delicate  well-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over  her 
face.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  command  one's  eyes 
from  this  object.  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice 
also  of  her  fan,  which*  had  on  it  various  figures,  very 
improper  to  behold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  in 
the  body  of  the  piece  a  Venus,  under  a  purple  canopy 
furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery,  half-naked, 
attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids,  who  were  busied  in 
fanning  her  as  she  slept.  Behind  her  was  drawn  a 
satyr  peeping  over  the  silken  fence,  and  threatening 
to  break  through  it.  I  frequently  offered  to  turn  my 
sight  another  way,  but  was  still  detained  by  the  fas- 
cination of  the  peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long  practised 
a  skill  in  them,  to  recal  the  parting  glances  of  her 
beholders.  You  see  my  complaint ;  and  hope  you 
will  take  these  mischievous  people,  the  peepers,  into 
your  consideration.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think 
a  peeper  as  much  more  pernicious  than  a  starer,  as 
an  ambuscade  is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  open 
assault. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant' 

This  peeper,  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be  con- 
fiidered  as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

*  King  Latinus  to  the  Spectator,  greeting : — 
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Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from  our  impe- 
rial dignity,  in  holding  correspondence  with  a  private 
literato ;  yet  as  we  have  great  respect  to  all  good 
intentions  for  our  service,  we  do  not  esteem  it  beneath 
us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks  for  what  you  pub- 
lished in  our  behalf,  while  under  confinement  in  the 
enchanted  castle  of  the  Savoy,  and  for  your  mention 
of  a  subsidy  for  a  prince  in  misfortune.  This  your 
timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers  to  be 
aiding  unto  us,  if  we  could  propose  the  means.  We 
have  taken  their  good- will  into  consideration,  and 
have  contrived  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to  those 
who  shall  give  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable  to  us 
who  receive  it.  A  consort  of  music  shall  be  pre- 
pared at  Haberdashers'-hall,  for  Wednesday  the 
second  of  May,  and  we  will  honour  the  said  enter- 
tainment with  our  own  presence,  where  each  person 
shall  be  assessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
What  we  expect  from  you  is,  that  you  publish  these 
our  royal  intentions,  with  injunction  that  they  be 
read  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

'  Latinus,  King  of  the  Volscians.* 

'  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard,  Story  the 
third  from  the  earth,  April  28,  1711.'  K^ 
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— Strenoa  nos  esfiroet  inertia. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  zL  Sa 
Laborious  idlenafls  our  powers  employe 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  university  of  Cambridge,  I 

«  See  Spect  No.  22.  ^  By  Steele.    See  Na  6. 
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could  not  but  do  myself  the  honour  of  publishing  it 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers 
which  has  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learning ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age  is  likely  to 
produce. 

'MR.    SPECTATOR,  'Cambridge,  April  26. 

'  Believing  you  to  be  an  universal  encou- 
rager  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  glad  of  any 
information  from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  ac- 
count of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  very  frequent  among 
us,  but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
by  any  writers  either  ancient  or  modern,  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  philosophers  of  this  sect 
are  in  the  language  of  our  university  called  loungers. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  so 
likewise  in  this,  the  ancients  have  been  defective ; 
viz.  in  mentioning  no  philosophers  of  this  sort 
Some  indeed  will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of  Peri- 
patetics, because  we  see  them  continually  walking 
about.  But  I  would  have  these  gentlemen  consider, 
that  though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much, 
yet  they  wrote  much  also ;  witness,  to  the  sorrow 
of  this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others  :  whereas  it  is  no- 
torious that  most  of  our  professors  never  lay  out  a 
farthing  either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  are 
for  deriving  them  from  Diogenes,  because  several  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of  cyn- 
ical humour  in  them,  and  delight  much  in  sunshine. 
But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was  content  to  have  his 
constant  habitation  in  a  narrow  tub ;  whilst  our 
philosophers  are  so  far  from  being  of  his  opinion, 
that  it  is  death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient  chamber  but 
for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are,  who  from  the 
clearness  of  their  heads  deduce  the  pedigree  of  loun- 
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gers  from  that  great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato 
or  Socrates),  who,  after  all  his  study  and  learning, 
professed,  that  all  he  then  knew  was,  that  he  knew 
nothing.  You  easily  see  this  is  but  a  shallow  argu- 
ment, and  may  be  soon  confuted. 

'  I  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  my 
observations  from  time  to  time  upon  these  sages ; 
and  having  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling  a 
treatise,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  famous  sect,  together  with  their  maxims, 
austerities,  manner  of  living,  &c.  Having  prevailed 
with  a  friend  who  designs  shortly  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  add  this  treatise  of 
mine  by  way  of  supplement ;  I  shall  now,  to  let  the 
world  see  what  may  be  expected  from  me  (first  beg- 
ging Mr.  Spectator's  leave  that  the  world  may  see 
it),  briefly  touch  upon  some  of  my  chief  observations, 
and  then  subscribe  myself  your  humble  servant.  In 
the  first  place  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their 
maxims:  the  fundamental  one,  upon  which  their 
whole  system  is  built,  is  this,  viz.  ''  That  Time  be- 
ing an  implacable  enemy  to  and  destroyer  of  all 
things,  ought  to  be  paid  in  his  own  coin,  and  be  de- 
stroyed and  murdered  without  mercy  by  all  the  ways 
that  can  be  invented."  Another  favourite  saying  of 
theirs  is,  "That  business  was  designed  only  for 
knaves,  and  study  for  blockheads."  A  third  seems 
to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a  great  efiect  upon 
their  lives;  and  is  this,  "  That  the  devil  is  at  home." 
Now  for  their  manner  of  Uving :  and  here  I  have  a 
large  field  to  expatiate  in ;  but  I  shall  reserve  partic- 
ulars for  my  intended  discourse,  and  now  only  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  their  principal  exercises.  The 
elder  proficients  employ  themselves  in  inspecting 
mores  hominum  multorum^  in  getting  acquainted  with 
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all  the  signs  and  windows  in  the  town.  Some  are 
arrived  to  so  great  knowledge,  that  they  can  tell 
every  time  any  butcher  kills  a  calf,  every  time  any  old 
woman's  cat  is  in  the  straw ;  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  as  important.  One  ancient  philosopher  con- 
templates two  or  three  hours  every  day  over  a  sun- 
dial ;  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 


" As  the  dial  to  the  sun,' 

Although  it  be  not  shone  npon." 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  carry  their 

speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than  bowUng-greens, 

billiard-tables,  and  such  like  places.    This  may  serve 

for  a  sketch  of  my  design ;  in  which  I  hope  I  shall 

have  your  encouragement. 

'lam,  Sill,  yours.' 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe  I  have  formerly 
seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  university ;  though  not 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  which  the  learned 
historian,  my  correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at 
Cambridge.  They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a  peo- 
ple that  impaired  themselves  more  by  their  strict 
application  to  the  rules  of  their  order,  than  any 
other  students  whatever.  Others  seldom  hurt  them- 
selves any  farther  than  to  gain  weak  eyes,  and  some- 
times headaches  ;  but  these  philosophers  are  seized 
all  over  with  a  general  inability,  indolence,  and 
weariness,  and  a  certain  impatience  of  the  place  they 
are  in,  with  an  heaviness  in  removing  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  merely  part 
of  the  number  of  mankind,  without  distinguishing 
themselves  from  amongst  them.  They  may  be  said 
rather  to  suffer  their  time  to  pass,  than  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of  the  future. 
All  they  know  of  life  is  only  the  present  instant,  and 
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do  not  taste  even  that.  When  one  of  this  order 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  expense  of  his 
time  is  transferred  to  his  coach  and  horses,  and  his 
life  is  to  be  measured  by  their  motion,  not  his  own 
enjoyments  or  sufferings.  The  chief  entertainment 
one  of  these  philosophers  can  possibly  propose  to 
himself  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress.  This,  methinks, 
might  diversify  the  person  he  is  weary  of  (his  own 
dear  self)  to  himself  I  have  known  these  two 
amusements  make  one  of  these  philosophers  make  a 
tolerable  figure  in  the  world ;  with  variety  of  dresses 
in  public  assemblies  in  town,  and  quick  motion  of  his 
horses  out  of  it,  now  to  Bath,  now  to  Tunbridge, 
then  to  Newmarket,  and  then  to  London,  he  has  in 
process  of  time  brought  it  to  pass,  that  his  coach  and 
his  horses  have  been  mentioned  in  all  those  places. 
When  the  loungers  leave  an  academic  life,  and,  in- 
stead of  this  more  elegant  way  of  appearing  in  the 
polite  world,  retire  to  the  seats  of  their  ancestors, 
they  usually  join  a  pack  of  dogs,  and  employ  their 
days  in  defending  their  poultry  from  foxes  :  I  do  not 
know  any  other  method  that  any  of  this  order  has 
ever  taken  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world ;  but  I  shall 
inquire  into  such  about  this  town  as  have  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  being  loungers  by  the  force  of  natural 
parts,  without  having  ever  seen  an  university ;  and 
send  my  correspondent,  for  the  embeUishment  of  his 
book,  the  names  and  history  of  those  who  pass  their 
lives  without  any  incidents  at  all;  and  how  they 
shift  coffee-houses  and  chocolate-houses  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labour  of  doing 
nothing.  R.« 

*  The  latter  part  by  Steele ;  the  letter  was  written  probably  by  Mr. 
Eosden. — See  Spect  No.  666 ;  and  Guardian  No.  124^  and  note  on  loun- 
gers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Keen,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drnry-lane, 
will  be  performed,  on  Thursday  the  8d  of  May,  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
The  part  of  Hamlet,  by  Mr.  Wilks ;  the  King,  Mr.  Keen ;  Horatio,  Mr. 
Mills ;  Laertes,  Mr.  Powell ;  the  Ghost,  Mr.  Booth ;  the  Fop,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Qrave-digger,  Mr.  Johnson ;  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Knight ;  and  the  part  of 
Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Bradshaw. — Spect  in  folio. 
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-Intofl  et  In  Jeoore  tegto 


NascaDtur  Domini 

Pns.  Bat  y;  189. 
Oar  pasflionB  play  the  tyrants  in  oar  breasts. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  living 
among  mankind,  take  their  original  either  from  the 
love  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former, 
when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  lux- 
ury, and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these  two  prin- 
ciples of  action  draw  different  ways,  Persius  has 
given  us  a  very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fel- 
low who  was  roused  out  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be 
sent  upon  a  long  voyage,  by  Avarice,  and  afterwards 
overpersuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I  shall 
set  down  the  pleadings  of  these  two  imaginary  per- 
sons, as  they  are  in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Dryden's 
translation  of  them : 

*  Mand  piger  stertis :  sorge,  inqait  Avaritia :  eja 

Surge.    Negas :  instat :  surge,  inquit.    Non  queo.    Surge. 

£t  quid  agam?  Rogitas?  saperdas  advehe  ponto, 

Castoreum,  stuppas,  hebenum,  thus,  lubrica  Goa. 

Tolle  recens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo. 

Yerte  aliquid :  jura.    Sed  Jupiter  audiet.    Eheu  I 

Baro,  regustatum  digito  terebrare  salinum 

Gontentus  perages,  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis. 

Jam  pueris  pellem  succinctus,  et  cenophorum  f4>tas : 

Ooyus  ad  navem :  nihil  obstat  quin  trabe  vast! 

.^gadum  rapias,  nisi  solers  Luxuria  ant<^ 
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Sedactum  moneat :  Qud  deinde,  insane,  mis?  Qnd? 

Quid  tibi  vis  ?  Calido  snb  pectore  mascula  bills 

Intumuit,  qaam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicntsQ? 

Tan^  mare  transilias  ?  Tibi,  torta  cannabe  falto, 

Ccena  sit  iu  transtro  ?  Yeientanumque  rnbeliam 

Exhalet  vapid^  Isesam  pice  fissilis  obba  ? 

Quid  petis  ?  Ut  nummi,  qaos  hio  quincunce  modesto 

Nutrieras,  pergant  avldos  sudare  deunces  ? 

Indulge  genio ;  carpamos  dulcia :  nostrum  est, 

Quod  vivis :  cinis  et  manes  et  fabula  fies. 

Vive  raemor  lethi :  fugit  bora ;  hoc,  quod  loqnor,  inde  est. 

En  quid  agis  ?  Duplici  in  diversum  scinderis  hamo : 

Hunccine,  an  hunc  sequeris  ? ' — 

Sat.  v.  182.* 

'  Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot's  lap, 

When  thou  would'st  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 

Up,  up,  says  Avarice ;  thou  snor'st  again, 

Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

What  must  I  do  ?  he  cries ;  What  ?  says  his  lord ; 

Why  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  aboard : 

With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight ; 

Flax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 

Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir'd  camel's  back, 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lye  and  swear, 

'Tis  wholesome  sin :  but  Jove,  thou  say'st,  will  hear. 

Swear,  fool,  or  starve ;  for  the  dilemma's  even ; 

A  tradesman  thou  I  and  hope  to  go  to  heav'n  ? 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back : 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
That  soft  voluptuous  prince,  call'd  Luxury ; 
And  he  may  ask  this  civil  question :  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ?  To  what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ? 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the  sea  ? 
Gubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 
On  a  brown  Greorge,  with  lousy  swobbers  fed ; 
Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup? 
Say,  would'st  thou  bear  all  this  to  raise  thy  store. 


'  See  Boileau,  sat.  ill  who  has  imitated  this  passage  very  happil}'. 


^ 
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From  sixth  i^th*  hundred  to  six  hundred  more? 
Indulge,  and  to  thj  genius  freely  give : 
For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live. 
Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  liv'st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife^s  tale. 
Speak :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 
To  be  thy  lord  ?  Take  one,  and  one  refuse. 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  conquests,  and 
is  secure  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into 
all  the  pleasures  of  luxury  ;  and  as  these  pleasures 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  addict- 
ed to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money, 
by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption ; 
so  that  avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one 
complicated  principle  of  action,  in  those  whose 
hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and 
pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  historians  observes,  that  in  his  time,  when  the 
most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  the  republick  sunk  into  those  two 
vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  luxury  and  av- 
arice :  ®  and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one 
who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  squandered  away  his  own.  This  obser- 
vation on  the  commonwealth  when  it  was  in  its 
height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  gov- 
ernments that  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  pros- 
perity. At  such  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to 
outshine  one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour,  and 
having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures  they 
can  get  into  their  possession ;  which  naturally  pro- 

•  Alien!  appetensy  Bui  profostis. 

Salu 
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duces  avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pursuit  after 
wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  speculation  of 
these  two  great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not  for- 
bear throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  alle- 
gory or  fable,  with  which  I  shall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other ;  the  name  of 
the  first  was  Luxury,  and  the  second  Avarice.  The 
aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than  universal  mon- 
archy over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury  had 
many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great  ser- 
vice, as  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Ava- 
rice was  likewise  very  strong  in  his  ofiicers,  being 
faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care,  and 
Watchfulness:  he  had  likewise  a  privy-counsellor 
who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  some- 
thing or  other  in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this  privy- 
counsellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted 
himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist 
was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  of 
Plenty,  who  was  his  first  counsellor  and  minister  of 
state,  that  concerted  all  his  measures  for  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While  these  two 
great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for  empire,  their 
conquests  were  very  various.  Luxury  got  posses- 
sion of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another.  The 
father  of  a  family  would  often  range  himself  under 
the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under  those  of 
Luxury.  The  wife  and  husband  would  often  declare 
themselves  on  the  two  different  parties ;  nay,  the 
same  person  would  very  often  side  with  one  in  his 
youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  In- 
deed the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neuter ;  but, 
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aluis!  their  numbers  were  not  considerable.  At 
length,  when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied 
themselves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they 
agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which  neither  of  their 
counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said  that  Lux- 
ury began  the  parley,  and  after  having  represented 
the  endless  state  of  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
told  hi,  enemy,  with  .  frankne.  o/hearl  II  is 
natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  should  be 
very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  instigations 
of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor,  who  made  an 
ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundless 
apprehensions  and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re- 
plied, that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  first  minister 
of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much  more  destructive 
counsellor  than  Poverty ;  for  that  he  was  perpetually 
suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary 
cautions  against  want,  and  consequently  undermin- 
ing those  principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
commodation, they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary, 
that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his 
privy-counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  adjust- 
ed towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were  soon 
accommodated,  ineomuch  that  for  the  future  they 
resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confederates, 
and  to  share  between  them  whatever  conquests  were 
made  on  either  side.  For  this  reason,  we  now  find 
Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  possession  of  the  same 
heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between  them. 
To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  discarding 
of  the  counsellors  above  mentioned.  Avarice  sup- 
plies Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury 
prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty.  C 

'  Bj  AddiflOD,  dated,  it  is  thought,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  No.  6. 
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Felices  errore  sao^ 
Happy  In  their  mistake. 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have  souls, 
not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables, 
nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and 
stones.  They  believe  the  same  of  all  the  works  of 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses ;  and  that,  as 
any  of  these  things  perish,  their  souls  go  into  an- 
other world,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of 
men  and  women.  For  this  reason  they  always  place 
by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them 
in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies 
in  this.  How  absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as  this 
may  appear,  our  European  philosophers  have  main- 
tained several  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they 
talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with  sub- 
stances and  beings  no  less  extravagant  and  chimeri- 
cal. Many  Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken  as 
unintelligibly  of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall 
only  instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who  in  his  disserta- 
tion upon  the  loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will  de- 
stroy its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  an 
heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a  cer- 
tain blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  believed 
might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  is,  in  our  West 
Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that 
one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to 
the  great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here. 
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to  the  other  world;  and  that  upon  his  return  he 
gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing 
he  saw  among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend 
of  mine,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  pre 
vailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian 
kings  ^  to  inquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradition 
they  have  among  them  of  this  matter:  which,  as 
well  as  he  could  learn  by  those  many  questions 
which  he  asked  them  at  several  times,  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after 
having  travelled  for  a  long  space  under  an  hollow 
mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  this 
world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of 
a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
pointed  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
one  another,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage 
through  it.  Whilst  he  was  looking  about  for  some 
track  or  path-way  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part 
of  it,  he  saw  an  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side 
of  it,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture 
as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  im- 
mediately started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a 
spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  des- 
titute of  all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to 
take  up  an  huge  stone  in  his  hand ;  but  to  his  infi- 
nite surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  sup- 
posed stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If 
he  was  disappointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  much 
pleased  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which 
had  seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous 
creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.      He  no  sooner 

f  See  Tat  No.  171.— Spect  Na  50  and  notes. 
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got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up 
to  the  wood,  and,  after  having  surveyed  it  for  some 
time,  endeavoured  to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that 
was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest ;  when  again,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  bushes  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  that  he  walked  through  briers  and 
brambles  with  the  same  ease  as  through  the  open 
air ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing 
else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  immediately  con- 
cluded, that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes 
was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quickset-h  edge 
to  the  ghosts  it  inclosed ;  and  that  probably  their 
soft  substances  might  be  torn  by  these  subtle  points 
and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  im- 
pressions in  flesh  and  blood.  With  this  thought  he 
resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood :  when 
by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon 
him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  proportion 
as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther,  when  he  observed  the  thorns  and  briers  to 
end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beautiful  green 
trees  covered  with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and 
colours,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes  which 
he  had  before  passed  through.  As  he  was  coming 
out  of  this  delightful  part  of  the  wood,  and  enter- 
ing upon  the  plains  it  inclosed,  he  saw  several  horse- 
men rushing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard 
the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He  had  not  listened 
long  before  he  saw  the  apparition  of  a  milk-white 
steed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advan- 
cing upon  full  stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  an 
hundred  beagles,  that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost 
of  an  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them  with  an  un- 
speakable swiftness.     As  the  man  on  the  milk-white 
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steed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him  very  atten- 
tively, and  found  him  to  be  the  young  prince  Nich- 
aragua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  great  virtues  was  at  that  time  lamented 
over  all  the  western  parts  of  America.    ' 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was 
entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery  plains, 
green  meadows,  running  streams,  sunny  hills,  and 
shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represented  by  his 
own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the  conceptions 
of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with 
innumerable  swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  exercises  and  diversions,  according  as  their 
fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tossing  the 
figure  of  a  coit ;  others  were  pitching  the  shadow 
of  a  bar ;  others  were  breaking  the  apparition  of  a 
horse;  and  multitudes  employing  themselves  upon 
ingenious  handicrafts  with  the  souls  of  departed 
utensils,  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt 
or  broken.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful 
scene,  he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flow- 
ers that  rose  every  where  about  him  in  the  greatest 
variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  of 
them  in  his  own  country:  but  he  quickly  found, 
that,  though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they 
were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to 
the  side  of  a  great  river,  and,  being  a  good  fisher- 
man himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time 
to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many 
shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down 
by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had 
been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

VOL.  I. — 23 
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This  couple  were  so  famous  for  their  love  and  con- 
stancy to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this  day, 
when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wish 
that  they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yara- 
tilda.  Marraton  had  not  stood  long  by  the  fisher- 
man, when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yara- 
tilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were 
stretched  out  towards  him ;  floods  of  tears  ran  down 
her  eyes;  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice  called 
him  over  to  her;  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
tell  him  that  the  river  was  unpassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love, 
desire,  astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  Indian  upon 
the  sight  of  his  dear  Yaratilda?  He  could  express 
it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he  plunged 
into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him ;  and  finding  it 
to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  walked 
on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side. 
At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst 
Marraton  wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that 
body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After 
many  questions  and  endearments  on  both  sides,  she 
conducted  him  to  a  bower,  which  she  had  dressed 
with  her  own  hands  with  all  the  ornaments  that 
could  be  met  with  in  those  blooming  regions.  She 
had  made  it  gay  beyond  imagination,  and  was  every 
day  adding  something  new  to  it.  As  Marraton 
stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  her 
habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  ft-agrancy  that 
came  from  every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that 
she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as 
well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his 
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faithful  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly  bring 
him  to  that  happy  place  whenever  his  life  should  be 
at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  children 
to  him,  who  died  some  years  before,  and  resided 
with  her  in  the  same  delightful  bower :  advising 
him  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were  still  with 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  hereafter  all 
of  them  meet  together  in  thi.  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  farther,  that  he  had  after- 
wards a  sight  of  those  dismal  habitations  which  are 
the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death ;  and  mentions 
several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged 
the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to  the 
sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the 
sake  of  that  precious  metal.  But  having  already 
touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this  tradition,  and 
exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give 
any  farther  account  of  it.  C.^ 

•j^*  At  Drury-lane,  May  8,  Hamlet.  The  King  by  Mr.  Keen;  Ham- 
let by  Mr.  Wilka ;  Horatio,  Mr.  Mills ;  Laertes,  Mr.  Powell ;  Ghost,  Mr. 
Booth;  Fop,  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Gravedigger,  Mr.  Johnson;  Queen,  Mrs.  Knight; 
and  Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Bradshaw. — Spect  in  folio. 

f  If  On  this  evening.  May  4,  The  Busy  Body.  Marplot  by  Mr.  Pack; 
Sir  G.  Airy  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Sir  F.  Gripe,  Mr.  Estcourt;  Sir  J.  Traffic,  Mr. 
Bullock ;  Charles,  Mr.  Mills ;  Mirandai  by  Mrs.  Bicknell ;  Isabinda,  by  Mrs. 
Porter ;  and  Patch,  by  Mrs.  Saunders.     Ibidem, 

^  By  Addison ;  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Na  6. 
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No.  57.  SATURDAY,  Mat  5,  1711. 

Qaem  pnesUre  potest  maUer  galeata  podorem, 
QaaDftoglt&Boxa? 

Jut.  Bat.  tL  861. 
What  sense  of  shame  in  woman's  breast  can  lie 
Inar*d  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly? 

DBTDXir. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  dis- 
courses with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring  her  to 
leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her 
maids,  and  mind  her  spinning:  by  which  the  poet 
intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy 
themselves  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such 
matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
the  nursery,  and,  upon  occasions,  can  make  a  caudle 
or  a  sack-posset  better  than  any  man  in  England 
He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cambric  and 
muslins,  and  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweet- 
meat. He  entertains  his  mother  every  night  with 
observations  that  he  makes  both  in  town  and  court : 
as  what  lady  shows  the  nicest  fancy  in  her  dress ; 
what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ;  who  has 
the  finest  linen ;  who  the  prettiest  snuflf-box ;  with 
many  other  the  like  curious  remarks,  that  may  be 
made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  frequently  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  came 
up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  hounds 
and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a 
six-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  story, 
she  gives  him  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest,  and 
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calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her  servant  ne- 
glects his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the 
house.  I  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  sub- 
stantial tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remember  one 
day,  when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name  of  a 
person,  she  described  him  in  a  large  company  of 
men  and  ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad  shoul- 
ders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  indiflFerent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they 
proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  one  sex  transplanted  into  another  appear 
black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about  them ; 
but  as  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make  womankind, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  en- 
tirely amiable,  and  wear  out  all  those  little  spots  and 
blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the  charms 
which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I.  shall  dedi- 
cate this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which  I 
would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party 
rage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature,  a  male 
vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passions 
that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the 
modesty,  and  those  other  endearing  qualities  which 
are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  formed  to 
temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into  tenderness 
and  compassion;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon  their 
minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions  which  are 
too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.  When  I  have 
seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and  invec- 
tives, what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  stopt  it  ? 
How  have  I  been  troubled  to  see  some  of  the  finest 
features  in  the  world  grow  pale,  and  tremble  with 
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party  rage  ?  Camilla  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
in  the  British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more 
upon  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  being 
the  toast  of  both.  The  dear  creature,  about  a  week 
ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful  Penthesilea 
across  a  tea-table ;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger,  as 
her  hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the  earnestness  of 
the  dispute,  she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish 
of  tea  upon  her  petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident 
broke  off  the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and 
which  I  hope  will  have  some  weight  with  them.  In 
short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the 
face  as  party  zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to 
the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look ; 
besides  that  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes 
them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have  seen  a  woman's 
face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her 
life ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party- woman  that 
kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value  their 
complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  nature ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty 
to  all  superannuated  motherly  partizans  to  be  as 
violent  as  they  please,  since  there  will  be  no  danger 
either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or  of  their  gain- 
ing converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious 
and  despicable  figure  that  is  violent  in  a  party  ;  but 
a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her 
principles  with  temper  and  discretion,  and  to  act 
with  that  caution  and  reservedness  which  are  requi- 
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site  in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into 
them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and 
extravagancies ;  their  generous  souls  set  no  bounds 
to  their  love  or  to  their  hatred ;  and  whether  a  whig 
or  a  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  pup- 
pet-show, be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion  while  it 
reigns  engrosses  the  whole  woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Gates  *  was  in  all  his 
glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in 
a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  We  were  no 
sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about 
the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  corner  of  it  a  print 
that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and 
dimensions.  A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discours- 
ing my  friend,  and  held  her  snuflF-box  in  her  hand, 
who  should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  occasion  for 
her  handkerchief,  which,  upon  the  first  opening,  dis- 
covered among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the 
doctor.  Upon  this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  rail- 
lery, told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Truelove's  place 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband)  he  should 
be  made  as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello 
was.  'I  am  afraid,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Honeycomb,  you 
are  a  tory :  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the 
doctor  or  not  ? '  Will,  instead  of  making  her  a  re- 
ply, smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty),  and  told  her,  that  one  of  her  patches  was 
dropping  ofi:  She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and 
looking  a  little  seriously,  '  Well,'  says  she,  '  I  will 
be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
not  against  the  doctor  in  your  hearts ;  I  suspected 
as  much  by  his  saying  nothing.'    Upon  this  she  took 

*  Though  the  name  of  Dr.  T.  Oates  is  made  use  of  here,  Dr.  SachevercU 
is  the  person  alluded  to. 
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her  fan  into  her  hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it 
again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  who 
was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  of 
it.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken 
possession  of  her  thoughts,  her  discourse,  and  most 
of  her  furniture;  but  finding  myself  pressed  too 
close  by  her  question,  I  winked  upon  my  friend  to 
take  his  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. 


C. 


k 


No.  58.    MONDAY,  May  7,  1711. 

Ut  ptetara  poeslB  orft— 

HoK.  An  Poet  8^ 
PoomB  like  plotoree  are. 

NoTfflNG  is  SO  much  admired,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written 
professedly  upon  it.  As  for  those  who  make  any 
mention  pf  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has 
accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  little 
short  reflections,  or  in  general  declamatory  flourishes, 
without  entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I 
hope  therefore  I  shall  perform  an  acceptable  work 
to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  which 
a  famous  critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a 
treatise  upon  '  the  sublime '  in  a  low  grovelling  style. 
I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week  for  this  under- 
taking, that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not  be 
broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare  promise  myself, 
if  my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention,  that 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to 
Ka  5,  on  Addison's  signatures  C,  I^  I,  0 ;  No.  221,  and  note  on  capital 
and  cabalistical  letters. 
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this  great  city  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the 
better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities ; 
but  if  my  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  some 
parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their  reach,  I  would 
not  have  them  discouraged,  for  they  may  assure 
themselves  the  next  shall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  specula- 
tions is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of  polite 
writing.     It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  set  my  readers  right  in  several  points  relating 
'io  operas  and  tragedies ;  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
mpart  my  notions  of  comedy,  as  I  think  they  may 
tend  to  its  refinement  and  perfection.    I  find  by  my 
bookseller,  that  these  papers  of  criticism,  with  that 
ipon  humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception 
tian  indeed  I  could  have  hoped  fcr  from  such  sub- 
jets  ;  for  which  reason  I  shall' enter  upon  my  present 
undertaking  with  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall 
tn^e  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish  the 
se^ral  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different 
ag^  of  the  world.     This  I  think  the  more  necessary 
at  Resent,  because  I  observed  there  were  attempts 
on  iot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  those  antiquated 
modes  of  wit  that  have  been  long   exploded  out 
of  te  commonwealth  of  letters.    There  were  several 
satim  and  panegyrics  handed  about  in  acrostic,  by 
whi(i  means  some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputed 
bloclteads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambi- 
tious Ihoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.     I 
shall  uerefore  describe  at  length  those  many  arts  of 
false  tit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not  show  himself  a 
man  oa  beautiful  genius.,  but  of  great  industry. 
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The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met 
with  is  very  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  pro- 
duced several  pieces  which  have  lived  very  near  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  itself:  I  mean,  those  short  poems 
printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which  resem- 
ble the  figure  of  an  egg^  a  pair  of  wings,  an  axe,  a 
shepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  and  may 
not  improperly  be  called  a  scholar's  egg.  I  would 
endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  in  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not  I  find  the 
interpretation  of  it  very  difficult ;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem 
than  upon  the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  verses,  or 
rather  feathers,  every  verse  decreasing  gradually  ir 
its  measure  according  to  its  situation  in  the  wing 
The  subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the  poems  whici 
follow)  bears  some^  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted 
with  wings. 

The  axe  methinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure 
for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  tie 
most  satirical  parts  of  the  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  he 
original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  .he 
poesy  of  an  axe  which  was  consecrated  to  Mineva, 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Ejeus 
made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  hcrse ; 
which  is  a  hint  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideratioi  of 
the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  poesy  was 
written  originally  upon  the  axe,  like  those  ^hich 
our  modern  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their  knives  and 
that  therefore  the  poesy  still  remains  in  its  aicient 
shape,  though  the  axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
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music,  for  it  is  composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of 
verses,  which  by  their  several  lengths  resemble  the 
nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument,  that  is  like- 
wise the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus, 
the  son  of  Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me 
believe,  that  these  false  pieces  of  wit  are  much  more 
ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  generally 
ascribed ;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaded,  that  so 
fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these 
performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at 
least  a  designer.  He  was  first  of  all  to  draw  the 
outline  of  the  subject  which  Tie  intended  to  write 
upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the 
figure  of  his  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  contract 
or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould  in  which  it 
was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses  were  to  be  cramped 
or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  fi-ame  that  was 
prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge 
in  his  iron  bed ;  if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched 
them  on  a  rack ;  and  if  they  were  too  long,  chopped 
off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  in 
one  of  the  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecno ;  which 
an  English  reader  cannot  understand,  who  does  not 
know  that  there  are  those  little  poems  above-men- 
tioned in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars : 


•Chose  for  thy  command 


/ 


Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land ; 

There  may'st  thou  wings  display,  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways. 
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This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
poets  of  the  last  age,  and,  in  particular,  may  be  met 
with  among  Mr.  Herbert's  poems ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the  mod- 
ems which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have 
mentioned,  than  that  famous  picture  of  king  Charles 
the  First,  which  has  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  written 
in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  of  the  head. 
When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the 
whiskers,  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not 
go  so  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of 
the  impatience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-trayellers, 
who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece  of  curios- 
ity. I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  emi- 
nent writing-master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  and 
if  the  fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs 
which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago,  he  pro- 
mises to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary  locks  that 
should  contain  all  the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this 
wig  originally  for  king  William,  having  disposed  of 
the  two  Books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  fore- 
top  ;  but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the  wig 
was  finished,  there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of 
any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture. 
I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our  mod- 
ern smatterers  in  poetry,  that  they  would  imitate 
their  brethren  among  the  ancients  in  those  ingenious 
devices.  I  have  communicated  this  thought  to  a 
young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  present  his  mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses  made 
in  the  shape  of  her  fan ;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has 
already  finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it.     He  has 
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likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  measure  of  his  mis- 
tress's marriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  make  a  posy 
in  the  fashion  of  a  ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it 
It  is  so  very  easy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that 
I  do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers  will  ap- 
ply what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars: 
and  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little 
time  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snuflF-boxes, 
and  the  like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable 
English  authors  who  call  themselves  Pindaric  wri- 
ters, that  they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  wit  without  loss  of  time,  as  being  provided  better 
than  any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
mensions. C.^ 
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Operofld  nihil  agant 

Sbtmia. 
BoBj  abont  nothing. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man 
would  be  a  wit  if  he  could ;  and  notwithstanding 
pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to 
decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author,  as  flash  and 
froth,  they  all  of  them  show,  upon  occasion,  that  they 
would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of 
those  whom  they  seem  to  despise.  For  this  reason 
we  often  find  them  endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy, 
which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in  the  production. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley-slave 
than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those  elab- 

>  By  AddiAon,  dated,  it  leems,  from  ChelBoa.    See  final  note  to  Nos.  Y 
and  221,  and  note  on  letters,  Ac 
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orate  trifles  which  have  been  the  inventions  of  such 
authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great  learning,  but 
no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these  false 
wits  among  the  ancients ;  and  in  this  shaU  give  the 
reader  two  or  three  other  species  of  them,  that  flour- 
ished in  the  same  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  first 
I  shall  produce,  are  the  lipogrammatists,  or  letter- 
droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  exception, 
without  any  reason,  against  some  particular  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole 
poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in  this 
kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an  odyssey  or  Epic 
poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting  of  four 
and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished  the  let- 
ter A  jfrom  his  first  book,  which  wias  called  Alpha  (as 
liccua  a  non  lucendo)  because  there  was  not  an  Alpha 
in  it.  His  second  book  was  inscribed  Beta  for  the 
same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  excluded  the  whole 
four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and  showed 
them,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  busi- 
ness without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen 
this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as 
another  would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  his  es- 
cape jfrom  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects,  when 
he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable. 
For  the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole 
language  was  rejected  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in 
it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a  wrong  letter.  I 
shall  only  observe  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work 
I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the 
Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants 
than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.     What  a  perpetual 
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fund  would  it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  unusual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absurd 
spellings,  and  complicated  dialects?  I  make  no 
question  but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  ^valuable  treasuries  of  the  Greek 
tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious 
kind  of  conceit,  which  the  moderns  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but 
a  whole  word,  by  substituting  a  picture  in  its  place. 
When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  public  money ;  the  word  Caesar  signi- 
fying an  elephant  in  the  Punic  language.  This  was 
artificially  contrived  by  Caesar,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure  upon 
the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  who  was  so 
called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that  was  marked 
on  the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which  is 
Cicer  in  Latin),  instead  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
ordered  the  words  Marcus  TuUius,  with  a  figure  of 
a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  pub- 
lic mbnument.  This  was  done  probably  to  show 
that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or  family, 
notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had 
often  reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  read  of  a  famous  building  that  was  marked 
in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and 
a  lizard ;  those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the 
names  of  the  architects  who  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  were  never  permitted  to  inscribe  their  own 
names  upon  their  works.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse,  in  the  an- 
tique equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  repre- 
sents at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate 
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the  country  of  the  statuary,  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  Athenian.  This  kind  of  wit  was  very  much 
in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  age 
or  two  ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  as  the  ancients  above-menjioned,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  being  witty.  Among  innumerable 
instances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find 
it  mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his  Remains. 
Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  his  name  by  a  picture, 
hung  up  at  his  door  the  sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  had 
several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree, 
which  by  the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling  made  up 
the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which 
has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  jfreestone,  and  erected 
over  two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  house,  being  the 
figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  a  little 
cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which  de- 
vice, I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a  cock 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same 
word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  the  em- 
blem of  the  English  nation.  Such  a  device  in  so 
noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  1  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious 
architect  would  sufier  the  statuary  to  blemish  his 
excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit.  But  I  hope 
what  I  have  said  will  gain  quailer  for  the  cock,  and 
deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational  an- 
swers. If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any  writer,  it 
would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as 
a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing 
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but  a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man 
of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a  dialogue  upon 
this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made  use  of  an  echo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  lin- 
guist :  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found 
the  syllables  which  she  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those 
learned  languages.  Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this 
false  kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the 
loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great 
use  to  the  poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not 
only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps  out  his  verse,  and 
furnishes  him  with  rhymes : 

*  He  rag^d,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stoat  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas ; 
Forcing  the  yalleys  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  sad  regret ; 
He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo  from  the  hollow  gronnd 
His  doleful  wailings  did  resonnd 
More  wistfhlly  by  many  times, 
Than  in  small  poets,  splay-foot  rhymes. 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  stories, 
To  answer  to  intVogatories, 
And  most  unconscionably  depose 
Things  of  which  she  nothing  knows; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
'Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy. 
Quoth  he,  0  whither  wicked.  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to.  my ^Echo,  JRuin  f 

I  thought  th*  hadst  scomM  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear.    (Quoth  Echo)  Marry  guep. 

Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part  I 

Then  what  has  quellM  thy  stubborn  heart! 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it. 

For  thy  dear  sake.    (Quoth  she)  Mwn  hudgeU 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i*  th'  dish. 

Thou  turnd'st  tky  back  ?    (Quoth  Echo)  PUh. 

VOL.  I. — 24 
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To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 

Thus  cowardly  ?    (Quoth  Echo)  Mum, 

But  what  a-vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too  as  thy  enemy  ? 

Or  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me, 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee ; 

Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail. 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 

His  honour^s  cause  ?    (Quoth  she)  A  pvdding,^^ 

0.- 

»*»  This  evening,  Henry  IV.  FaUtaffJ  Mr.  Estcourt;  Hotspur,  Mr. 
Booth;  King,  Mr.  Keen;  P.  of  Wales,  Mr.  Wilks;  Douglas,  Mr.  Mills; 
Sir  R.  Vernon,  Mr.  Bullock,  jua  ;  Francis,  Mr.  Norris ;  Carriers,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Bullock,  sen.  Kate,  Mrs.  Bradshaw. — Spect  in  folio. 
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Hoo  est  qnod  palles  f    Cur  qnis  non  prandeat, 
Hooestf  Pkbs.  Bat  UL  80k 

Is  It  for  ibis  yon  gain  those  meagre  loolu, 
And  aacriflce  your  dinner  to  joor  books  ? 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  re- 
fined ages  of  the  world,  discovered  themselves  again 
in  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little 
learning  which  was  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole 
lives  entirely  disengaged  from  business,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for 
higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in  the 
composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  required 
much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the 
JEneid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  beaux 
esprits  of  that  dark  age ;  who  says  in  his  preface  to 

■  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  thought^  from  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to 
Na  7,  on  Addlson^s  signatures  C,  L,  I,  O ;  No.  221,  and  note  on  the  letters 
at  the  bottoms  of  these  papeiv. 
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it,  that  the  ^neid  wanted  nothing  but  the  sweets  of 
rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind. 
I  have  likewise  seen  an  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it 
consisted  but  of  the  eight  following  words  : 

*  Tot,  tibl,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidera,  coelo.' 

*■  Thoa  hast  as  many  virtaes,  0  Virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in 
heaven.' 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several 
words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  verses  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they 
celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  so 
much  time  upon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore  all 
the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enriched  the 
world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this 
age  that  we  owe  the  production  of  anagrams,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of  one  word  into 
another,  or  the  turning  of  the  same  set  of  letters  into 
different  words ;  which  may  change  night  into  day, 
or  black  into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composition,  shall 
80  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to 
this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems) 
was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that 
did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  '  the  anagram  of 
a  man.' 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work 
upon,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up, 
which  will  not  show  the  treasure  it  contains  till  he 
shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of  it ;  for 
it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  conceals 
itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  in  all 
the  variety  of  stations  in  which  they  can  possibly 
be  ranged.     I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  when 
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this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion,  endeavoured  to  gain 
his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the  finest 
women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  make 
any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  indulged  to 
this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it  into  Moll ;  and  af- 
ter having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  produced  an  anagram.  Upon  the 
presenting  it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed 
in  her  heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon, 
she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had 
mistaken  her  surname,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  but 
Bohun. 

' Jhi  omnis 


Efifnsus  labor 


The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his  misfortune, 
insomuch  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses, 
which  indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  that 
continual  application  he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the 
other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  simple  acros- 
tic is  nothing  but  the  name  or  a  title  of  a  person,  or 
thing,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses 
and  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line.  But  besides  these 
there  are  compound  acrostics,  when  the  principal  let- 
ters stand  two  or  three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been  edged 
by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had  the 
same  name  running  down  like  a  seam  through  the 
middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chrono- 
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gram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many 
modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany,  when 
they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX 
ERGO  trIVMphVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick 
the  figures  out  of  the  several  words,  and  range  them 
in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount  to 
MDCXvvvii,  or  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal 
was  stamped :  for  as  some  of  the  letters  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both 
as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German 
wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of 
these  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would  think  they 
were  searching  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  in- 
stead of  that  they  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has 
an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it  When  therefore  we  meet 
with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are  not  so  much 
to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  the  year  of 
the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rimez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French 
nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They  were 
a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up 
by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to 
make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  uncommon 
the  rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the 
genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his  verses 
to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance  of  the 
decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the  French  (which 
generally  follows  the  declension  of  empire)  than 
the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit. 
If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  examples 
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of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure  Gallant ; 
where  the  author  every  month  gives  a  list  of  rhymes 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  That  for  the  month  of  November 
last  which  now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows : 

--  Lanriers 

- --  Guerriere 

-  Musette 

.................  lisette 

-  CflBsare 

-    ................  Etendare 

- ---.---.--.  Houlette 

----- Folette 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as 
Menage  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the 
following  passage : 

'  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he 
took  his  pen  into  his  hand ;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  when  I  was 
making  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  perhaps  three 
or  four  months  in  filling  them  up.  I  one  day  showed 
monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this  nature,  in 
which,  among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four 
following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis,  Marne,  Arne; 
desiring  him  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told 
me  immediately  that  my  verses  were  good  for  no- 
thing. And  upon  my  asking  his  reason,  he  said, 
because  the  rhymes  are  too  common ;  and  for  that 
reason  easy  to  be  put  into  verse.  ''Marry,"  says  I, 
"  if  it  be  so,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains 
I  have  been  at."     But  by  Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave, 
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notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  criticism,  the 
verses  were  good'  Vid.  Menagiana."*  Thus  far 
the  learned  Menage,  whom  I  have  translated  word 
for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimez  made  them 
in  some  manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  which 
the  French  ladies  used  to  impose  on  their  lovers. 
But  when  a  grave  author,  like  him  above  mentioned, 
tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing  more  ridi- 
culous ?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that 
the  author  played  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list 
of  rhymes  till  he  had  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  felse  wit  has 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  po- 
em intitled  La  Defaite  des  Bouts-Rimez,  The  Rout 
of  the  Bouts-Rimez. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggrel  poetry,  and 
generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  couplet  in  such  compositions  is  good, 
the  rhyme  adds  little  to  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it.  1 
am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  those  who  admire 
the  incomparable  Hudibras,  do  it  more  on  account 
of  these  doggrel  rhymes  than  of  the  parts  that  real- 
ly deserve  admiration.     I  am  sure  I  have  heard  the 

*  Pnlpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ;^ 

*  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over,^ 

more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit 
the  whole  poem.  C.® 

»  Tom.  L  p.  174,  Ac  ed.  Amst.  1713. 

®  By  Addison,  dated,  it  is  supposed,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to 
Na  7,  on  Addison*s  signatures. 
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No.  61.  THURSDAY,  May  10, 1711. 

Non  eqnidein  stodeo,  ImlUtto  at  mlhl  nngta 
Pagina  targeecat,  dare  pondos  idonea  ftuna 

PsBS.  Bat  T.  19. 
*n8  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engagv> 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.  Dbti>xn. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  so  re- 
commended by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which 
consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  punning.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has  a  natu- 
ral disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  punning 
are  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  and  though  they  may 
be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and  good  sense, 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest 
genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules 
of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does 
not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or 
other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns 
and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of 
rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns,  which 
he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of  good  writ- 
ing, and  produces  instances  of  them  out  of  some  of 
the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Cicero 
has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns,  and, 
in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory, 
quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which 
also  upon  examination  prove  arrant  puns.  But  the 
age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished  was  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  the  First  That  learned  mon- 
arch was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very 
few  bishops  or  privy-counsellors  that  had  not  some 
time  or  other  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch,  or  a 
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conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that  the 
pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  been 
before  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous 
compositions,  but  was  now  delivered  with  great 
gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The  greatest 
authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  frequent 
use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  bishop  Andrews,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  fuU  of  them.  The 
sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former, 
as  in  the  latt^r  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  to- 
gether. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem 
to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of 
false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric  have  treat- 
ed of  punning  with  very  great  respect,  and  divided 
the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are  reck- 
oned among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recom- 
mended as  ornaments  in  discourse.  I  remember  a 
country  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaintance  told  me 
once  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  para- 
grammatist  among  the  moderns.  Upon  inquiry,  1 
found  my  learned  friend  had  dined  with  Mr.  Swan, 
the  famous  punster ;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me 
some  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me 
that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Paranomama^  that 
he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Ploce^  but  that  in  his 
humble  opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  Antanaclasis, 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university  of 
this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infested  with 
puns ;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arise  from 
the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  more  skilful  naturalists. 
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After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out 
of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  especially 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the 
most  ancient  polite  authors.  To  account  for  this  we 
must  consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors  who 
were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of 
all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism ;  and  for  that  reason, 
though  they  excel  later  writers  in  greatness  of  ge- 
nius, they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness. The  moderns  cannot  reach  their^beauties,  but 
can  avoid  their  imperfections.  When  the  world  was 
furnished  with  these  authors  of  the  first  eminence, 
there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained 
themselves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they 
made  on  the  works  of  those  who  preceded  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  employments  of  these  secon- 
dary authors,  to  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of 
wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in 
truth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even  such  au- 
thors as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  should  have 
such  little  blemishes  as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  au- 
thors of  a  much  inferior  character,  who  have  writ- 
ten since  those  several  blemishes  were  discovered. 
I  do  not  find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation  made 
between  puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of  the  ancient 
authors,  except  Quintilian  and  Longinus.  But  when 
this  distinction  was  once  settled,  it  was  very  natu- 
ral for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  re- 
vival of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question,  but  as  it  has 
sunk  in  one  age  and  rose  in  another,  it  will  again 
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recover  itself  in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  ped- 
antry and  ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and 
sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very  much  ap- 
prehend, by  some  of  the  last  winter's  productions, 
which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that  our  poster- 
ity will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a  race  of 
punsters :  at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  excusable 
for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that  has  seen 
acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with  great  se- 
crecy and  applause ;  to  which  I  must  also  add  a  lit- 
tle epigram  called  the  Witches  Prayer,  that  fell 
into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  backward  or 
forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and 
blessed  the  other.  When  one  sees  there  are  actually 
such  painstakers  among  our  British  wits,  who  can 
tell  what  it  may  end  in  ?  If  we  must  lash  one  an- 
other, let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  sa- 
tire ;  for  I  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that, 
if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would 
rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion  than 
from  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do  not  speak  this  out  of 
any  spirit  of  party.  There  is  a  most  crying  dullness 
on  both  sides.  I  have  seen  tory  acrostics  and  whig 
anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them, 
because  they  are  whigs  or  tories,  but  because  they 
are  anagrams  and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued  the 
history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I 
shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  diflfer 
in  the  sense.  The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece 
of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  language.  If 
it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pronounce  it  true ;  but  if 
it  vanishes  in  the  experiment,  you  may  conclude  it 
to  have  been  a  pun.     In  short,  one  may  say  of  a  pun 
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as  the  countryman  described  his  nightingale,  that  it 
is  '  vox  et  prceterea nihil^^  'a  sound,  and  nothing  but 
a  sound.'  On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  true 
wit  by  the  description  which  Aristenetus  makes  of  a 
fine  woman ;  when  she  is  dressed  she  is  beautiful, 
when  she  is  undressed  she  is  beautiful ;  or,  as  Mer- 
cerus  has  translated  it  more  emphatically,  '  Induitur^ 
formosa  est:  exuttur^  ipsa  forma  esV  ^  G.^ 

•»•  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury-lane,  May  10,  The  Tender  Hot- 
band  or,  Accomplished  Fools ;  Biddy,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Sir  H.  Gubbin,  by 
Mr.  Bullock ;  Tipkin,  by  Mr.  Norris ;  Mr.  Clerimont,  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Captain 
ClerimoDt,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Humphry  Gubbin,  by  Mr.  Pinkethman;  Mr. 
Pounce,  by  Mr.  Estcourt.  Mrs.  Clerimont,  by  Mra,  Bradshaw ;  and  Aunt,  by 
Mrs.  PowelL  Farce,  The  Stage  Coach. — Spect  in  folio. 
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Scribondi  recte,  sapere  est  et  principlam  et  fona. 

Hob.  An  Poet  809. 
Boand  Judgment  is  the  groand  of  wrlUng  well. 

RoecoMHON. 

Mr.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endea- 
vours to  show  the  reason  why  they  are  not  always 
the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His  words  are  as 
follow :  '  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
reason  of  that  common  observation,  "  That  men  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories, 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest 
reason."  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance 
or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures 
and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy :  judgment,  on 

Dressed  she  is  beautiful,  undressed  she  is  Beauty's  self. 
^  By  Addison,  dated,  perhaps  from  Chelsea.     See  final  note  to  No.  7. 
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the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separat- 
ing carefully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  least  diflference,  thereby  to  avoid  be- 
ing misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding 
quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion  ;  wherein, 
for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleas- 
antry of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 
and  is  therefore  so  acceptable  to  all  people.' 

This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical 
account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a  resem- 
blance and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  men- 
tions. I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we 
call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight 
and  surprise  to  the  reader.  These  two  properties 
seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the  last  of 
them.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  resemblance  in 
the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should 
not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
for,  where  the  likeness  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  surprise. 
To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that  of  another,  or 
to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that  of 
milk  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  those 
of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless,  besides 
this  obvious  resemblance,  there  be  some  farther  con- 
gruity discovered  in  the  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of 
giving  the  reader  some  surprise.  Thus  when  a  poet 
tells  us  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he 
adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows 
into  wit.  Every  reader's  memory  may  supply  him 
with  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  nature.  For 
this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who  en- 
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deavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  concep- 
tions, than  to  divert  it  with  such  as  are  new  and 
surprising,  have  seldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can 
be  called  wit.  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this 
short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of  the  species 
of  wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  enig- 
mas, mottos,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dra- 
matic writings,  burlesque,  and  all  the  methods  of 
allusion :  as  there  are  many  pther  pieces  of  wit  (how 
remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first  sight  from 
the  foregoing  description)  which  upon  examination 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblance 
and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in 
the  resemblance  and  congruity  sometimes  of  single 
letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  and 
acrostics :  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  in  echoes  and 
doggrel  rhymes :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns 
and  quibbles ;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  or 
poems,  cast  into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars : 
nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
it  even  to  external  mimicry;  and  to  look  upon  a 
man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  resemble  the 
tone,  posture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  according 
to  the  foregoing  instances,  there  is  another  kind  of 
wit  which  consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  which  for 
distinction  sake  I  shall  call  mixed  wit  This  kind 
of  wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley  more  than 
in  any  author  that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  like- 
wise a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing 
in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much  above  it.  Spenser 
is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton.     The  Italians,  even 
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in  their  epic  poetry,  are  full  of  it.  Monsieur  Boi- 
leau,  who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets, 
has  every  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If  we  look 
after  mixed  wit  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall 
find  it  no  where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There 
are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  as- 
cribed to  Musaeus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modern  compo- 
sition. If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find 
none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Ca- 
tullus ;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  Ovid,  and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt  wit,  I 
shall  choose  one  instance,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  all  the  writers  of  this  class.  The  passion  of  love 
in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to  resemble  fire ;  for 
which  reason  the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use 
of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore  have 
taken  an  advantage,  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of 
the  word  fire,  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  witti- 
cisms. Cowley,  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his 
mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning- 
glasses  made  of  ice ;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live 
in  the  greatest  extremities  of  love,  concludes  the 
torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his  mistress  has 
read  his  letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding 
it  to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second 
time  by  Love's  flames.  When  she  weeps,  he  wishes 
it  were  inward  heat  that  distilled  those  drops  from 
the  limbec.  When  she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond 
eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole 
than  when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love  is 
a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ;  his  happy 
love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his  unhappy  love 
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flames  of  hell.  When  it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  it 
is  a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke ;  when  it  is  op- 
posed by  counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages 
the  more  by  the  winds  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the 
dying  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he 
observes  that  his  written  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree.  When  he  resolves  to  give  over 
his  passion,  he  tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for 
ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  an  -^tna,  that, 
instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  encloses  Cupid's  forge  in 
it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine  is 
throwing  oil  upon  the  fire.  He  would  insinuate  to 
his  mistress,  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the  sun 
(which  produces  so  many  living  creatures),  should 
not  only  warm,  but  beget.  Love  in  another  place 
cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's 
heart  is  frozen  in  every  breast,  and  sometimes 
scorched  in  every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned 
in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  on  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances, that  the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with 
those  of  love ;  and  in  the  same  sentence,  speaking 
of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  real  fire,  surprises  the 
reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  or  contra- 
dictions, that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of 
writing.  Mixed  wit,  therefore,  is  a  composition  of 
pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  the 
resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words.  Its 
foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood  and  partly 
in  truth ;  reason  puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it, 
and  extravagance  for  the  other.  The  only  province 
therefore  for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those 
little  occasional  poems,  that  in  their  own  nature  are 
nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.     I  cannot  con- 
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elude  this  head  of  mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the 
admirable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  ex- 
amples of  it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author 
that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed  all  other  talents  of  an 
extraordinary  genius. 

It  maybe  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden's  definition 
of  wit ;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is  due  to 
the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  properly  a 
definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in  general.  Wit, 
as  he  defines  it,  is  '  a  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts 
adapted  to  the  subject.'  If  this  be  a  true  definition 
of  wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  great- 
est wit  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper.  It  is  certain 
there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words  and 
thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject,  than  what  that  au- 
thor has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall  only 
appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees  with 
any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but  a 
greater  wit  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgil  a  much 
more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  pen- 
etrating of  all  the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought  to  be 
beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things ;  that  the  basis  of  all  wit 
is  truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of 
which  good  sense  is  not  the  ground- work.  Boileau 
has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  same  notion  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful 
simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  ancients ;  and  which  nobody  deviates 
from,  but  those  who  want  strength  of  genius  to  make 
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a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets 
who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give  that  majes- 
tic simplicity  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after 
foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit 
of  what  kind  soever  escape  them.  I  look  upon  these 
writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who  like  those  in  archi- 
tecture, not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endea- 
voured to  supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagan- 
cies of  an  irregular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very 
handsome  observation  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from 
Dido  to  JEneas,  in  the  following  words :  'Ovid,'  says 
he,  speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  of  Dido  and  -^neas, 
'  takes  it  up  after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and 
makes  an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new  created 
Dido ;  dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before  her  death 
to  the  ungrateful  fugitive;  and,  very  unluckily  for 
himself,  is  for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so  much 
superior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  subject.  I  think 
I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have  translated 
both.  The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has 
nothing  of  his  own ;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater 
master  in  his  own  profession,  and,  which  is  worse, 
improves  nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature  fails  him ; 
and,  being  forced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse  to 
witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his  soft  admi- 
rers, and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their 
esteem.' 

Were  not  I  supported  by  so  great  an  authority 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  taste  of  most  of  our  English  poets,  as 
well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothic.  He  quotes 
Monsieur  Segrais  for  a  threefold  distinction  of  the 
readers  of  poetry ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  compre- 
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hends  the  rabble  of  readers,  whom  he  does  not  treat 
as  such  with  regard  to  their  quality,  but  to  their 
numbers  and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste.  His  words 
are  as  follow :  '  Segrais  has  distinguished  the  readers 
of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  judging, 
into  three  classes.'  [He  might  have  said  the  same 
of  writers  too,  if  he  had  pleased.]  'In  the  lowest 
form  he  places  those  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits  Es- 
prits,  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gaJlery  audience 
in  a  play-house ;  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and 
rind  of  wit,  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram, 
before  solid  sense  and  elegant  expression.  These 
are  mob  readers.  If  Virgil  and  Martial  stood  for 
parliament  men,  we  know  already  who  would  carry 
it.  But  though  they  made  the  greatest  appearance 
in  the  field,  and  cried  the  loudest,  the  best  on  it  is, 
they  are  but  a  sort  of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch 
Boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not  naturalized ; 
who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds  per  annum  in 
Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll.' 
Their  authors  are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent 
them  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  masters  of 
the  ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden :  yet  these  are  they 
who  have  the  most  admirers.  But  it  often  happens, 
to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  readers  improve 
their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  reading  better 
books,  and  by  conversation  with  men  of  judgment), 
they  soon  forsake  them.' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing, 
that  as  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  passage  above-mentioned, 
has  discovered  the  most  fruitful  source  of  wit,  so 
there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  whch 
does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several  kinds. 

'  To  poll  is  used  here  as  signifying  to  vote ;  but,  in  propriety  of  speech* 
the  poll  only  ascertains  the  majority  of  votes. 
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For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the  opposition 
of  ideas  does  very  often  produce  wit ;  as  I  could 
show  in  several  little  points,  turns,  and  antitheses, 
that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some  future  spe- 
culation. C.' 
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Hamano  capitl  cervioem  pictor  eqnlDam 
Jangere  si  Tolit,  et  Tarias  indacere  plumas, 
UadlqQe  collatis  membria,  nt  turpiter  atrum 
Deeioat  in  pisoem  malier  formoia  saperno ; 
8pectataiii'«dmlssl  riaom  tencatia,  amlci  f 
Creditis  Pisonea,  isti  tabaliCf  fore  libram 
Poreimilem,  oi^aa,  velat  csgri  aomnla,  vanv 
FiDgentar  species — 

Hob.  An  Poet  1. 
If  in  a  pictore,  Piso,  yon  sboold  see 
A.  handsome  woman  with  a  flsh*s  tail. 
Or  a  man's  head  q\x>ii  a  horse's  neck, 
Or  limbs  of  beastf  of  the  most  different  kinds, 
Covered  with  feathers  of  all  sort  of  birds; 
Wou'd  7on  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad? 
Trust  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 
Whoee  incoherent  style,  like  sick  men's  dreams, 
Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  cxtremoai 

BoeooiCMOx. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from 
a  subject  on  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The 
thoughts  will  be  rising  of  themselves  from  time  to 
time,  though  we  give  them  no  encouragement ;  as 
the  tossings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream 
or  vision,  which  formed  into  one  continued  allegory 
the  several  schemes  of  wit,  whether  false,  mixed,  or 
true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my  late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that 
was  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments,  govern- 
ed by  the  goddess  of  Falsehood,  and  intitled  The 
Region  of  False  Wit.     There  was  nothing  in  the 

*  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seenis,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  No  7. 
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fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natu- 
ral. Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-gold,  some 
of  them  produced  bone-lace,  and  some  of  them  pre- 
cious stones.  The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera 
tune,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wild  boars,  and  mer- 
maids that  lived  among  the  waters ;  at  the  same  time 
that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon 
the  banks,  or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows. 
The  birds  had  many  of  them  golden  beaks,  and  hu- 
man voices.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with 
smells  of  incense,  ambergris,  and  pulvillos  ;*  and  were 
so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up 
in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  winds  were  filled  with 
sighs  and  messages  of  distant  lovers.  As  I  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  wilderness,  I  could 
not  forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon  the 
several  wonders  which  lay  before  me,  when,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  there  were  artificial  echoes 
in  every  walk,  that,  by  repetitions  of  certain  words 
which  I  spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me, 
in  every  thing  I  said.  In  the  midst  of  my  conver- 
sation with  these  invisible  companions,  I  discovered 
in  the  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric 
built  after  the  Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with  in- 
numerable devices  in  that  barbarous  kind  of  sculp- 
ture. I  immediately  went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  Dulness.  Upon  my  entrance  I  saw  the  deity  of 
the  place  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  Monk,  with  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with  a  lamp  burning 
before  her ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey 
sitting  on  her  shoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  stood 
an  Altar  of  a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards 

^  Pulvillo,  sweet  scents. 
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found,  was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with 
the  inscription  that  surrounded  it.  Upon  the  altar 
there  lay  several  offerings  of  Axes,  Wings,  and  Eggs, 
cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with  verses.  The  temple 
was  filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to 
different  diversions,  as  their  fancies  directed  them. 
In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  regiment  of  anagrams,  who 
were  continually  in  motion,  turning  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  facing  about,  doubling  their  ranks,  shift- 
ing their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into  all 
the  figures  and  countermarches  of  the  most  change- 
able and  perplexed  exercise. 

Not  far  from  these  was  the  body  of  Acrostics, 
made  up  of  very  disproportioned  persons.  It  was 
disposed  into  three  columns,  the  oflScers  planting 
themselves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each  column. 
The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high, 
and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men ;  but  the 
common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  spaces  between 
the  officers,  were  such  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scare- 
crows, that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  them  with- 
out laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrostics  two 
or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only 
from  the  former,  as  their  officers  were  equipped  (like 
the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand 
and  a  scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their  posts  pro- 
miscuously among  the  private  men  whom  they  com- 
manded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very 
face  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the  phantom  of 
Tryphiodorus,  the  Lipogrammatist,  engaged  in  a  ball 
with  four-and-twenty  persons,  who  pursued  him  by 
turns  through  aU  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a 
country-dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western 
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end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were 
doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the  great 
magazine  of  Rebusses.  These  were  several  things 
of  the  most  different  natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  fagots.  You 
might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  an  hobby- 
horse bound  up  together.  One  of  the  workmen 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  there  was 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  these  bundles, 
and  that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I  pleased ; 
I  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in 
very  great  haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was  going  out 
of  the  temple,  I  observed  in  one  corner  of  it  a  cluster 
of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heartily,  and  di- 
verting themselves  at  a  game  of  Crambo.  I  heard 
several  Double  Rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which 
raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry 
people  engaged  at  a  diversion,  in  which  the  whole  jest 
was  to  mistake  one  person  for  another.  To  give  oc- 
casion for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were  divid- 
ed into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhaps 
there  was  not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  facea 
By  this  means  an  old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken 
for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moor 
for  an  European,  which  very  often  produced  great 
peals  of  laughter.  These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  of 
Puns.  But  being  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  this 
world  of  magic,  which  had  almost  turned  my  brain, 
I  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that  lay 
about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make.  I  was  not 
gone  far,  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
alarms,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an 
enemy ;  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  in  reality 
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what  I  apprehended  it.  There  appeared  at  a  great 
distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect :  her  name  was 
Truth.  On  her  right  hand  there  marched  a  male 
deity,  who  bore  several  quivers  on  his  shoulders, 
and  grasped  several  arrows  in  his  hand :  his  name 
was  Wit.  The  approach  of  these  two  enemies  filled 
all  the  territories  of  False  Wit  with  an  unspeakable 
consternation,  insomuch  that  the  goddess  of  those 
regions  appeared  in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  with 
the  several  inferior  deities  and  the  diflFerent  bodies 
of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen  in  the  temple,  who 
were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared  to  give 
their  foes  a  warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the 
enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the  several 
inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the  Regions  of  False- 
hood to  draw  their  forces  into  a  body,  with  a  design 
to  stand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the 
issue  of  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers 
of  the  enchanted  region,  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, were  inhabited  by  the  species  of  Mixed  Wit, 
who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they  were 
mustered  together  in  an  army.  There  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and  women 
whose  eyes  were  burning-glasses :  men  that  had 
hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had  breasts  of  snow. 
It  would  be  endless  to  describe  several  monsters  of 
the  like  nature,  that  composed  this  great  army; 
which  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided  itself 
into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  be- 
hind the  banners  of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind 
those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  sta- 
ture, and  advanced  some  paces  before  the  front  of 
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the  army ;  but  as  the  dazzling  light  which  flowed 
from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her,  she  faded  in- 
sensibly ;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space,  she  looked 
rather  like  an  huge  phantom  than  a  real  substance. 
At  length,  as  the  goddess  of  Truth  approached  still 
nearer  to  her,  she  fell  away  entirely,  and  vanished 
amidst  the  brightness  of  her  presence ;  so  that  there 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impression  of  her 
figure  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations  grow 
thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one  after  another,  till  the 
whole  hemisphere  is  extinguished;  such  was  the 
vanishing  of  the  goddess :  and  not  only  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended 
her,  which  sympathized  with  their  leader,  and  shrunk 
into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the  goddess  disap- 
peared. At  the  same  time  the  whole  temple  sunk, 
the  fish  betook  themselves  to  the  streams,  and  the 
wild  beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered 
their  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their 
leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though  I 
still  continued  asleep,  I  fancied  myself  as  it  were 
awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  this  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wonders, 
which  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imagination,  I 
took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit  and  Truth ; 
for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  the  first, 
without  seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  behind  them  a  strong  compact  body  of  figures. 
The  genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword 
in  her  hand,  and  a  laurel  on  her  head.  Tragedy  was 
crowned  with  cypres.s,  and  covered  with  robes  dipped 
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in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in  her  look,  and  a  dag- 
ger under  her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known  by  her 
thunderbolt ;  and  Comedy  by  her  mask.  After  sev- 
eral other  figures,  Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear, 
who  had  been  posted  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expedition,  that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the  enemy, 
whom  he  was  suspected  to  favour  in  his  heart.  I 
was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was  something  so 
amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his  looks,  as  inspired 
me  at  once  with  love  and  terror.  As  I  was  gazing 
on  him,  to  my  unspeakable  joy  he  took  a  quiver  of 
arrows  from  his  shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a 
present  of  it ;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to 
receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and 
by  that  means  awaked.  C.'* 
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-Hie  vlvimas  ambiUoM 


Panpertatti  omnes — 

JvT.  Sat  iiL  1881 

The  faoo  of  wealth  in  poverty  wo  wear. 


The  most  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force  of  fashion. 
Instances  might  be  given,  in  which  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom makes  us  act  against  the  rules  of  nature,  law, 
and  common  sense ;  but  at  present  I  shall  confine  my 
consideration  to  the  effect  it  has  upon  men's  minds, 
by  looking  into  our  behaviour  when  it  is  the  fashion 
to  go  into  mourning.  The  custom  of  representing 
the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our 
habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of 

"  By  AddifOD,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  io  No.  7, 
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such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  proper 
care  they  ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it  pre- 
vailed, that  such  as  had  this  inward  oppression  upon 
their  minds,  made  an  apology  for  not  joining  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  ordinary  diversions  by 
a  dress  suited  to  their  condition.  This,  therefore,  was 
at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were  under  real  dis- 
tress ;  to  whom  it  was  a  relief  that  they  had  nothing 
about  them  so  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the 
gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  inward  reflections,  or 
that  might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In  process 
of  time  this  laudable  distinction  of  the  sorrowful  was 
lost,  and  mourning  is  now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows. 
You  see  nothing  but  magnificence  and  solemnity  in 
the  equipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  release  from 
servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son  who  has  lost  a  wealthy 
father.  This  fashion  of  sorrow  has  now  become  a 
generous  part  of  the  ceremonial  between  princes  and 
sovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of  all  nations,  are 
stiled  brothers  to  each  other,  and  put  on  the  purple  "* 
upon  the  death  of  any  potentate  with  whom  they 
live  in  amity.  Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  them- 
selves such,  are  immediately  seized  with  grief  from 
head  to  foot  upon  this  disaster  to  their  prince ;  so 
that  one  may  know  by  the  very  buckles  of  a  gentle- 
man-usher, what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased 
monarch  maintained  with  the  court  to  which  he  be- 
longs. A  good  courtier's  habit  and  behaviour  is 
hieroglyphical  on  these  occasions.  He  deals  much 
in  whispers,  and  you  may  see  he  dresses  according 
to  the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men  of  appearing 
greater  than  they  are,  makes  the  whole  world  run 
into  the  habit  of  the  court.     You  see  the  lady,  who 

^  Royal  and  princely  mourners  are  clad  in  purple. 
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the  day  before  was  as  various  as  a  rainbow,  upon  the 
time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as  dark  as  a 
cloud.  This  humour  does  not  prevail  only  on  those 
whose  fortunes  can  support  any  change  in  their  equi- 
page, not  on  those  only  whose  incomes  demand  the 
wantonness  of  new  appearances ;  but  on  such  also 
who  have  just  enough  to  clothe  them.  An  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  of  ninety  pounds  a-year,  who 
has  naturally  the  vanity  of  being  a  man  of  fashion 
deep  at  his  heart,  is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the 
mortality  of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit 
upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  turned  it 
for  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  he  now  keeps  his 
chamber  while  it  is  scouring  for  the  emperor.  He 
is  a  good  economist  in  his  extravagance,  and  makes 
only  a  fresh  black  button  upon  his  iron-gray  suit  for 
any  potentate  of  small  tenitories ;  he  indeed  adds 
his  crape  hatband  for  a  prince  whose  exploits  he  has 
admired  in  the  Gazette ;  but  whatever  compliments 
may  be  made  on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners 
are  the  mercers,  silkmen,  lacemen,  and  milliners.  A 
prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal  disposition  would 
reflect  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  prospect  of  his 
death,  if  he  considered  what  numbers  would  be  re- 
duced to  misery  by  that  accident  only.  He  would 
think  it  of  moment  enough  to  direct,  that,  in  the  noti- 
fication of  his  departure,  the  honour  done  to  him 
might  be  restrained  to  those  of  the  household  of  the 
prince  to  whom  it  should  be  signified.  He  would 
think  a  general  mourning  to  be,  in  a  less  degree,  the 
same  ceremony  which  is  practised  in  barbarous  na- 
tions, of  killing  their  slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies 
of  their  king. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for  many  months 
together,  to  guess  at  the  character  of  a  man  who 
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came  now  and  then  to  our  coffee-house.  He  ever 
ended  a  newspaper  with  this  reflection,  '  Well,  I  see 
all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health.'  If  you 
asked,  '  Pray,  Sir,  what  says  the  Postman  from 
Vienna?'  He  answered,  'Make  us  thankful,  the 
German  princes  are  all  well.'  '  What  does  he  say 
from  Barcelona?'  'He  does  not  speak  but  that 
the  country  agrees  very  well  with  the  new  queen.' 
After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this  man  of  uni- 
versal loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  silks  and 
ribands.  His  way  is,  it  seems,  if  he  hires  a  weaver 
or  workman,  to  have  it  inserted  in  his  articles,  '  that 
all  this  shall  be  well  and  truly  performed,  provided 
no  foreign  potentate  shall  depart  this  life  within  the 
time  abovementioned.'  It  happens  in  all  public 
mournings,  that  the  many  trades  which  depend  upon 
our  habits,  are  during  that  folly  either  pinched  with 
present  want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent  approach 
of  it.  All  the  atonement  which  men  can  make  for 
wanton  expenses  (which' is  a  sort  of  insulting  the 
scarcity  under  which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  su- 
perfluities of  the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor ;  but  instead  of  any  other  good 
arising  from  the  affectation  of  being  in  courtly  hab- 
its of  mourning,  all  order  seems  to  be  destroyed  by 
it ;  and  the  true  honour  which  one  court  does  to 
another  on  that  occasion  loses  its  force  and  efficacy. 
When  a  foreign  minister  beholds  the  court  of  a  na- 
tion (which  flourishes  in  riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  master,  all  marks  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a  joyful 
people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  hon- 
our done  his  master,  than  when  he  sees  the  general- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  same  habit.  When  one  is 
afraid  to  ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she  has 
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lost  of  her  family ;  and  after  some  preparation  en- 
deavours to  know  whom  she  mourns  for ;  how  ridic- 
ulous is  it  to  hear  her  explain  herself,  'That  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  house  of  Austria ! '  Princes 
are  elevated  so  highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to  take  a  part 
in  honours  done  to  their  memories,  except  we  have 
authority  for  it,  by  being  related  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  court  which  pays  that  veneration  to 
their  friendship,  and  seems  to  express  on  such  an 
occasion  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life 
in  general,  by  assuming  the  habit  of  sorrow,  though 
in  the  full  possession  of  triumph  and  royalty. 
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— Demetri,  teqae,  Tigelli 
Dlscipalaram  inter  Jabeo  plorare  catbedraa. 

Hob.  1.  Sat  x.  90. 
nemetrios  and  Tlgelllaa,  know  your  place; 
Go  benoe,  and  whine  among  the  scbool-boy-race. 

After  having  at  large  explained  what  wit  is,  and 
described  the  false  appearances  of  it,  all  that  labour 
seems  but  an  useless  inquiry,  without  some  time  be 
spent  in  considering  the  application  of  it.  The  seat 
of  wit,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town  and  the 
world,  is  the  playhouse ;  I  shall  therefore  fill  this  paper 
with  reflections  on  the  use  of  it  in  that  place.  The 
application  of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong  an 
eflfect  upon  the  manners  of  our  gentlemen,  as  the 
taste  of  it  has  upon  the  writings  of  our  authors.  It 
may,  perhaps,  look  like  a  very  presumptuous  work, 
though  not  foreign  from  the  duty  of  a  Spectator,  to 

*  *  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  No.  6. 
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tax  the  writings  of  such  as  have  long  had  the  gen- 
eral applause  of  a  nation ;  but  I  shall  always  make 
reason,  truth,  and  nature  the  measure  of  praise  and 
dispraise;  if  those  are  for  me,  the  generality  of 
opinion  is  of  no  consequence  against  me ;  if  they 
are  against  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long  sup- 
port me. 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going  to  look  into 
some  of  our  most  applauded  plays,  and  see  whether 
they  deserve  the  figure  they  at  present  bear  in  the 
imaginations  of  men,  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall  chiefly 
dwell  upon  that  for  which  each  respective  play  is 
most  celebrated.  The  present  paper  shall  be  em- 
ployed upon  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.^  The  received 
character  of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of 
genteel  comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriot  are  the 
characters  of  greatest  consequence,  and  if  these  are 
low  and  mean,  the  reputation  of  the  play  is  very 
unjust. 

I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  gentleman 
should  be  honest  in  his  actions,  and  refined  in  his 
language.  Instead  of  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece 
is  a  direct  knave  in  his  designs,  and  a  clown  in  his 
language.  Bellair  is  his  admirer  and  friend ;  in  re- 
turn for  which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  greater  wit 
than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  per- 
suade him  to  marry  a  young  lady,  whose  virtue,  he 
thinks,  will  last  no  longer  than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and 
then  she  cannot  but  fall  to  his  share,  as  he  is  an  ir- 
resistible fine  gentleman.  The  falsehood  to  Mrs. 
Loveit,  and  the  barbarity  of  triumphing  over  her 

y  The  Man  of  the  Mode.  Sir  Fopling  was  Beau  He  wit,  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Hewit,  of  Pishiobury,  in  Hertfordshire,  bart ;  and  the  author's 
own  character  was  represented  in  Bellair.     See  No.  175. 
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anguish  for  losing  him,  is  another  instance  of  his 
honesty  as  well  as  his  good-nature.  As  to  his  fine 
language ;  he  calls  the  orange-woman,  who  it  seems 
is  inclined  to  grow  fat,  '  An  overgrown  jade,  with 
a  flasket  of  guts  before  her ; '  and  salutes  her  with 
a  pretty  phrase  of,  '  How  now.  Double  Tripe  ? ' 
Upon  the  mention  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  whom 
he  knows  nothing  of,  (no  one  can  imagine  why,)  he 
'  will  lay  his  life  she  is  some  awkward  ill-fashioned 
country-toad,  who,  not  having  above  four  dozen  of 
hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned  her  baldness  with  a 
large  white  fruz,  that  she  may  look  sparkishly  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  king's  box  at  an  old  play  ?  Unna- 
tural mixture  of  senseless  common-place ! 

As  to  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  he  tells  his 
poor  footman,  '  If  he  did  not  wait  better,'  he  would 
turn  him  away,  in  the  insolent  phrase  of,  *  I'll  uncase 
you.' 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot.  She  laughs  at  obedience 
to  an  absent  mother,  whose  tenderness  Busy  de- 
scribes  to  be  very  exquisite,  for,  '  that  she  i.j  so 
pleased  with  finding  Harriot  again,  that  she  cannot 
chide  her  for  being  out  of  the  way.'  This  witty 
daughter  and  fine  lady  has  so  little  respect  for  this 
good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air  in  taking 
leave,  and  cries,  'In  what  struggle  is  my  poor 
mother  yonder!  See,  see,  her  head  tottering,  her 
eyes  staring,  and  her  under  lip  trembling.'  But  all 
this  is  atoned  for,  because,  '  she  has  more  wit  than 
is  usual  in  her  sex,  and  as  much  malice,  though  she 
is  as  wild  as  you  would  wish  her,  and  has  a  demure- 
ness  in  her  looks  that  makes  it  so  surprising.'  Then 
to  recommend  her  as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the 
poet  makes  her  speak  her  sense  of  marriage  veiy 
ingeniously:    'I    think,'   says    she,    'I    might    be 
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brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reasonable 
woman  should  expect  in  an  husband.'  It  is  me- 
thinks  unnatural,  that  we  are  not  made  to  under- 
stand how  she  that  was  bred  under  a  silly  pious  old 
mother,  that  would  never  trust  her  out  of  her  sight, 
came  to  be  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  negligence  of 
every  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
sober  and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very 
well  drawn  in  this  piece.  But  it  is  denied  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  that 
he  should  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all  order  and 
decency.  As  for  the  character  of  Dorimant,  it  is 
more  of  a  coxcomb  than  that  of  Fopling.  He 
says  of  one  of  his  companions,  that  a  good  corres- 
pondence between  them  is  their  mutual  interest. 
Speaking  of  that  friend,  he  declares,  their  being 
much  together  *  makes  the  women  think  the  better 
of  his  understanding,  and  judge  more  favorably  of 
my  reputation.  It  makes  him  pass  upon  some  for  a 
man  of  very  good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a 
very  civil  person.' 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect  contra- 
diction to  good  manners,  good  sense,  and  common 
honesty ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
built  upon  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  jnerit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the 
Shoemaker  *  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gentleman  of  the 
play :  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  his  character  as  given  by  the  orange- woman, 
who  is  herself  far  from  being  the  lowest  in  the  play. 
She  says  of  a  fine  man,  who  is  Dorimant's  companion, 
there  '  is  not  such  another  heathen  in  the  town,  ex- 

>  He  also  was  a  real  person,  and  got  vast  employment  by  the  represen- 
tation of  him  in  this  play. 
VOL.  I. — 26 
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cept  the  Shoemaker.'  His  pretension  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  drama  appears  still  more  in  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  '  There  is,' 
says  he,  '  never  a  man  in  town  lives  more  like  a  gen- 
tleman with  his  wife  than  I  do ;  I  never  mind  her 
motions ;  she  never  inquires  into  mine.  We  speak 
to  one  another  civilly,  hate  one  another  heartily ;  and 
because  it  is  vulgar  to  lie  and  soak  together,  we  have 
each  of  us  our  several  settle-bed.'  That  of '  soaking 
together,'  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant  had  spoken  it 
himself;  and  I  think,  since  he  puts  human  nature 
in  as  ugly  a  form  as  the  circumstances  will  bear,  and 
is  a  staunch  unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in 
having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune  bestowed  in  the 
last  act. 

To  speak  plain  of  this  whole  work,  I  think  noth- 
ing but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of  innocence  and  virtue 
can  make  any  one  see  this  comedy,  without  observ- 
ing more  frequent  occasion  to  move  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, than  mirth  and  laughter.  At  the  same 
time  I  allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  its 
utmost  corruption  and  degeneracy.'  R* 

*  '  How  could  it  be  otherwisei  when  the  author  of  this  play  was  air 
George  Etheridge,  and  the  character  of  Dorimant  that  of  Wilmot  earl  of 
Rochester? '  MS.  note  on  a  copy  of  the  Spectator  in  12mo.  ed.  1712.  Mr. 
John  Dennis  endeayonred  to  deserye  well  of  his  oonntry,  by  defending  this 
play  against  the  honest  and  commendable  censure  of  it  in  this  paper.  All 
the  plays  of  the  same  period, with  few  exceptions,  were  adapted  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  courtt  and  the  wit  of  them  b  inseparably  complicated 

with  ribaldry. 

'  Be^  ad  exemplum  toiut  wmponitur  orbis.* 

See  Tatler,  No.  8,  nota. 

^  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Na  6. 
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No.  66.    WEDNESDAY,  Mat  16,  1711. 

MotOB  dootrl  gaadet  lonicos 
Matan  vlrgo;  et  flngltar  artabot 
Jam  nune,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenMo  modltatnr  onguL 

Hoe.  8  Od.  tL  21. 
Behold  a  ripe  and  molting  maid 
Boand  ^inrentioe  to  the  wanton  tndo : 
Ionian  artists  at  a  migfatj  price. 
Instruct  her  In  the  mysteries  of  yloo, 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  rabtle  baits  to  lay ; 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  Ibrm  the  tempered  clay. 

BoeooMMoir. 

The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  subject  of  very 
great  importance,  though  expressed  without  any  air 
of  gravity. 

«T0  THE  SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 

'  I  TAKE  the  freedom  of  asking  your  advice 
in  behalf  of  a  young  country  kinswoman  of  mine, 
who  is  lately  come  to  town,  and  under  my  care  for 
her  education.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  can't 
imagine  how  unformed  a  creature  it  is.  She  comes 
to  my  hands  just  as  nature  left  her,  half  finished,  and 
without  any  acquired  improvements.  When  I  look 
on  her,  I  often  think  of  the  Belle  Sauvage "  mention- 
ed in  one  of  your  papers.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help 
me  to  make  her  comprehend  the  visible  graces  of 
speech,  and  the  dumb  eloquence  of  motion ;  for  she 
is  at  present  a  perfect  stranger  to  both.  She  knows 
no  way  to  express  herself  but  by  her  tongue,  and 
that  always  to  signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  serve 
her  yet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is  utterly  a  foreigner 
to  the  language  of  looks  and  glances.  In  this  I  fancy 
you  could  help  her  better  than  any  body.  I  have 
bestowed  two  months  in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when 
she  is  not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she  is  not 

«  See  Spect  No.  28. 
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pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she  makes  little  or 
no  improvement.  Then  she  is  no  more  able  now  to 
walk,  than  she  was  to  go  at  a  year  old.  By  walking, 
you  will  easily  know  I  mean  that  regular  but  easy 
motion  which  gives  our  persons  so  irresistible  a  grace 
as  if  we  moved  to  music,  and  is  a  kind  of  disengaged 
figure;  or,  if  I  may  so  speak,  recitative  dancing. 
But  the  want  of  this  I  cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find 
she  has  no  ear,  and  means  nothing  by  walking  but 
to  change  her  place.  I  could  pardon  too  her  blush- 
ing, if  she  knew  how  to  carry  herself  in  it,  and  if  it 
did  not  manifestly  injure  her  complexion. 

*  They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  have  seen 
the  world,  and  are  a  judge  of  fine  breeding ;  which 
makes  me  ambitious  of  some  instructions  from  you 
for  her  improvement :  which  when  you  have  favour- 
ed me  with,  I  shall  farther  advise  with  you  about  the 
disposal  of  this  fair  forester  in  marriage ;  for  I  will 
make  it  no  secret  to  you,  that  her  person  and  edu- 
cation are  to  be  her  fortune.     I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'Celimenb.' 
'Sir, 

'Being  employed  by  Celimene  to  make  up 
and  send  to  you  her  letter,  I  make  bold  to  recom- 
mend the  case  therein  mentioned  to  your  considera- 
tion, because  she  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  little  in 
our  notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afraid  the 
young  girl  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  spoiled :  therefore, 
pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have  your  opinion  of  this 
fine  thing  called  fine  breeding ;  for  I  am  afraid  it 
differs  too  much  from  that  plain  thing  called  good 
breeding. 

'  Your  most  humble  servant'* 

*  Mr.  John  Haghes  was  the  author  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter.  See 
also  No.  88,  letter  signed  R.  B.  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  likewise  the  writer. 
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The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  educating 
our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  take  care 
of  their  persons,  and  neglect  their  minds ;  in  our  sons 
we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  their  minds,  that  we 
wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It  is  from  this  that  you 
shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all 
the  assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder  brother 
is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room.  From  this  ill  manage- 
ment it  arises,  that  we  frequently '  observe  a  man's 
life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken  notice  of;  and  a 
woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of  fashion 
and  neglected.  The  boy  I  shall  consider  upon  some 
other  occasion,  and  at  present  stick  to  the  girl :  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  because  I  have  sev- 
eral letters  which  complain  to  me,  that  my  female 
readers  have  not  understood  me  for  some  days  last 
past,  and  take  themselves  to  be  unconcerned  in  the 
present  turn  of  my  writings.  When  a  girl  is  safely 
brought  from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capable  of 
forming  one  simple  notion  of  any  thing  in  life,  she 
is  delivered  to  the  hands  of  her  dancing-master ;  and 
with  a  collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is 
taught  a  fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced 
to  a  particular  way  of  holding  her  head,  heaving 
her  breast,  and  moving  with  her  whole  body ;  and 
all  this  under  pain  of  never  having  a  husband,  if  she 
steps,  looks,  or  moves  awry.  This  gives  the  young 
lady  wonderful  workings  of  imagination,  what  is  to 
pass  between  her  and  this  husband  that  she  is  every 
moment  told  of,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  be  edu- 
cated. Thus  her  fancy  is  engaged  to  turn  all  her 
endeavours  to  the  ornament  of  her  person,  as  what 
must  determine  her  good  and  ill  in  this  life ;  and  she 
naturally  thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough,  she  is  wise 
enough  for  any  thing  for  which  her  education  makes 
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her  think  she  is  designed.  To  make  her  an  agreeable 
person  is  the  main  purpose  of  her  parents ;  to  that 
is  all  their  cost,  to  that  all  their  care  directed ;  and 
from  this  general  folly  of  parents  we  owe  our  present 
numerous  race  of  coquettes.  These  reflections  puzzle 
me,  when  I  think  of  giving  my  advice  on  the  subject 
of  managing  the  wild  thing  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  my  correspondent.  But  sure  there  is  a  middle 
way  to  be  followed ;  the  management  of  a  young 
lady's  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  the  erudi- 
tion® of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  regarded.  Ac- 
cording as  this  is  managed,  you  will  see  the  mind 
follow  the  appetites  of  the  body,  or  the  body  express 
the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  motion 
imaginable ;  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised  with  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  her  thoughts,  that  she 
raises  in  her  beholders  admiration  and  good- will,  but 
no  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true  art  in 
this  case  is,  to  make  the  mind  and  body  improve 
together ;  and  if  possible,  to  make  gesture  follow 
thought,  and  not  let  thought  be  employed  upon  ges- 
ture. R/ 

•  Erudition  seems  to  be  used  here  in  an  uncommon  sense,  for  oultiTation 
or  instruction. 

'  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Na  ft. 
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Saltan  «l«gMitito  qnim  naoosM  cat  protMa. 

8au.U81« 
Too  fine  a  dancer  Ibr  a  vlrtaoiia  woman. 

LuoiAN,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  a  philo- 
sopher chiding  his  friend  for  his  being  a  lover  of 
dancing  and  a  frequenter  of  balls.  The  other  under- 
takes the  defence  of  his  favourite  diversion,  which, 
he  says,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  goddess  Rhea, 
and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter  himself,  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  father  Saturn.  He  proceeds  to  show, 
that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  greatest  men  in 
all  ages ;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dancer ; 
and  says  that  the  graceful  mien  and  great  agility 
which  he  had  acquired  by  that  exercise,  distinguish- 
ed him  above  the  rest  in  the  armies  both  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  reputation  by 
inventing  the  dance  which  is  called  after  his  name, 
than  by  all  his  other  actions :  that  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, who  were  the  bravest  people  in  Greece,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  this  diversion,  and  made 
their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  resembling  the  French 
Brawl)  famous  all  over  Asia :  that  there  were  still 
extant  some  Thessalonian  statues  erected  to  the 
honour  of  their  best  dancers :  and  that  he  wondered 
how  his  brother  philosopher  could  declare  himself 
against  the  opinions  of  those  two  persons,  whom  he 
professed  so  much  to  admire.  Homer  and  Hesiod ; 
the  latter  of  which  compares  valour  and  dancing  to- 
gether, and  says,  that  '  the  gods  have  bestowed  for- 
titude on  some  men,  and  on  others  a  disposition  for 
dancing.' 
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Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  Socrates  (who, 
in  the  judgment  of  Apollo,  was  the  wisest  of  men) 
was  not  only  a  professed  admirer  of  this  exercise  in 
others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an  old 
man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  affected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities,  that  he  becomes  a 
convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he  would  take  him 
with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  examples  of 
great  men ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  sufficiently  showed 
that  it  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  these  my  specula- 
tions to  take  notice  of  the  following  letter,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  sent  me  by  some  substantial  tradesman 
about  'Change. 

'Sir, 

'  I  AM  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  honest  in- 
dustry in  the  world  have  acquired  enough  to  give 
my  children  a  liberal  education,  though  I  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  it  myself.  My  eldest  daughter,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
tuition  of  monsieur  Rigadoon  a  dancing-master  in 
the  city  ;  and  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and  her 
mother  to  go  last  night  to  one  of  his  balls.  I  must 
own  to  you,  Sir,  that  having  never  been  at  any  such 
place  before,  I  was  very  much  pleased  and  surprised 
with  that  part  of  his  entertainment  which  he  called 
French  dancing.  There  were  several  young  men 
and  women,  whose  limbs  seemed  to  have  no  other 
motion  but  purely  what  the  music  gave  them.  After 
this  part  was  over,  they  began  a  diversion  which 
they  call  country  dancing,  and  wherein  there  were 
also  some  things  not  disagreeable,  and  divers  em- 
blematical figures,  composed,  as  I  guess,  by  wise 
men  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
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*  Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which  I  think 
they  call  "  Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  in  which,  while  the 
woman  flies,  the  man  pursues  her ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  turns,  he  runs  away  and  she  is  obliged  to  follow. 

'  The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think,  very  aptly 
recommend  modesty  and  discretion  to  the  female 
sex. 

'  But  as  the  best  institutions  are  liable  to  corrup- 
tions ;  so.  Sir,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  very  great 
abuses  are  crept  into  this  entertainment  I  was 
amazed  to  see  my  gu-1  handed  by  and  handing  young 
fellows  with  so  much  familiarity  ;  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.  They  very 
often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent  and  lascivious 
step  called  "  Setting,"  which  I  know  not  how  to 
describe  to  you,  but  by  telling  you  that  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  ''  Back  to  Back."  At  last  an  impudent 
young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance  called  "  Moll 
Pately,"  and  after  having  made  two  or  three  capers, 
ran  to  his  partner,  locked  his  arms  in  hers,  and 
whisked  her  round  cleverly  above  ground  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  who  sat  upon  one  of  the  lowest 
benches,  saw  farther  above  her  shoe  than  I  can  think 
fit  to  acquaint  you  with.  I  could  no  longer  endure 
these  enormities ;  wherefore  just  as  my  girl  was  going 
to  be  made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on  the  child, 
and  carried  her  home. 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a  fooL  I 
suppose  this  diversion  might  be  at  first  invented  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  between  young  men 
and  women,  and  so  far  I  am  not  against  it ;  but  I 
shall  never  allow  of  these  things.  I  know  not  what 
you  will  say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am  sure 
that,  had  you  been  with  me,  you  would  have  seen 
matter  of  great  speculation.     I  am, 

^Yours^  &c.' 
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I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  correspondent 
had  too  much  reason  to  be  a  little  out  of  humour  at 
the  treatment  of  his  daughter ;  but  I  conclude  that 
he  would  have  been  much  more  so,  had  he  seen  one 
of  those  kissing  dances,  in  which  Will  Honeycomb 
assures  me  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a  min- 
ute on  the  fair  one's  lips,  or  they  will  be  too  quick 
for  the  music,  and  dance  quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final  sen- 
tence against  this  diversion ;  and  am  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's opinion,  that  so  much  of  dancing,  at  least  as 
belongs  to  the  behaviour  and  an  handsome  carriage 
of  the  body,  is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people  at  first 
sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  persuaded  to  lay  aside 
afterwards:  for  this  reason,  a  man  would  wish  to 
have  nothing  disagreeable  or  uncomely  in  his  ap- 
proaches, and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a 
good  grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the 
little  rules  of  good-breeding  gives  a  man  some  as- 
surance, and  makes  him  easy  in  all  companies. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  a  professor  of  a 
liberal  science  at  a  loss  to  salute  a  lady ;  and  a  most 
excellent  mathematician  not  able  to  determine 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my  lord  drank 
to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing-master  to 
regulate  these  matters :  though  I  take  it  to  be  a  just 
observation,  that  unless  you  add  something  of  your 
own  to  what  these  fine  gentlemen  teach  you,  and 
which  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  themselves,  you 
will  much  sooner  get  the  character  of  an  affected 
fop  than  of  a  well-bred  man. , 
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As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed that  the  great  familiarities  between  the  two 
sexes  on  this  occasion  may  sometimes  produce  very 
dangerous  consequences :  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  few  ladies'  hearts  are  so  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
melted  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force  of  motion, 
and  an  handsome  young  fellow,  who  is  continually 
playing  before  their  eyes,  and  convincing  them  that 
he  has  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 

But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular  inven- 
tion of  our  own  country,  and  as  every  one  is  more 
or  less  a  proficient  in  it,  I  would  not  discountenance 
it ;  but  rather  suppose  it  may  be  practised  innocent- 
ly by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  who  am  often  part- 
ner to  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having  heard  a  good  character  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  sale  on  Friday 
next ;  and  concluding  from  the  following  letter  that 
the  person  who  collected  them  is  a  man  of  no  un- 
elegant  taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to  pub- 
lish it,  provided  the  reader  will  only  look  upon  it 
as  filling  up  the  place  of  an  advertisement : 

From  the  Three  Chairs  in  the  Piazza^  Covent-  Oar  den. 

4gTO  'May  16,  1711.     ' 

'As  you  are  Spectator,  I  think  we  who 
make  it  our  business  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  public 
view,  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  you  for  your  ap- 
probation. I  have  travelled  Europe  to  furnish  out 
a  show  for  you,  and  have  brought  with  me  what 
has  been  admired  in  every  country  through  which 
I  passed.  You  have  declared  in  many  papers, 
that  your  greatest  delights  are  those  of  the  eye, 
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which  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  gratify  with  as 
beautiful  objects  as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles, 
forests,  ruins,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can 
please  you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satisfaction,  if 
you  will  appear  at  my  auction  on  Friday  next.  A 
sight  is,  I  suppose,  as  grateful  to  a  Spectator,  as  a 
treat  to  another  person,  and  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  this  invitation  from, 

'  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'J.  Graham.' 
X.» 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Pinkethman's  Pantheon,  or  the  Temple  of  Heathen  Gods,  the  work 
ofseTeral  years,  consisting  of  fiye  pictures,  the  contriyance  and  painting  of 
which  is  beyond  expression  admirable.  The  figures,  above  one  hundred, 
moTe  their  heads,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  so  exactly  in  what  they  perform, 
setting  one  foot  before  another  like  living  creatures,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  In  the  little  Piazza,  Covent- 
Garden.  Price  1<.  6dl :  1<.  and  the  lowest  6dl  See  No.  31,  where  the 
visitation  of  Mr.  Pinkethman's  Heathen  Gods  is  mentioned  among  the 
diversions  then  in  vogue.  See  also  Tat  Nos.  129,  167,  171,  notes  and 
adv.  concerning  moving  pictures,  ikc. 

*«*  At  Dmry-lane,  this  evening,  The  Scornful  Lady.  The  Scornful 
La^y»  by  Mrs.  Oldfield;  Loveless,  Mr.  Wilks;  Youngless,  Mr.  Mills  ; 
Welford,  Mr.  BickerstafF;  Morecraft,  Mr.  Bullock;  Rover,  Mr.  Gibber; 
Poet,  Mr.  Norris.  Martha,  Mrs.  BickneU ;  Abigail,  Mrs.  Willis ;  and 
Saville,  by  Mr.  Dogget  The  faroe,  A  Bickerstaff's  Burial;  or  Work  for 
the  Upholders. — Spect  in  folia 
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Nob  duo  tnrba  •ami 

Ovid.  Met  1  86S. 
We  two  sio  a  mnhitiidoti 


One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of 
thoughts  and  subjects  would  be  started  in  discourse ; 

«  BjMr.  E.  BudgelL    See  Spect  Na  666. 


\ 
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but  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  conversation  is  never 
so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  numerous 
assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon 
any  subject  of  discourse,  their  debates  are  taken  up 
chiefly  with  forms  and  general  positions ;  nay,  if  we 
come  into  a  more  contracted  assembly  of  men  and 
women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the  weather, 
fashions,  news,  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  pro- 
portion as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of 
friends,  it  descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more 
free  and  communicative ;  but  the  most  open,  instruc- 
tive and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that  which  passes 
between  two  persons  who  are  familiar  and  intimate 
friends.  On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  to 
every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost, 
discovers  his  most  retired  opinions  of  persons  and 
things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the  examination 
of  his  friend. 

TuUy  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friendship 
improves  happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  doub- 
ling of  our  joy,  and  dividing  of  our  grief;  a  thought 
in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  essayers 
upon  friendship  that  have  written  since  his  time. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  described  other  advan- 
tages, or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  subject  of  morality  which  has 
been  better  handled  and  more  exhausted  than  this. 
Among  the  several  fine  things  which  have  been 
spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of 
a  very  ancient  author,  whose  book  would  be  re- 
garded by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shin- 
ing tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrat- 
ed Grecian  philosopher :  I  mean,  the  little  apocry- 
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phal  treatise,  intitled  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach.  How  finely  has  he  described  the  art  of 
maMng  friends,  by  an  obliging  and  affable  beha- 
viour;  and  laid  down  that  precept,  which  a  late 
excellent  author  has  delivered  as  his  own.  That  we 
should  have  many  well-wishers,  but  few  friends! 
'Sweet  language  wiU  multiply  friends ;  and  a  fair 
speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings.  Be 
in  peace  with  many,  nevertheless  have  but  one 
counsellor  of  a  thousand.'**  With  what  prudence 
does  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  of  our  friends ! 
And  with  what  strokes  of  nature  (I  could  almost 
say  of  humour)  has  he  described  the  behaviour  of 
a  treacherous  and  self-interested  friend !  '  If  thou 
wouldest  get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
hasty  to  credit  him :  for  some  man  is  a  friend  for 
his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of 
thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend,  who,  being 
turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy  re- 
proach.' Again,  '  Some  friend  is  a  companion  at 
the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy 
affliction :  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thy- 
self, and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou 
be  brought  low,  he  will  be  against  thee,  and  hide 
himself  from  thy  face.'*  What  can  be  more  strong 
and  pointed  than  the  following  verse  ?  '  Separate 
thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy 
friends.'  In  the  next  words  he  particularises  one  of 
those  fruits  of  friendship  which  is  described  at 
length  by  the  two  famous  authors  abovementioned, 
and  falls  into  a  general  eulogium  of  friendship, 
which  is  very  just  as  well  as  very  sublime.  'A 
faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defence;  and  he  that 
hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found  a  treasure. 

^  Ecolos.  yL  6,  6.  *  n>id.  vi  7,  A  se^ 
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Mothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his 
excellency  is  unvaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life ;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall 
find  him.  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his 
friendship  aright ;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his  neighbour 
(that  is  his  friend)  be  also.'*^  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  sajing  that  has  pleased  me  more 
than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life, 
to  express  the  eflScacy  of  friendship  in  healing  the 
pains  and  anguish  which  naturally  cleave  to  our  ex- 
istence in  this  world ;  and  am  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  turn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous 
man  shall  as  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as 
virtuous  as  himself  There  is  another  saying  in  the 
same  author,  which  would  have  been  very  much 
admired  in  an  heathen  writer :  '  Forsake  not  an  old 
friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new 
friend  is  as  new  wine ;  when  it  is  old  thou  shalt 
drink  it  with  pleasure.'  *  With  what  strength  of  al- 
lusion and  force  of  thought  haa  he  described  the 
breaches  and  violations  of  friendship ! — '  Whoso  cast- 
eth  a  stone  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them  away ;  and  he 
that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendship. 
Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend,  yet  de- 
spair not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour. 
If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy  friend, 
fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  except 
for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets, 
or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these  things  every 
friend  will  depart. ' "  We  may  observe  in  this  and  sev- 
eral other  precepts  in  this  author,  those  little  familiar 
instances  and  illustrations  which  are  so  much  admir- 
ed in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and  Epictetus. 
There  are  very  beautiful  instances  of  this  nature  in 

k  Eodiu.  yL  16—18.        >  n>id.  ix.  10.        -  Jbid.  ix.  20,  21,  22. 
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the  following  passages,  which  are  likewise  written 
upon  the  same  subject :  '  Whoso  discovereth  secrets^ 
loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his 
mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto  him ; 
but  if  thou  bewray  est  his  secrets,  follow  no  more 
after  him :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy, 
80  hast  thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast  thou  let 
thy  friend  go,  and  shalt  not  get  him  again ;  follow 
after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far  oflF;  he  is  as  a 
roe  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  As  for  a  wound  it 
may  be  bound  up,  and  after  reviling  there  may  be 
a  reconciliation ;  but  he  that  bewrayeth  secrets,  is 
without  hope.'' 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good 
friend,  this  wise  man  has  very  justly  singled  out 
constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the  principal :  to  these, 
others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  discretion^ 
equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it, 
^ MoTum  comitas^^  'a  pleasantness  of  temper.'  If  I 
were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  such  an  exhausted 
subject,  I  should  join  to  these  other  qualifications  a 
certain  equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.  A 
man  often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom 
perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  con- 
versation ;  when  on  a  sudden  some  latent  ill-humour 
breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never  discovered  or 
suspected,  at  his  first  entering  into  an  intimacy  with 
him.  There  are  several  persons  who  in  some  cer- 
tain periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpressibly  agree- 
able, and  in  others  as  odious  and  detestable.  Mar- 
tial has  given  us  a  very  pretty  picture  of  one  of 
this  species,  in  the  following  epigram : 

■  Ecclus.  zzyH  16,  4&  seq. 
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*  Diffioilig,  faoilis,  jaoundiis,  acerbos  es  idem, 
Neo  tecum  possmn  viyere,  nee  sine  te.' 

Eno.  xii.  47. 
'  In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Hast  BO  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee.' 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a 
firiendship  with  one^  who,  by  these  changes  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  humour,  is  sometimes  amiable  and 
sometimes  odious ;  and  as  most  men  are  at  some 
times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind, 
it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to 
keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so,  and  never  to 
go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreeable  part  of  our 
character.  C* 


*«*  At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drary-lane,  May  15,  a  comedy  called  The 
Fortune  Hunters,  or  Two  Fools  well  met  T.  Wealthy,  Mr.  Wilks ;  Maria, 
Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Sir  W.  Wealthy,  Mr.  Bullock ;  Tom  Wealthy,  Mr.  Mills ;  Mr. 
Spruce,  Mr.  Norris;  Mr.  Shamtown,  Mr.  Pack;  littlegad,  Mr.  Bowman. 
Lady  Sly,  Mrs.  Powell ;  Sophia,  Mrs.  Cox ;  and  Mrs.  Spruce,  hy  Mrs.  Bick- 
nelL — Spect  in  folio. 

f  If  May  17.  The  Scornful  Lady,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff; 
and  on  Friday  May  18,  The  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  GSdipus  by  Mr.  Powell ; 
Adrastus  by  Mr.  Booth ;  Creon  by  Mr.  Keen ;  Hsmon  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Tere- 
sias  by  Mr.  Boman;  Phorbas  by  Mr.  Husband;  JEgeon  by  Mr.  Cory; 
Ghost  by  Mr.  Elrington ;  the  Four  Citizens  by  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr. 
Bullock,  and  Mr.  Peck.  Jocasta  by  Mrs.  Knight ;  Euridice  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw. — ^Note,  the  tickets  griyen  out  for  the  Rover  will  be  taken  for  this 
play.    Ibidem^  No.  68. 

*  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seems,  firom  Chelsea.  See  final  note  to  No.  7, 
and  121,  on  capital  letters. 
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Hto  segetos,  lllic  veniant  foliciilUi  nvn : 

Arborei  fostui  alibi,  atqae  ii^aaaa  .vireacant 

Gnmioa.    Nonne  yidea,  crooeos  at  Tmolos  odor«8, 

India  mittit  ebur,  moUes  soa  thura  Babsi  ? 

At  Chalybes  nudi  ferram,  virosaqne  Pontos 

Castorea,  Eliadom  palmas  Epinu  eqainim. 

CoDtiDao  has  le^es  eeternaqae  fodera  oertis 

Impoeuit  nataralodfl — 

YiKO.  Georg.  i  54. 

This  ground  with  Baechoa,  that  with  Ceres  salts; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happj  ftnits; 
A  foarth  with  grass,  anbidden,  decks  the  ground : 
Thas  Troolos  is  with  yellow  8aflh>n  crowned ; 
India  black  ebon  and  white  iy'ry  bears ; 
And  soft  Idame  weeps  her  odious  tears: 
Thas  Pontos  sends  her  beav w  stones  fh>m  Ux ; 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war : 
Eplros  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  ot  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  th*  original  contract ;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  natursi  and  by  nature^s  cauM. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I  so  much  love 
to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a 
secret  satisfaction,  and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my 
vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  rich  an  as- 
sembly of  countrymen  and  foreigners  consulting  to- 
gether upon  the  private  business  of  mankind,  and 
making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the 
whole  earth.  I  must  confess  I  look  upon  high-change 
to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  considerable  na- 
tions have  their  representativea  Factors  in  the 
trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  pol- 
itic world ;  they  negotiate  aflFairs,  conclude  treaties, 
and  maintain  a  good  correspondence  between  those 
wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the  different  ex- 
tremities of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased 
to  hear  disputes  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant 
of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London,  or  to  see  a 
subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league 
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with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinitely 
delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  ministers  of 
commerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  diflFer- 
ent  walks  and  diflPerent  languages.  Sometimes  I  am 
jostled  among  a  body  of  Armenians;  sometimes  I 
am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  ;  and  sometimes  make 
one  in  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede 
or  Frenchman  at  diflferent  times ;  or  rather  fancy 
myself  like  the  old  philosopher,  who,  upon  being 
asked  what  countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  multi- 
tude  of  people,  I  am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my 
friend  sir  Andrew,  who  often  smiles  upon  me  as  he 
sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time 
connives  at  my  presence  without  taking  any  farther 
notice  of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having  former- 
ly remitted  me  some  money  to  Grand  Cairo  ;^  but 
as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modern  Coptic,  our  con- 
ferences go  no  farther  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infinite 
variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainments.  As 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally 
overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  prosperous 
and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many  pub- 
lic calamities  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  joy 
with  tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For 
this  reason  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such 
a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes, 
and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock ; 
or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  fam- 
ilies, by  bringing  into  their   country  whatever  is 

9  See  No.  1,  paragr.  4. 
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wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  super- 
fluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse 
and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together 
by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree 
produces  something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often 
grows  in  one  country,  and  the  sauce  in  another. 
The  firuits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  Barbadoes,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China 
plant  is  sweetened  by  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane. 
The  Philippic  islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European 
bowls.  The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality  is 
often  the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The  muflF 
and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  diflFerent  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade 
petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the 
diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural 
prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  spot  of 
earth  falls  to  our  share !  Natural  historians  tell  us, 
that  no  finiit  grows  originally  among  us  besides  hips 
and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies 
of  the  like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  farther 
advances  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab ;  that 
our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  and 
cherries,  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  diflFer- 
ent ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens: 
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and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  in- 
to the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were 
wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil.  Nor  has  traffic  more  en- 
riched our  vegetable  world,  than  it  has  improved  the 
whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are  laden 
with  the  harvest  of  every  climate.  Our  tables  are 
stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines.  Our  rooms 
are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned  with 
the  workmanship  of  Japan.  Our  morning's  draught 
comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
We  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America, 
and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My 
friend  sir  Andrew  calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our 
gardens ;  the  spice-islands,  our  hot-beds ;  the  Per- 
sians, our  silk-weavers ;  and  the  Chinese,  our  potters. 
Nature  indeed  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every 
thing  that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  we 
enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  north  and  south, 
we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather 
which  give  them  birth ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed 
with  the  green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fioiits  that  rise  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons,  there  are  not  more  useful 
members  in  a  commonwealth  than  merchants.  They 
knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work 
for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  mag- 
uificence  to  the  great  Our  English  merchant  con- 
verts the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  ex- 
changes his  wool  for  rubies.     The  Mahometans  are 
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clothed  in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of 
our  sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,  I  have 
often  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  per- 
son where  he  is  represented  in  eflSgy,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people  with 
which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  case, 
how  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former 
dominions,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men,  who  in 
his  time  would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some  pow- 
erful baron,  negotiating  like  princes  for  greater 
sums  of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  royal  treasury !  Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  ad- 
ditional empire.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of 
the  rich,  made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to 
them  an  accession  of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the 
lands  themselves.  C.^ 

ADVERTISEBiENTa. 

*«*  This  day  [May  16]  is  pablished,  An  Esaay  on  Critieum.  Printed  for 
W.  Lewis  in  Rnssel-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  sold  by  W.  Taylor,  at  the 
Ship  in  Patemoeter-row ;  T.  Osbom  in  GrayVinn,  near  the  Walks ;  J. 
Greaves  in  St  James's-street ;  and  J.  Morphew,  near  Stationers'-HalL 
Price  Is. — Speot  in  folio,  No.  66. 

f  jf  Complete  sets  of  this  paper  for  the  month  of  April  are  to  be  sold 
by  Mr.  Greaves,  St  James's-street ;  Mr.  Lewis,  at  Tom's  coffee  house; 
Mr.  lillie,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings ;  Mr.  Sanger,  at  the  Tem- 
ple-gate ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  near  the  church  in  the  Temple ;  Mr.  Knapton,  in  St 
Paul's  church-yard ;  Mr.  Round  in  Exchange-alley ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  m 
Warwiok-lane :  where  also  may  be  had  those  for  the  month  of  March. 
Ibidem, 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.  See  note,  No.  7,  <»d 
fnem^  and  No.  121,  final  note. 
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No.  70.    MONDAY,  Mat  21,  1711. 

Intordum  yalgat  rectum  Tfdal 

Hoe.  1  Ep.  iL  68. 
B—timii  the  Tiilgir  0«6  and  Judge  aright 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hear- 
ing the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to 
son,  and  are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  through  which  I  passed ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  universally 
tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are 
only  the  rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some 
peculiar  aptness  to  please  and  gratify  thef  mind  ol 
man.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable 
creatures :  and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet 
with  admirers  amongst  readers  of  all  qualities  and 
conditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur 
Boileau,  used  to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old 
woman  who  was  his  housekeeper,  as  she  sat  with 
him  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-corner ;  and  could 
foretel  the  success  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  from 
the  reception  it  met  at  his  fire-side :  for  he  tells  us 
the  audience  always  followed  the  old  woman,  and 
never  failed  to  laugh  in  the  same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essential 
and  inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of  thought,' 
above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothic  manner  in  writing, 
than  this,  that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  palates, 
and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to  themselves 
a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors 
and  writers  of  epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton, 
so  far  as  the  language  of  their  poems  is  understood, 

r  See  DenDis*8  Orig^inal  Let  fiim.  mor.  &  crit  8yo.  1721,  p.  166,  A  seq. 
Letter  to  Henry  Gromvell,  esq.  on  Simplioity  in  Poetical  Composition. 
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will  please  a  reader  of  plain  common  sense,  who 
would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley :  so,  on  the  contrary, 
an  ordinary  song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the 
common  people,  cannot  fail  to  please  all  such  readers 
as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their 
affectation  of  ignorance ;  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
because  the  same  paintings  of  nature,  which  recom- 
mend it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader,  wiU  appear 
beautiful  to  the  most  refined. 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  favourite 
ballad  of  the  common  people  of  England ;  and  Ben 
Jonson  used  to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more  moved 
than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some 
blind  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style ; 
which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cob- 
web of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed 
in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar  ? '  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of  this  antiquated 
song,  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critique  upon  it, 
without  any  further  apology  for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule.  That  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon 
some  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans  in  this 
view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  govern- 
ments, who  suffered  very  much  amongst  themselves, 
and  gave  the  Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  com- 
mon enemy,  many  advantages  over  them  by  their 
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mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  Homer,*  in  order 
to  establish  among  them  an  union  which  was  so 
necessary  for  their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon 
the  discords  of  the  several  Grecian  princes  who  were 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic  prince, 
arid  the  several  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained 
by  such  their  discords.  At  the  time  the  poem  we 
are  now  treating  of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of 
the  barons,*  who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes, 
ran  very  high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, or  with  their  neighbours,  and  produced  un- 
speakable calamities  to  the  country.  The  poet,  to 
deter  men  from  such  unnatural  contentions,  describes 
a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occasion- 
ed by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families 
of  an  English  and  Scotch  nobleman.  That  he  de- 
signed this  for  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may 
learn  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  modem  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a 
precept  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers : 

*•  God  save  the  king,  and  bless  the  land 
In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 
*  And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease.' 

*  Tlus  anachronism  with  respect  to  Homer  cannot  escape  notice.  See 
Spect  No  827.  Homer  floarished  860  yean  before  the  Christian  lera,  and 
according  to  others  980,  which  calculation  places  him  near  the  age  of 
Solomon,  agreeably  to  what  is  said.  No.  827. 

^  There  is  here  a  similar  chronological  inaccuracy  with  respect  to 
Cheyy-Chase.  The  dissensions  of  the  barons  were  long  over  before  the 
event  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  given  occasion  to  this  ballad. 
The  battle  of  Otterburn,  usually  called  Chevy-Chase,  was  fought  A.  D. 
1888,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  Robert  IL  of  Scotland. 
Others  with  less  probability  have  brought  down  the  action  to  the  reigns  of 
Henry  lY.  of  England,  and  James  L  of  Scotland.  This  critique  on  Chevy- 
Chase  subjected  the  author  to  the  ridicule  of  Dr.  William  Wagstafl^  and 
gave  birth  to  the  mock  critique  of  Tom  Thumb,  in  that  author's  Works, 
8vo.  1726,  where  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  worth  reading.  It  was  like- 
wise honoured  with  the  notice  and  animadversions  of  John  Dennis.    See 
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The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic 
poets  hath  been  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions 
which  do  honour  to  their  country :  thus  Virgil's  hero 
was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  of 
Greece  ;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
Statins,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be  justly  de- 
rided for  having  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Gold- 
en Fleece,  and  the  Wars  of  Thebes,  for  the  subjects 
of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet*  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an 
hero  in  his  own  country,  but  raises  the  reputation 
of  it  by  several  beautiful  incidents.  The  English 
are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last  who 
quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to 
the  battle,  and  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  Eng- 
lish keep  the  field  with  fifty-three ;  the  Scotch  retire 
with  fifty-five :  all  the  rest  on  each  side  being  slain 
in  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of 
this  kind,  is  the  diflFerent  manner  in  which  the  Scotch 
and  English  kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight  and 
of  the  great  men's  deaths  who  commanded  in  it : 

^This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 

Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign, 
That  brave  earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

*  0  heavy  news,  king  James  did  say, 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  such  account  as  he. 

*  Like  tidings  to  king  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space,* 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 
Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase. 

D6nni8*8  Original  Letters,  ut  (supra,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  English 
Poets,  vol  ii.  page  441.  8vo.  1781. 

*  Impossible !  for  it  was  more  than  three  times  the  distance. 
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^  Now  Qod  be  with  him,  stud  our  king, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he. 

'  Tet  shall  not  Scot,  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  them  all 
For  brave  lord  Percy's  sake. 

*  This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd 

After  on  Humble-down ; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 
With  lords  of  great  renown. 

*  And  of  the  rest  of  small  account 

Did  many  thousands  die,'  &c. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a  laudable 
partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he  represents  the  Scots 
after  a  manner  not  unbecoming  so  bold  and  brave 
a  people : 

^  Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.' 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to 
an  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die :  I  am  an 
earl  as  well  as  yourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  pre- 
tence for  refusing  the  combat :  however,  says  he,  it 
is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  that  so  many  in- 
nocent men  should  perish  for  our  sakes :  rather  let 
you  and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  fight : 

*£re  thus  I. will  out-braved  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 
Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

*  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  these,  our  harmless  men. 
For  they  have  done  no  ill. 
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'  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  oar  men  aside. 
Aocorst  be  he,  lord  Percy  said, 

By  whom  this  is  denyM. 

When  these  brave  men  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  battle,  and  in  single  combat  with  each 
other,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  parley,  full  of  he- 
roic sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls ;  and  with  his 
dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most  bitter  cir- 
cumstance of  it,  that  his  rival  saw  him  fall : 

*  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 
A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

*  Who  never  spoke  more  words  than  these. 

Fight  on  my  merry-men  all, 
For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end, 
Lord  Percy  sees  me  fall.' 

Merry-men,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no 
more  than  a  cheerful  word  for  companions  and 
fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
Virgil's  JSneid  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  where 
Camilla,  in  her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over 
the  wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected from  a  warrior  of  her  sex,  considers  only 
(like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking)  how 
the  battle  should  be  continued  after  her  death : 

*  Tom  sic  ezpirans,'  &o. 

Mif.ji.  820. 

*  A  gathering  mist  o'erdouds  her  cheerfbl  eyes : 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies, 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  female  train 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain : 
Acca,  ^tis  past  I  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right 
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Bear  my  last  words  to  Tonms ;  fly  with  speedy 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  sacoeed : 

Bepel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve : 

Farewell ^ 

Dbtdkn. 

Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner ;  though 
our  poet  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  Tumus's 
speech  in  the  last  verse : 

*  Lord  Percy  sees  me  fall.' 

— ^  Vicisti,  et  victum  tendere  palmas 
Ansonii  videre — ^ 

JSn.  xii.  986. 

The  Latin  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my  life. 

Dbtden. 

Earl  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  gen- 
erous, beautiful,  and  passionate :  I  must  only  caution 
the  reader  not  to  let  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  which 
one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a  poet,  prejudice  him 
against  the  greatness  of  the  thought : 

♦  Then  leaving  life,  earl  Percy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

*  0  Christ  I  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sure  a  more  renowned  knight 
Mischance  did  never  take.^ 

That  beautiful  line,  '  Taking  the  dead  man  by  the 
hand,'  will  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  ^neas's  beha- 
viour towards  Lausus,  whom  he  himself  had  slain  as 
he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father : 

*  At  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis  et  ora, 
Ora  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris ; 
Ingemuit,  miserans  graviter,  dextramqne  tetendit.' 

i£ir.  X.  821. 
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^  The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead ; 
He  grievM,  he  wept^  then  grasped  his  hand  and  said, 
Poor  hapless  youth  I  what  praises  can  be  paid 

To  worth  so  great ' 

Drtdkn. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the 
other  parts  of  this  old  song. 

♦,*  At  Drury-lane,  May  21,  The  Libertine  destroyed.  Don  John  by 
Mr.  Mills;  Jacomo,  Mr.  Johnson;  Antonio,  Mr.  Thurmond ;  Lopez,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff;  Francisco,  Mr.  Keen.  Leonora,  Mrs.  Knight;  Maria,  Mrs.  Por> 
ter ;  Octavia,  Miss  Sherborne ;  Flavia,  Miss  Willis.  Shepherds,  Mr.  Norris, 
Mr.  Leigh,  Mr.  Pack,  and  Mr.  Burkhead.  May  22,  The  Squire  of  Alsatia. — 
Spect  in  folio. 

The  Squire  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Sir  W.  Belfond,  Mr.  Pinkethman;  Y.  Bel- 
fond,  Mr.  Wilks ;  Sir  Edw.  B.  by  Mr.  Keen ;  Trueman,  Mr.  Mills ;  Cheatly, 
Mr.  Bickerstaff;  Shamwell,  Mr.  Bullock,  jun. ;  Lolpoop,  Mr.  Cross ;  Scrape- 
all,  Mr.  Norris ;  Isabella,  Mrs.  Rogers.  Teresa,  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Mrs.  Ter- 
magant^ Mrs.  Knight;  Lucy,  Miss  Sherborne ;  Ruth,  Mrs.  Powell;  with 
dancing  by  Mrs.  Bicknell. 

On  Thursday,  May  24,  The  Marplot,  or  second  Part  of  The  Busy  Body. 
The  part  of  Marplot,  by  Mr.  Pack ;  Don  Perriera,  Mr.  Dogget ;  CoL  Rave- 
lin, Mr.  Wilks ;  0.  Gripe,  Mr.  Mills ;  D.  Lopez,  Mr.  Bowen ;  Lorenzo,  Mr. 
Norris ;  Madem.  Joneton,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  ;  Isabinda,  Mrs.  Porter ;  D*  Per- 
riera, Mrs.  Santlow ;  and  Gouvemante  by  Mrs.  Willis. — Spect  in  folio. 
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Scrlbcre  Joadt  unor. 

Ottd.  Eplst  Ir.  la 
Love  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  passions  is  so  difficult  a 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
less  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them. 
But  there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute  not 
only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  of  our  life ; 
and  that  is,  refining  our  passions  to  a  greater  elegance 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  as  the  signature  seems  to  denote^  from  Chelseiu 
See  No.  74,  and  final  note  to  Na  7« 
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• 

than  we  receive  them  from  nature.  When  the  pas- 
sion is  Love,  this  work  is  performed  in  innocent, 
though  rude  and  uncultivated  minds,  by  the  mere 
force  and  dignity  of  the  object.  There  are  forms 
which  naturally  create  respect  in  the  beholders,  and 
at  once  inflame  and  chdstise  the  imagination.  Such 
an  impression  as  this  gives  an  immediate  ambition 
to  deserve,  in  order  to  please.  This  cause  and  effect 
are  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Dry  den  in  the  fable 
of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  has  represented 
Cymon  so  stupid,  that 

*  He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought ; ' 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene,  and 
shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  excellently,  that  it 
appears  as  natural  as  wonderful : 

'  It  happen^  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  greenwood-shade  he  took  his  way ; 
His  quarter-staflf,  which  he  cou'd  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought. 

'•  By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained, 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  e2q)ress'd. 
Not  more  distingubh'd  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  e'en  in  slumber  a  superior  grace ; 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr ; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  streams  continue  her  repose. 
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*"  The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stapid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouths,  that  testify'd  surprise ; 
FizM  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight : 
Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  8ta£^ 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmMng  sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence : 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known, 
By  his  clown-accent,  and  his  country-tone.' 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be  excepted 
against,  as  the  creation  of  that  great  master  Mr. 
Dryden,  and  not  an  account  of  what  has  really  ever 
happened  in  the  world,  I  shall  give  you  verbatim 
the  epistle  of  an  enamoured  footman  in  the  country 
to  his  mistress.  Their  surnames  shall  not  be  insert- 
ed, because  their  passion  demands  a  greater  respect 
than  is  due  to  their  quality.  James  is  servant  in  a 
great  family,  and  Elizabeth  waits  upon  the  daughter 
of  one  as  numerous,  some  miles  oflF  her  lover.  James, 
before  he  beheld  Betty,  was  vain  of  his  strength, 
a  rough  wrestler,  and  quaxrelsome  cudgel-player ; 
Betty,  a  public  dancer  at  maypoles,  a  romp  at  stool- 
ball  :  he  always  following  idle  women,  she  playing 
among  the  peasants ;  he  a  country  bully,  she  a  coun- 
try coquette.  But  love  has  made  her  constantly  in 
her  mistress's  chamber,  where  the  young  lady  grati- 
fies a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  by  making  Betty 
talk  of  James ;  and  James  is  become  a  constant  wait- 
er near  his  master's  apartment,  in  reading  as  well 
as  he  can,  romances.  I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is, 
who  it  seems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry 
message  which  gave  occasion  to  what  follows : 

«T0  ELIZABETH. 
'my  dear  BETTY,  *^*y  ^^  ^'^^^' 

'  Remember  your  bleeding  lover,  who  lies 
bleeding  at  the  wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows 
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he  borrowed  at  the  eyea  of  Venus,  which  is  your 
sweet  person. 

'  Nay  more,  with  the  token  you  sent  me  for  my 
love  and  service  offered  to  your  sweet  person ;  which 
was  your  base  respects  to  my  ill  conditions ;  when, 
alas !  there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  but  quite  con- 
trary ;  all  love  and  purity,  especially  to  your  sweet 
person ;  but  all  this  I  take  as  a  jest. 

^But  the  sad  and  dismal  news  which  Molly 
brought  me  staruck  me  to  the  heart,  which  was  it 
seems,  and  is,  your  ill  conditions  for  my  love  and 
respects  to  you. 

'  For  she  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times  to  you, 
you  would  not  speak  with  me,  which  words  I  am 
sure  is  a  great  grief  to  me. 

*  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permitted  to 
your  sweet  company,  and  to  have  the  happiness  of 
speaking  with  your  sweet  person,  I  beg  the  favour 
of  you  to  accept  of  this  my  secret  mind  and  thoughts, 
which  hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which  if 
you  do  not  accept,  I  believe  will  go  nigh  to  break 
my  heart. 

'  For  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above  all  the 
beauties  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life. 

'  The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's  daugh- 
ter, the  Londoner  that  is  come  down  to  marry  her, 
sat  in  the  arbour  most  part  of  last  night  Oh,  dear 
Betty,  must  the  nightingales  sing  to  those  who  mar- 
ry for  money,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers  I  Oh,  my 
dear  Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night  where  we 
used  to  do  in  the  wood ! 

'  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blessing 
of  kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the 
happiness  of  kissing  your  fair  hand,  with  a  few  lines 
from  your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  you  please 

vou  I. — 28 
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or  think  fit.     I  believe,  if  time  would  permit  me,  I 

could  write  all  day ;  but  the  time  being  short,  and 

paper  little,  no  more  from  your  never-failing  lover 

till  death, 

'James .'* 

Poor  James !  since  his  time  and  paper  were  so 
short,  I  that  have  more  than  I  can  use  well  of  both^ 
will  put  the  sentiments  of  his  kind  letter  (the  style 
of  which  seems  to  be  confused  with  scraps  he  had 
got  in  hearing  and  reading  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand) into  what  he  meant  to  express. 

'  DEAR  CREATURE, 

'  Can  you,  then,  neglect  him  who  has  forgot 
all  his  recreations  and  enjoyments,  to  pine  away  his 
life  in  thinking  of  you  ?  when  I  do  so,  you  appear 
more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the  most 
beautiful  description  that  ever  was  made  of  her.  All 
this  kindness  you  return  with  an  accusation,  that  I 
do  not  love  you :  but  the  contrary  is  so  manifest, 
that  I  cannot  think  you  in  earnest.  But  the  certain- 
ty given  me  in  your  message  by  Molly,  that  you  do 
not  love  me,  is  what  robs  me  of  all  comfort.     She 

*■  This  man's  name  was  James  Hint  He  was  a  servant  to  the  Hon. 
Edward  Wortley,  Esq ;  and  in  delivering  a  parcel  of  letters  to  his  master, 
gave  by  mistake  this  letter,  which  he  had  just  prepared  for  his  sweetheart, 
and  kept  in  its  stead  one  of  his  master's.  He  quickly  returned  to  rectify 
the  blunder,  but  it  was  too  late.  Unfortunately  the  letter  to  Betty  was 
the  first  that  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  indulged  his  curios- 
ity in  reading  tlie  love-tale  of  his  enamoured  footman.  James  requested  to 
have  it  returned  in  vain.  *No,  James;'  said  his  master,  *you  shall  be  a 
great  man,  and  this  letter  must  appear  in  the  Spectator.' 

James  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  Betty's  ill-conditions,  and  obtain- 
ed her  consent  to  marry  him ,  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  her 
sudden  death.  James  Hirst,  soon  after,  from  his  regard  and  love  for  Betty, 
married  her  sister,  and  died  about  the  year  1791,  by  Pcnnistone,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds.  Betty's  sister  and  successor  was 
probably  the  Molly  who  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the  angry  message 
which  occasioned  the  preceding  letter. 
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says  you  will  not  see  me :  if  you  can  have  so  much 
cruelty,  at  least  write  to  me,  that  I  may  kiss  the  im- 
pression made  by  your  fair  hand.  I  love  you  above 
all  things,  and,  in  my  condition,  what  you  look  upon 
with  indiflference  is  to  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure 
or  pain.  Our  young  lady,  and  a  fine  gentleman  from 
London,  who  are  to  marry  for  mercenary  ends,  walk 
about  our  gardens,  and  hear  the  voice  of  evening 
nightingales,  as  if  for  fashion  sake  they  courted 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard  lovers  do 
so.  Oh  Betty !  could  I  hear  these  rivulets  murmur, 
and  birds  sing,  while  you  stood  near  me,  how  little 
sensible  should  I  be  that  we  are  both  servants,  that 
there  is  any  thing  on  earth  above  us !  Oh !  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till  death  itself 

James. 

N.  B.  By  the  words  ill-condition,  James  meana 
— ^in  a  woman,  coquetry;  in  a  man,  inconstancy. 
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— OenoB  Immortale  manet,  maltosqne  per  annos 
But  fortana  domiUf  ot  avi  namerantQr  aToram;- 

YiBO.  Oeorg.  It.  20& 
Th*  immortal  line  in  sare  sacceaslon  reigns, 
The  fortane  of  the  family  remains, 
And  g^ndsiro^s  grandsons  the  long  list  contains. 


Having  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  seve- 
ral extraordinary  clubs  both  ancient  and  modern,  I 
did  not  design  to  have  troubled  him  with  any  more 
narratives  of  this  nature  ;  but  I  have  lately  received 
information  of  a  club,  which  I  can  call  neither  an- 
cient nor  modern,  that  I  dare  say  wilT  be  no  less 

7  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  Noe.  6,  or  4,  on  the  signature  R. 
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surprising  to  my  reader  than  it  was  to  myself ;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the  public  aa 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  its  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  tradesman  who 
is  related  to  him,  after  having  represented  him  as  a 
very  idle  worthless  fellow,  who  neglected  his  family 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to 
conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Everlasting  club.  So  very  ocjd  a  title  raised  my  cu- 
riosity  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  had 
such  a  sounding  name ;  upon  which  my  friend  gave 
me  the  following  account : 

The  Everlasting  club  consists  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, who  divide  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  among 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  club  sits  day  and 
night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another ;  no  party 
presuming  to  rise  tiU  they  are  relieved  by  those  who 
are  in  course  to  succeed  them.  By  this  means  a 
member  of  the  Everlasting  club  never  wants  com- 
pany ;  for  though  he  is  not  upon  duty  himself,  he  is 
sure  to  find  some  who  are ;  so  that  if  he  be  disposed 
to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening^s  draught,  or 
a  bottle  after  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds 
a  knot  of  friends  to  his  mind. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  steward  never 
dies ;  for  as  they  succeed  one  another  by  way  of  ro- 
tation, no  man  is  to  quit  the  great  elbow-chair  which 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  tiU  his  successor 
is  in  readiness  to  fill  it ;  insomuch  that  there  has  not 
been  a  aede  vacante  in  the  memory  of  man. 

This  club  was  instituted  towards  the  end  (or,  as 
some  of  them  say,  about  the  middle)  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  continued  without  interruption  tiU  the  time  of 
the  jgp:e9A  fire ,"  which  burnt  them  out,  and  dispersed 

*  Anno  1666. 
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them  for  several  weeks.  The  steward  at  that  time 
maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to  have  been 
blown  up  with  a  neighbouring  house  (which  was 
demolished  in  order  to  stop  the  fire) ;  and  would  not 
leave  the  chair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the 
bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  repeated  direc- 
tions from  the  club  to  withdraw  himself.  This  stew- 
ard is  frequently  talked  of  in  the  club,  and  looked 
upon  by  every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man  than 
the  famous  captain  tnentioned  in  my  lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  because  he  would  not  quit 
it  without  orders.  It  is  said  that  towards  the  close 
of  1700,  being  the  great  year  of  Jubilee,  the  club  had 
it  under  consideration  whether  they  should  break  up 
or  continue  their  session ;  but  after  many  speeches 
and  debates,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  sit  out  the 
other  century.  This  resolution  passed  in  a  general 
dub  nemine  coniradicente. 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  institution 
and  continuation  of  the  Everlasting  club,  I  should  here 
endeavour  to  say  something  of  the  manners  and  char- 
acters of  its  several  members,  which  I  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  the  best  light  I  have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general,  that,  since 
their  first  institution,  they  have  smoked  fifty  tons  of 
tobacco,  drank  thirty  thousand  butts  of  ale,  one 
thousand  hogsheads  of  red  port,  two  hundred  bar- 
rels of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer.  There 
has  been  likewise  a  great  consumption  of  card&  It 
is  also  said  that  they  observe  the  law  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  club,*  which  orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept 
in  (focus  perennie  estd)^  as  well  for  the  convenience 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  dampness  of  the 

»  See  the  Leges  Convivales  of  Hub  clab^  in  Langbaine's  laves  of  Eng- 
lish Poet«»  Ac — ^Art  Ben  Jonsoo. 
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club-room.  They  have  an  old  woman  in  the  nature 
of  a  vestal,  whose  business  it  is  to  cherish  and  per- 
petuate the  fire  which  bums  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  has  seen  the  glass-house  fires  in  and 
out  above  an  hundred  times. 

The  Everlasting  club  treats  all  other  clubs  with 
an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks  even  of  the  Kit-Cat 
and  October  as  a  couple  of  upstarts.  Their  ordi- 
nary discourse  (as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  adventures  as 
have  passed  in  their  own  assembly ;  of  members 
who  have  taken  the  glass  in  their  turns  for  a  week 
together,  without  stirring  out  of  the  club ;  of  others 
who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a  sitting ;  of 
others  who  have  not  missed  their  morning's  draught 
for  twenty  years  together.  Sometimes  they  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  run  of  ale  in  king  Charles's  reign : 
and  sometimes  reflect  with  astonishment  upon  games 
at  whist,  which  have  been  miraculously  recovered 
by  members  of  the  society,  when  in  all  human  pro- 
bability the  case  was  desperate. 

They  delight  in  several  old  catches,  which  they 
sing  at  all  hours  to  encourage  one  another  to  moist- 
en their  clay,  and  grow  immortal  by  drinking ;  with 
many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the  like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in  a  year,  at 
which  times  they  fill  up  vacancies,  appoint  waiters, 
confirm  the  old  fire-maker  or  elect  a  new  one,  settle 
contributions  for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the  whole  club 
twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk  with  the  gi-and- 
fethers  of  some  of  the  present  sitting  members. 

C.^ 

^  Bj  Addison,  dated,  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Nos.  7, 
221,  and  note. 
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No.  73.    THURSDAY,  Mat  24, 1711. 

— ODea,oertA! 

Ynto.  JUL  L  881 
O  soddeflil  tn  no  leas  700  seeoi* 

It  is  very  strange  to  consider,  that  a  creature  like 
man,  who  is  sensible  of  so  many  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  should  be  actuated  by  a  love  of 
fame :  that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection  and  mis- 
ery, should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  make  themselves  objects  of  admira- 
tion. 

But  notwithstanding  man^s  essential  perfection 
is  but  very  little,  his  comparative  perfection  may  be 
very  considerable.  If  he  looks  upon  himself  in  an 
abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but 
if  he  considers  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he 
may  find  occasion  of  glorying,  if  not  in  his  own 
virtues,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  another's  imperfec- 
tions. This  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  reflections 
of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours 
to  shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  outshine  others. 
The  first  is  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own  infir- 
mities, the  last  is  lifted  up  by  the  discovery  of  those 
which  he  observes  in  other  men.  The  wise  man 
considers  what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he 
abounds  in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains 
his  own  approbation,  and  the  fool  when  he  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  absurd  this  pas- 
sion for  admiration  may  appear  in  such  a  creature 
as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  discouraged ;  since  it 
often  produces  very  good  effects,  not  only  as  it  re- 
strains him  from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and 
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contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him  to  axjtions  which 
are  great  and  glorious.  The  principle  may  be  de- 
fective  or  faulty,  but  the  consequences  it  produces 
are  so  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it 
ought  not  to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  men  of  the  great- 
est and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the  most  actuated 
by  ambition ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  two  sexes,  I 
believe  we  shall  find  this  principle  of  action  stronger 
in  women  than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  praise  which  is  so  very  vehe- 
ment in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excellent  effects  in 
women  of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired  for  that 
only  which  deserves  admiration :  and  I  think  we 
may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to  them,  that 
many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely  greater  re- 
gard to  their  honour,  than  what  we  find  in  the  gen- 
eraUty  of  our  own  sex.  How  many  instances  have 
we  of  chastity,  fidelity,  devotion!  How  many  la- 
dies distinguish  themselves  by  the  education  of 
their  children,  care  of  their  families,  and  love  of 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  qualities  and 
achievements  of  womankind  I  as  the  making  of  war, 
the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  administration  of 
justice,  are  those  by  which  men  grow  famous,  and 
get  themselves  a  name. 

But  as  this  passion  for  admiration,  when  it  works 
according  to  reason,  improves  the  beautifdl  part  of 
our  species  in  every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  so  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them  when  it  is  govern- 
ed by  vanity  and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore 
here  to  say,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex, 
whom  for  certain  reasons,  which  the  reader  will 
hereafter  see  at  large,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the 
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name  of  idols.  An  idol  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
adorning  of  her  person.  You  see  in  every  posture 
of  her  body,  air  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head, 
that  it  is  her  business  and  employment  to  gain  ador- 
ers. For  this  reason  your  idols  appear  in  all  public 
places  and  assemblies,  in  order  to  seduce  men  to 
their  worship.  The  play-house  is  very  frequently 
filled  with  idols ;  several  of  them  are  carried  in  pro- 
cession every  evening  about  the  ring,  and  several 
of  them  set  up  their  worship  even  in  churches. 
They  are  to  be  accosted  in  the  language  proper  to 
tJie  Deity.  Life  and  death  are  in  their  power ;  joys 
of  heaven,  and  pains  of  hell,  are  at  their  disposal: 
paradise  is  in  their  arms,  and  eternity  in  every  mo- 
ment  that  you  are  present  with  them.  Raptures, 
transports,  and  ecstacies,  are  the  rewards  which 
they  confer :  sighs  and  tears,  prayers  and  broken 
hearts,  are  the  offerings  which  are  paid  to  them. 
Their  smiles  make  men  happy ;  their  frowns  drive 
them  to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under  this  head, 
that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art  of  Love  is  a  kind  of 
heathen  ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  are  made  use  of  to  an  idol. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  reckon  up  these 
different  kinds  of  idols,  as  Milton's  was  to  number 
those  that  were  known  in  Canaan,  and  the  lands  ad- 
joining. Most  of  them  are  worshipped,  like  Moloch, 
in  fires  and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love 
to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed,  and  shedding 
their  blood  for  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the  idol 
in  the  Apocrypha,  must  have  treats  and  collations 
prepared  for  them  every  night.  It  has  indeed  been 
known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used  by  their 
incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chinese  idols,  who  are 
whipped  and  scourged  when  they  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  them. 
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I  must  here  observe,  that  those  idolaters  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  idols  I  am  here  speaking 
of,  differ  very  much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idolaters. 
For  as  others  fall  out  because  they  worship  different 
idols,  these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they  worship 
the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  idol  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  idolater ;  as  the  one  de- 
sires to  confine  the  idol  to  himself,  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  multiply  adorers. 
This  humour  of  an  idol  is  prettily  described  in  a  tale 
of  Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting  at 
a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about  her,  who 
are  all  of  them  courting  her  favour,  and  paying  their 
adorations.  She  smiled  upon  one,  drank  to  another, 
and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was  under  the 
table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the  old  bard, 
do  you  think  was  the  favourite  ?  In  troth,  says  he, 
not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  idol  in  Chaucer,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda,  one  of  the 
greatest  idols  among  the  moderns.  She  is  worship- 
ped once  a  week  by  candle-light,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  congregation,  generally  called  an  assembly. 
Some  of  the  gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour 
to  plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she  sits  in  form 
with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning  about  her.  To  en- 
courage the  zeal  of  her  idolaters,  she  bestows  a  mark 
of  her  favour  upon  every  one  of  them,  before  they 
go  out  of  her  presence.  She  asks  a  question  of  one, 
tells  a  story  to  another,  glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third, 
takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  fourth,  lets  her  fan 
drop  by  accident  to  give  the  fifth  an  occasion  of 
taking  it  up.  In  short,  every  one  goes  away  satis- 
fied with  his  success,  and  encouraged  to  renew  his 
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devotions  on  the  same  canonical  hour  that  day  sev- 
ennight. 

An  idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
causes.  Marriage  in  particular  is  a  kind  of  counter- 
apotheosis,  or  a  deification  inverted. — When  a  man 
becomes  familiar  with  his  goddess,  she  quickly  sinks 
into  a  woman. 

Old  age  is  likewise  a  great  decay er  of  your  idol. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a  more  unhappy  being 
than  a  superannuated  idol,  especially  when  she  has 
contracted  such  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  only  grace- 
ful when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Considering  therefore  that  in  these  and  many 
other  cases  the  woman  generally  outlives  the  idol,  I 
must  return  to  the  moral  of  this  paper,  and  desire 
my  fair  readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their 
passion  for  being  admired ;  in  prder  to  which,  they 
must  endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  objects  of 
a  reasonable  and  lasting  admiration.  This  is  not  to 
be  hoped  for  from  beauty,  or  dress,  or  fashion,  but 
from  those  inward  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be 
defaced  by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  appear  most 
amiable  to  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with 
them,  C.» 


No.  74.    FBIDAY,  May  25,  1711. 

—Pendent  open  ioterrapta^ 

Yna.  Ma.  iv.  88. 
The  works  onflniahM  and  neglected  He. 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  ^  I  gave  some  general 
instances  of  those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the 

«  By  Addison,  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Na  7. 
•i  Spect  No.  70. 
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reader  in  the  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase ;  I  shall  here, 
according  to  my  promise,  be  more  particular,  and 
show  that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  extremely 
natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  simpli- 
city  which  we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
poets :  for  which  reason  I  shall  quote  several  pas- 
sages of  it,  in  which  the  thought  is  altogether  the 
same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of  the 
jEneid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that 
the  poet  (whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any 
imitation  of  those  passages,  but  that  he  was  directed 
to  them  in  general  by  the  same  kind  of  poetical 
genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after  nature. 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical 
turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleas- 
ed the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers ;  but  it  would 
never  have  become  the  delight  of  the  common  people, 
nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that  can 
have  this  effect,  and  please  those  tastes  which  are 
the  most  unprejudiced,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must 
however  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  so  great  an  au- 
thority as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment 
which  he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil 
apparel  of  this  antiquated  song ;  for  there  are  sev- 
eral parts  in  it  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
language  is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonorous;* 
at  least,  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous  than 
many  of  the  poets  made  use  of  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or 
the  expression  in  that  stanza, 

•  See  Dr.  BlackwelVs  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  se- 
cond edit  8yo.  1786,  sect  y.  p.  69,  60. 
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'  To  driye  the  deer  with  hoand  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  hig  way! 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  imboni 
The  hunting  of  that  day ! ' 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this 
battle  would  bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those 
who  were  born  immediately  after  the  battle,  and 
lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  those  also  who  perished 
in  future  battles  which  took  their  rise  from  this  quar- 
rel of  the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  an- 
cient poets. 

*'  Audiet  pngnas  yitio  parentnm 
Bara  juventus.^ 

Hob.  1  Od.  iL  28. 

Poeterity,  thinn'd  hy  their  finthers  crimes, 
Shall  read  with  grief,  the  story  of  their  times.' 

What  can  be  more  sounding  and  poetical,  or  resem- 
ble more  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  than 
the  following  stanzas  ? 

^  The  stout  earl  of  Northumberland 

A  Yow  to  God  did  m^e, 
His  pleasure  ia  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summer's  days  to  take. 

^  With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  ftill  well,  in  time  of  need, 
To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

'  The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods 

The  idmble  deer  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 
An  echo  shriU  did  make.' 

— 'Yocat  ingenti  damore  Oithieron, 
Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum: 
£t  vox  aasensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remu^t' 

QsoBG.  ill.  4S. 
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' CithflBron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 
Thy  honnds,  Taygetns,  open,  and  pnrene  the  prey : 
High  Epidauros  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam^d  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horses*  breed : 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound; 
For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagates  the  sound.* 

Dbtdkn. 

^Lo,  yonder  doth  earl  Douglas  come. 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 
All  marching  in  our  sight. 

^  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,'  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in 
these  two  last  verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situation, 
and  aflfords  a  couple  of  smooth  words  for  verse, 
the  reader  compares  the  foregoing  six  lines  of  the 
song  with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see  how 
much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil : 

*  Adversi  campo  apparent,  hastasque  reductis 
Protendunt  long^  dextris ;  et  spicula  vibrant : — 
Quique  altum  PraBneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabinad 
Junonis,  gelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hemica  saxa  colunt : — qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  TetriccB  horrentes  rapes,  montemque  Severum, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Forulosque  et  flumen  Himell® : 

Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt.* 

Ms,  xi.  606 ;  vii.  682,  712. 


'  Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  spears — 

Prajneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 

With  those  who  plow  Saturnia's  Gabine  land : 
Besides  the  succours  which  cold  Anien  yields ; 
The  rocks  of  Hernicus — besides  a  band. 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land- 


And  inonntaineers  that  from  Severus  came : 

And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica ; 

And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way, 

And  where  Himella's  wanton  waters  play  : 

Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  that  lie 

By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli.*  Dbyden. 
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But  to  proceed : 

^£arl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 
Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.' 

^  Tnrnns  nt  antevolans  tardnm  prseoesserat  aginen,  &o. 
Vidisti,  quo  Tumus  equo,  quibus  ibat  in  armis. 
Aureus.*—  Ms.  ix.  47,  269. 

'  Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows, 

Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

*They  clos'd  full  fast  on  evVy  side, 
No  slackness  there  was  found  ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

^  With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 
A  deep  and  deadly  blow.* 

-^neas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an 
unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 

Ecce  viro  stridens  alls  allapsa  sagitta  est, 

Incertum  quft  pulsa  manu.' —  Ms.  xii.  818. 

^  Thus,  while  he  spake,  unmindful  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince  ; 
But  whether  from  an  human  hand  it  came. 
Or  hostile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame.*         Dbtden. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are 
none  more  beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas, 
which  have  a  great  force  and  spirit  in  them,  and  are 
filled  with  very  natural  circumstances.  The  thought 
in  the  third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
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poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  in 
Homer  or  in  VirgU  : 

*'  So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die, 
Whose  courage  none  ooold  stain ; 
An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  earl  was  sMn. 

^  He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 
Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

'  Against  sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
The  grey-goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart  blood  was  wet. 

'  This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  ev'ning  bell 
The  battle  scarce  was  done.' 

One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  slain,  the  author  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
greatest  ancient  poets,  not  only  in  giving  a  long  list 
of  the  dead,  but  by  diversifying  it  with  little  charac- 
ters of  particular  persons. 

'  And  with  earl  Douglas  there  was  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Oharles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fiy : 

'  Sir  Oharles  Murrel  of  RatcUff  too. 

His  sister's  son  was  he : 
Sir  David  Lamb  so  well  esteemed. 
Yet  saved  could  not  be.' 

The  familiar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  description ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
mention  this  part  of  the  poem  but  to  show  the  natu- 
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ral  cast  of  thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two 
last  verses  look  almost  like  a  translation  of  YirgiL 

— ^  Oadit  et  Riphetis  Jostissimna  iiniis 

Qui  foit  in  Teucris,  et  Beryantissimna  esqai, 

Diis  aliter  visam  est.* —  Ma,  ii.  426. 

*  Then  Ripheos  fell  in  the  nneqoal  fight, 
Jnst  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right : 
Heaven  thought  not  so.'  Dbtdbn. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Withering- 
ton's  behaviour  is  in  the  same  manner  particularized 
very  artfully,  as  the  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that 
account  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle ;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little  buffoon 
readers  (who  have  seen  that  passage  ridiculed  in 
Hudibras)  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it : 
for  which  reason  I  dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it. 

*  Then  stept  a  gallant  'squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  oar  king  for  shame, 

*  That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on.' 

We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiment  in  Virgil 

*  Non  pudet,  O  Rutuli,  cunctis  pro  talibus  unam 

Objeotare  animam?  numerone  an  viribus  eoqui 

Non  sumus? ' — 

Ms,  zii.  229. 

'  For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  ezpos'd  for  all,  in  single  fight? 
Oan  we  before  the  face  of  heav'n  confess 
Our  courage  colder  or  our  numbers  less  ? ' 

DSTDXET. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  moving,  than  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour 

VOL.  1. — 29 
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of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this 
fatal  day? 

*'  Next  day  did  many  widows  come 
Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 
Bat  all  would  not  prevail. 

'  Their  bodies  bathM  in  pnrple  blood, 
They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 
When  they  were  clad  in  day.' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  poem,  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  subject,  are  always  simple, 
and  sometimes  exquisitely  noble ;  that  the  language 
is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written 
with  a  true  poetical  spirit. 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  man- 
ner, which  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether 
writers  or  readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste 
of  so  many  ages,  and  have  pleased  the  readers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardon  for 
such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations ;  which  I  should 
not  have  made  use  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own 
judgment  would  have  looked  too  singular  on  such  a 
subject,  had  not  I  supported  it  by  the  practice  and 
authority  of  Virgil.  C 

*«*  Drury-lane,  May  25.  Love  for  Love.  Ben  by  Mr.  Doggett ;  An- 
gelica, Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Sir  S.  Legend,  Mr.  Estcoart ;  Valentine,  Mr.  Wilks ; 
Scandal,  Mr.  Booth ;  Tattle,  Mr.  Cibber ;  Foresight^  Mr.  Johnson ;  Trap- 
land,  Mr.  Norris ;  Jeremy,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mrs.  Foresight^  Mn.  Rogers ;  Mrs. 
Frail,  Mn.  Porter;  Nurse,  Mra  Willis;  Miss  Prue,  Mrs.  Bicknell. — Speot 
in  folia 

ft 

t  By  Addison,  dated  from  Chelsea.    See  final  note  to  Na  7 
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No.  75.    SATURDAY,  Mat  26,  1711. 

Omnis  Alistippiim  deooit  color  et  sUtos  et  na. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  xtU.  S8. 
An  fortoDO  fitted  AristlppiiB  well 

CUEBOH. 

It  is  with  some  mortification  that  I  suffered  the  rail- 
lery of  a  fine  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling, 
in  one  of  my  papers,*  Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was 
80  unmerciful  as  to  take  advantage  of  my  invincible 
taciturnity,  and  on  that  occasion  with  great  freedom 
to  consider  the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  gesture 
of  him  who  could  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  of 
gallantry.  She  is  full  of  motion,  janty  and  lively  in 
her  impertinence,  and  one  of  those  that  commonly 
pass  among  the  ignorant  for  persons  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  humour.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Fop- 
ling  in  her  hand,  and  after  she  had  said  it  was  happy 
for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a  creature  as  Do- 
rimant now  living,  she  began  with  a  theatrical  air 
and  tone  of  voice  to  read,  by  way  of  triumph  over 
me,  some  of  his  speeches.  '  'Tis  she !  that  lovely 
air,  that  easy  shape,  those  wanton  eyes,  and  all  those 
melting  charms  about  her  mouth,  which  Medley 
spoke  of;  I'll  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in  for  a 
prize  with  my  friend  Bellair.' 

^  In  love  the  victors  from  the  vfuiqnishM  fly ; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  porsae  that  die.' 

Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  she  reads  alternately, 
and  speaks, 

^  And  yon  and  Loveit  to  her  cost  shall  find 
I  &thom  all  the  depths  of  woman-kind.' 

«  Spect  Ka  6& 
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Oh  the  fine  gentleman !  But  here,  continues  she,  is 
the  passage  I  admire  most,  where  he  begins  to  tease 
Loveit,  and  mimic  sir  Fopling.  Oh  the  pretty  satire, 
in  his  resolving  to  be  a  coxcomb  to  please,  since 
noise  and  nonsense  have  such  powerful  charms. 


^  I,  that  I  may  sucoessfid  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love.' 


Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild  and  gaj 
is  that  I 

'  The  wise  will  find  a  diffrence  in  onr  fate. 
Ton  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  estate.* 

It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavour  for  a 
man  of  my  temper  to  offer  any  opposition  to  so  nim- 
ble  a  speaker  as  my  fair  enemy  is ;  but  her  discourse 
gave  me  very  many  reflections,  when  I  had  left  her 
company.  Among  others,  I  could  not  but  consider 
with  some  attention,  the  false  impressions  the  gene- 
rality (the  fair  sex  more  especially)  have  of  what 
should  be  intended,  when  they  say  a  '  fine  gentle- 
man ; '  and  could  not  help  revolving  that  subject  in 
my  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of 
that  character  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  for  any  actions  which  are  disagreeable  to 
those  maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  standards  of  be- 
haviour, in  the  country  wherein  he  lives.  What  is 
opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  car- 
riage of  a  well-bred  man.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  explain 
myself  enough  on  this  subject,  when  I  called  Dori- 
mant  a  clown,  and  made  it  an  instance  of  it,  that  he 
called  the  orange  wench,  Double-Tripe:  I  should 
have  showed  that  humanity  obliges  a  gentleman  to 
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give  no  part  of  human-kind  reproach,  for  what  they, 
whom  they  reproach,  may  possibly  have  in  common 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  worthy  amongst  us. 
When  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed 
himself  clean  to  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of  our 
minds  certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of 
our  bodies.  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupted 
imagination,  is  a  much  greater  offence  against  the 
conversation  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  negligence  of 
dress  imaginable.  But  this  sense  of  the  matter  is  so 
far  from  being  received  among  people  even  of  con- 
dition,  that  Vocifer  passes  for  a  fine  gentleman.  He 
is  loud,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious 
by  turns,  just  as  a  little  understanding  and  great  im- 
pudence prompt  him  at  the  present  moment.  He 
passes  among  the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a  man 
of  wit,  because  he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He  contra- 
dicts with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a  certain  suffi- 
ciency, in  professing  such  or  such  a  thing  is  above  his 
capacity.  What  makes  his  character  the  pleasanter 
is,  that  he  is  a  professed  deluder  of  women ;  and  be- 
cause the  empty  coxcomb  has  no  regard  to  any  thing 
that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  I  have  heard 
an  unmarried  lady  of  fortune  say,  It  is  a  pity  so  fine 
a  gentleman  as  Vocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist  The 
crowds  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures,  that  infest 
all  places  of  assembling,  every  reader  will  have  in 
his  eye  from  his  own  observation ;  but  would  it  not 
be  worth  considering  what  sort  of  figure  a  man  who 
formed  himself  upon  those  principles  among  us, 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and 
religion,  would  make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several 
duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus.     All  the  under 
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parts  of  his  behaviour,  and  such  as  are  exposed  to 
common  observation,  have  their  rise  in  him  from 
great  and  noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken  ex- 
pectation of  another  life  makes  him  become  this ; 
humanity  and  good-nature,  fortified  by  the  sense  of 
virtue,  has  the  same  effect  upon  him,  as  the  neglect 
of  all  goodness  has  upon  many  othera  Being  firm- 
ly established  in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  cer- 
tain inattention  which  makes  men's  actions  look  easy, 
appears  in  him  with  greater  beauty  :  by  a  thorough 
contempt  of  little  excellencies,  he  is  perfectly  master 
of  them.  This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no 
necessity  of  studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this  pecu- 
liar distinction,  that  his  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  con- 
sidering this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think  to 
reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  doing  all  things  with  a  graceful  unconcern, 
and  a  gentleman-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does  not 
behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  perplexing  state, 
made  up  of  trifling  pleasures  and  great  anxieties ; 
but  sees  it  in  quite  another  light;  his  griefs  are 
momentary,  and  his  joys  immortal.  Reflection  upon 
death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resigning 
every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a  short  night 
followed  by  an  endless  day.  What  I  would  here 
contend  for  is,  that  the  more  virtuous  the  man  is,  the 
nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the  character  of  gen- 
teel and  agreeable.  A  man,  whose  fortune  is  plenti- 
ful, shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and  confidence 
in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that  is  under  wants  and 
difficulties  cannot  assume.  It  is  thus  with  the  state 
of  the  mind ;  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the 
everlasting  rules  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have 
something  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in  his  words  and 
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actions,  that  every  circumstance  must  become  him. 
The  change  of  persons  or  things  around  him  does  not 
at  all  alter  his  situation,  but  he  looks  disinterested 
in  the  occurrences  with  which  others  are  distracted, 
because  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  maintain 
an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoyments. 
In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  is  to  be  a  gener- 
ous and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a  man  so 
much  in  constant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can  never  fail 
him,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  to  him 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  befall  him,  or 
else  He  on  whom  it  depends  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  have  befallen  him  at  all ! 

*,*  Dmrj-lane^  May  26u  Sir  Courtly  Nioe^  or  It  Cannot  Be.  Sir 
Courtly,  by  Mr.  Cibber;  Leonora^  by  Mrs.  Oldfield;  Lord  Belleguard,  by 
Mr.  Mills;  Surly,  by  Mr.  Keen;  Hothead,  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Crack,  by  Mr. 
Pinkethman ;  Testimony,  by  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  Violante,  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
ahaw. — Spect.  in  folio. 

Ibidem. — ^May  29,  a  comedy,  called  T^e  Gamester.  T^e  Gamester,  by 
Mr.  Mills;  Hector,  by  Mr.  Pack;  Sir  T.  Valere,  by  Mr.  Bullock;  The 
Marquis  of  Hazard,  by  Mr.  Bowen ;  Count  Cogedie,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun. ; 
Lady  Wealthy,  by  Mrs.  Porter ;  Angelica,  by  Mrs.  Bradshaw ;  Mrs.  Secu- 
rity, by  Mrs.  Willis;  Favourite  by  Mrs.  Mills;  and  Box-keeper  to  the 
Gaming-Table^  by  Mr.  Leigh. — Ibidem. 
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Ut  ta  foftnnsm,  sio  nos  te^  Gelse,  feremos. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  tUL  IT. 
As  joa  joux  ibitane  bear,  we  will  besr  joa. 

OuooB. 

There  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find  a  man  whom 
in  the  general  observation  of  his  carriage  you  take 
to  be  of  an  uniform  temper,  subject  to  such  unac- 

^  By  Steele.    See  fiual  note  to  Nob.  4  or  6. 
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countable  starts  of  humour  and  passion,  that  he  is  as 
much  unlike  himself,  and  differs  as  much  from  the 
man  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  any  two  distinct 
persons  can  differ  from  each  other.  This  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  forming  some  law  of  life  to  our- 
selves, or  fixing  some  notion  of  things  in  general, 
which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and  bodies.  The 
negligence  of  this  leaves  us  exposed  not  only  to  an 
unbecoming  levity  in  our  usual  conversation,  but 
also  to  the  same  instability  in  our  friendships,  inter- 
ests, and  alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spec- 
tator of  what  passes  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in 
commerces  of  any  consideration,  is  but  an  ill  judge 
of  the  secret  motions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  by 
what  degrees  it  is  actuated  to  make  such  visible  al- 
terations in  the  same  person :  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  effect  of 
such  inconsistencies,  in  the  behaviour  of  men  of  the 
world,  the  speculation  must  be  in  the  utmost  degree 
both  diverting  and  instructive ;  yet  to  enjoy  such 
observations  in  the  highest  relish,  he  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  post  of  direction,  and  have  the  dealing 
of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I  have  therefore  been 
wonderfully  diverted  with  some  pieces  of  secret  his- 
tory which  an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent 
me  as  a  curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the  private 
life  of  Pharamond  of  France.  '  Pharamond,'  says 
my  author,  'was  a  prince  of  infinite  humanity  and 
generosity,  and  at  the  some  time  the  most  pleasant 
and  facetious  companion  of  his  time.  He  had  a  pe- 
culiar taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  unluckj' 
in  any  prince  but  himself;  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  exquisite  pleasure  in  conversation  but  among 
equals ;  and  would  pleasantly  bewail  himself  that  he 
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always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in 
France  that  could  never  get  into  company.  This 
turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  in  midnight  rambles, 
attended  only  with  one  person  of  his  bed-chamber. 
He  would  in  these  excursions  get  acquainted  with 
men  (whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try),  and  re- 
commend them  privately  to  the  particular  observa- 
tion of  his  first  minister.  He  generally  found  him- 
self neglected  by  his  new  acquaintance  as  soon  as 
they  had  hopes  of  growing  great ;  and  used  on  such 
occasions  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to 
tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves  in  their  high 
fortunes,  when  there  were  so  few  that  could  with 
constancy  bear  the  favour  of  their  very  creatures.' 
My  author  in  these  loose  hints  has  one  passage  that 
gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius 
of  Pharamond.  He  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had 
put  to  all  the  usual  proofs  he  had  made  of  those  he 
had  a  mind  to  know  thoroughly,  and  found  him  for 
his  purpose.  In  discourse  with  him  one  day,  he 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would 
satisfy  all  his  wishes.  The  prince  immediately  re- 
vealed himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spoke  to  him 
in  this  manner :  '  Sir,  you  have  twice  what  you  de- 
sired, by  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  but  look  to  it, 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  the  last  you 
shall  ever  receive.  I  from  this  moment  consider 
you  as  mine ;  and  to  make  you  truly  so,  I  give  you 
my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be  greater  or  less  than 
you  are  at  present.  Answer  me  not  (concluded  the 
prince  smiling),  but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put 
you  in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition ;  for  you 
have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.' 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and  bought 
a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  all 
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the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private  man,  and  a 
great  and  powerful  monarch.  He  gave  himself,  with 
his  companion,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant :  for 
he  punished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence  and  folly, 
not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour,  but  by  humour- 
ously  practising  upon  their  imaginations.  If  he  ob- 
served a  man  untractable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would 
find  an  opportunity  to  take  some  favourable  notice 
of  him,  and  render  him  insupportable.  He  knew  all 
his  own  looks,  words,  and  actions  had  their  interpre- 
tations :  and  his  friend  monsieur  Eucrate  (for  so  he 
was  called)  having  a  great  soul  without  ambition,  he 
could  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him,  and  fear 
no  artful  use  would  be  made  of  that  freedom.  It 
was  no  small  delight  when  they  were  in  private,  to 
reflect  upon  all  which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain  fool  of 
power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  court,  and 
with  one  whisper  make  him  despise  all  his  old  friends 
and  acquaintance.  He  was  come  to  that  knowledge 
of  men  by  long  observation,  that  he  would  profess 
altering  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  some  tempers, 
by  thrice  speaking  to  them.  As  fortune  was  in  his 
power,  he  gave  himself  constant  entertainment  in 
managing  the  mere  followers  of  it  witji  the  treat- 
ment they  deserved.  He  would,  by  a  skilful  cast 
of  his  eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  fellows,  who 
hated,  embrace  and  fall  upon  each  other's  neck  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  followed  their  real  in- 
clinations, and  intended  to  stifle  one  another.  When 
he  was  in  high  good  humour,  he  would  lay  the  scene 
with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  public  night  exercise  the 
passions  of  his  whole  court.  He  was  pleased  to  see 
an  haughty  beauty  watch  the  looks  of  the  man  she 
had  long  despised,  from  observation  of  his  being 
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taken  notice  of  by  Pharamond :  and  the  lover  con- 
ceive higher  hopes,  than  to  follow  the  woman  he 
was  dying  for  the  day  before.  In  a  court,  where 
men  speak  affection  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  dis- 
like in  the  faintest,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of  in- 
cidents to  see  disguises  thrown  aside  in  one  case,  and 
increased  on  the  other,  according  as  favour  or  dis- 
grace attended  the  respective  objects  of  men's  ap- 
probation or  disesteem.  Pharamond,  in  his  mirth 
upon  the  meanness  of  mankind,  used  to  say,  'As 
he  could  take  away  a  man's  five  senses,  he  could 
give  him  an  hundred.  The  man  in  disgrace  shall 
immediately  lose  all  his  natural  endowments,  and  he 
that  finds  favour  have  the  attributes  of  an  angel.' 
He  would  carry  it  so  far  as  to  say,  '  It  should  not  be 
only  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  lower  part  of  his 
court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall  think  thus  mean- 
ly or  greatly  of  themselves,  as  they  are  out  or  in 
the  good  graces  of  a  court' 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Phara- 
mond, must  have  pleasures  which  no  man  else  can 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave 
fortune  to  none  but  those  he  knew  could  receive  it 
without  transport.  He  made  a  noble  and  generous 
use  of  his  observations,  and  did  not  regard  his  minis- 
ters as  they  were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  they 
were  useful  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  means,  the 
king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  state ;  and  no 
man  had  a  participation  of  the  power,  who  had  not 
a  similitude  of  the  virtue  of  Pharamond.* 

i  See  Nob.  84^  97,  Ac.  ^  By  Steele.    See  No.  6,  adfinem. 
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No.  77.    TUESDAY,  Mat  29,  1711. 

Non  oonvivere  Uoet,  noo  mbe  tote 
Qalsqiuun  oat  tarn  propd  tam  proenlqoe  oobis. 

MiLBT.  Eplg.  L  87. 
What  oorrespondenoe  can  I  bold  with  yon, 
Who  aro  so  near,  and  yot  so  distant  too? 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those  sort  of 
men  who  are  very  often  absent  in  conversation,  and 
what  the  French  call  a  reveur  and  a  distrait  A 
little  before  our  club-time  last  night,  we  were  walk- 
ing together  in  Somerset-garden,  where  Will  had 
picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that  he 
said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  an  emi- 
nent virtuoso.  After  we  had  walked  some  time,  I 
made  a  full  stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west^ 
which  Will  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of  ask- 
ing what's  o'clock,  in  an  afternoon,  immediately 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told  me  we  had  seven  mi- 
nutes good.  We  took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when  to 
my  great  surprise  I  saw  him  squir  away  his  watch  a 
considerable  way  into  the  Thames,  and  with  great 
sedateness  in  his  looks  put  up  the  pebble  he  had  be- 
fore found,  in, his  fob.  As  I  have  naturally  an  aver- 
sion to  much  speaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the 
messenger  of  ill  news,  especially  when  it  comes  too 
late  to  be  useful,  I  left  him  to  be  convinced  of  his 
mistake  in  due  time,  and  continued  my  walk,  re- 
flecting on  these  little  absences  and  distractions  of 
mankind,  and  resolving  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design,  when  I 
considered  that  they  were  very  often  blemishes  in 
the  characters  of  men  of  excellent  sense ;  and  helped 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  proverb, 
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which  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  in  the  following 
lines: 

*  Great  wit  to  madness  sore  is  near  all jM, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.' 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  I  distin- 
guish a  man  who  is  absent  because  he  thinks  of 
something  else,  from  one  who  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is  too  innocent 
a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of;  but  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  former  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  ac- 
counted for  from  one  of  these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some  par- 
ticular science,  which  is  often  the  case  of  mathema- 
ticians and  other  learned  jnen ;  or  are  wholly  taken 
up  with  some  violent  passion,  such  as  anger,  fear, 
or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  object ; 
or,  lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  from  a  certain 
vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a  man's  temper,  which, 
while  it  raises  up  infinite  numbers  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  is  continually  pushing  it  on,  without  allowing 
it  to  rest  on  any  particular  image.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  such  a  man,  which  are  seldom  occasioned 
either  by  the  company  he  is  in,  or  any  of  those  ob- 
jects which  are  placed  before  him.  While  you 
fancy  he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an 
even  wager  that  he  is  solving  a  proposition  in  Eu- 
clid :  and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is  reading  the 
Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from  being  impossible  that  he 
is  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his 
country-house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 

>  'Nallam  magnam  iogenium  sine  miztura  dementiie. — Seneoa  I>o  Tran- 
quil. Anim.  cap.  xy. 
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pose  this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall  readily  confess 
that  I  once  laboured  under  the  same  infirmity  my- 
self. The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it,  was  a  firm 
resolution  to  learn  something  from  whatever  I  was 
obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of  thinking, 
if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he  may  strike 
somewhat  out  of  any  thing.  I  can  at  present  ob- 
serve those  starts  of  good  sense,  and  struggles  of 
unimproved  reason  in  the  conversation  of  a  clown, 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  most  shining  peri- 
ods of  the  most  finished  orator;  and  can  make  a 
shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  puppet-show  or 
an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always 
make  one  of  the  company  I  am  in ;  for,  though  I 
say  little  myself,  my  attention  to  others,  and  those 
nods  of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  unmerited, 
sufficiently  show  that  I  am  among  them.  Whereas 
Will  Honeycomb,  though  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is 
every  day  doing  and  saying  an  hundred  things, 
which  he  afterwards  confesses,  with  a  well-bred 
frankness,  were  somewhat  malrd-propoa^  and  unde- 
signed. 

I  chanced  the  other  day  to  get  into  a  coflFee-house 
where  Will  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  several  au- 
ditors whom  he  had  gathered  around  him,  and  was 
giving  them  an  account  of  the  person  and  character 
of  Moll  Hinton."  My  appearance  before  him  just 
put  him  in  mind  of  me,  without  making  him  reflect 
that  I  was  actually  present.  So  that  keeping  his 
eyes  full  upon  me,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  au- 
dience, he  broke  off  his  first  harangue,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus : — '  Why  now  there's  my  friend  (men- 
tioning me  by  name),  he  is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a 

"  '  Cett  une  jeune  beauti  de  Londres.*    Le  Spect.  torn,  i  IxL  disc  p. 
897,  note. 
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great  deal,  but  never  opens  his  mouth ;  I  warrant 
you  he  is  now  thrusting  his  short  face  into  some 
coflFee-house  about  'Change.  I  was  his  bail  in  the 
time  of  the  Popish-plot,  when  he  was  taken  up  for  a 
Jesuit.'  If  he  had  looked  on  me  a  little  longer,  he 
had  certainly  described  me  so  particularly,  without 
ever  considering  what  led  him  into  it,  that  the  whole 
company  must  necessarily  have  found  me  out ;  for 
which  reason,  remembering  the  old  proverb,  '  Out 
of  sight  out  of  mind,'  I  left  the  room;  and  upon 
meeting  him  an  hour  afterwards,  was  asked  by  him, 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  in  what  part  of 
the  world  I  lived,  that  he  had  not  seen  me  these 
three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of 
an  absent  .man  "  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  which 
he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance  ;  with 
the  heads  of  it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

'Menalcas,'  says  that  excellent  author,  'comes 
down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  out,  but 
shuts  it  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he  has  his 
night-cap  on ;  and,  examining  himself  farther,  finds 
that  he  is  but  half-shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his 
sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his  stockings  are  about 
his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is  over  his  breeches. 
When  he  is  dressed,  he  goes  to  court,  comes  into  the 
drawing-room,  and,  walking  bolt  upright  under  a 
branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  is  caught  up  by  one 
of  them,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  All  the 
courtiers  fall  a  laughing,  but  Menalcas  laughs  louder 
than  any  of  them,  and  looks  about  for  the  person 
that  is  the  jest  of  the  company.  Coming  down  to 
the  court  gate  he  finds  a  coach,  which,  taking  for  his 

■  '  On  dit  que  c^eat  le  feu  Camte  de  Branea9,—Yojez  Menagiana,  torn, 
il  p.  884,  (Sec    Le  Spectatear,  ut  iupra. 
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own,  he  whips  into  it,  and  the  coachman  drives  off, 
not  doubting  but  he  carries  his  master.  As  soon  as 
he  stops,  Menalcas  throws  himself  out  of  the  coach, 
crosses  the  court,  ascends  the  stair-case,  and  runs 
through  all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest  familiar- 
ity ;  reposes  himself  on  a  couch,  and  fancies  him- 
self at  home.  The  master  of  the  house  at  last  comes 
in :  Menalcas  rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him 
to  sit  down ;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks  again. 
The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired  and  amazed ; 
Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is  every  moment  in  hopes 
that  his  impertinent  guest  will  at  last  end  his  tedious 
visit.  Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly  un- 
deceived. 

'  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls 
for  a  full  glass  of  wine  and  water :  it  is  bis  turn  to 
throw ;  he  has  the  box  in  one  hand,  and  his  glass  in 
the  other ;  and  being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling 
to  lose  time,  he  swallows  down  both  the  dice,  and  at 
the  same  time  throws  his  wine  into  the  tables.  He 
writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the  sand  into  the  ink- 
bottle  ;  he  writes  a  second,  and  mistakes  the  super- 
scription. A  nobleman  receives  one  of  them,  and, 
upon  opening  it,  reads  as  follows :  *'  I  would  have 
you,  honest  Jack,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me  the  winter." 
His  farmer  receives  the  other,  and  is  amazed  to  see 
in  it,  "  My  lord,  I  received  your  grace's  com- 
mands, with  an  entire  submission  to — ^"  If  he  is  at 
an  entertainment,  you  may  see  the  pieces  of  bread 
continually  multiplying  around  his  plate.  It  is  true 
the  rest  of  the  company  want  it,  as  well  as  their 
knives  and  forks,  which  Menalcas  does  not  let  them 
keep  long.  Sometimes  in  a  morning  he  puts  his 
whole  family  in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes  out  with- 
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out  being  able  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner,  and 
for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  except  the  very  place  where  he  had  appointed 
to  be  upon  a  business  of  importance.  You  would 
often  take  him  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not ;  for  a 
fellow  quite  stupid,  for  he  hears  nothing ;  for  a  fool, 
for  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has  an  hundred  grimaces 
and  motions  with  his  head,  which  are  altogether  in- 
voluntary ;  for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upon 
you,  and  takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting  him.  The 
truth  on  it  is,  his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no 
use  of  them,  and  neither  sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor 
any  thing  else.  He  came  once  from  his  country- 
house,  and  his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him, 
and  succeeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his  throat, 
and  bid  him  deliver  his  purse ;  he  did  so,  and  com- 
ing home  told  his  friends  he  had  been  robbed ; 
they  desired  to  know  the  particulars.  "  Ask  my  ser- 
vants," says  Menalcas,  "for  they  were  with  me."  ' 

*«*  May  81,  Dnuy-lAna^  Hie  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal  The  Fair  Quaker, 
Mrs.  Stantlow ;  Commodore  flip,  Mr.  Leigh :  Beau  Mizen,  Mr.  Pack ; 
Cozen  Whistlebooby,  Mr.  Norris ;  T.  Cagg,  Mr.  Johnson ;  D.  Hammock, 
Mr.  Pinkethman ;  J.  Locker,  Mr.  Bullock ;  B.  Whipetafl^  Mr.  Bowen  ;  W. 
Swab,  Mr.  Burkhead  ;  J.  Bucket,  Mr.  Bullock :  Arabella,  Mrs.  Bradshaw ; 
Capt  Worthy,  Mr.  Booth ;  and  Rovewell,  by  Mr.  PoweU. — Spect  in  folia 
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Ciun  taUs sis,  uttnam  ooster  eases! 
Ooa^d  we  but  call  so  gnat  s  genius  ooxs  I 

The  following  letters  are  so  pleasant,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  the  reader  will  be  as  much  diverted  with 

•  By  Mr.  Eustace  BadgelL     Sm  ^«ot.  Na  566. 
VOL.  I. — 30 
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them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  day's 
entertainment,  but  taking  the  sentence  from  the  end 
of  the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  front 
of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I  wish  him  my 
companion  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he  invites 
me  to  be  his. 

'sir, 

'  I  SEND  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  inserted 

(if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it)  in  your  Spectators ; 
in  which  so  surprising  a  genius  appears,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  mankind  endeavours  to  get  somewhat 
into  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 

'As  to  the  Cambridge  aflFair,  the  humour  was 
reaUy  carried  on  in  the  way  I  describe  it.  How- 
ever, you  have  a  full  commission  to  put  out  or  in, 
and  to  do  whatever  you  think  fit  with  it.  I  have 
already  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  take  that 
liberty  with  some  things  I  have  before  sent  you. 
Go  on.  Sir,  and  prosper.     You  have  the  best  wishes 

of,  '  SIR, 

'  Your  very  affectionate, 

'  And  obliged  humble  servant'^ 

'MR.  SPECTATOR,  ^Cambridge. 

'  You  well  know  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  clear  titles,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  done 
in  the  proper  season ;  on  which  account,  this  is  to 
assure  you,  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was  insti- 
tuted originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the  merry  reign  of 
king  Charles  11.  As  in  great  bodies  of  men  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  members  enough  for  such  a  club, 

P  Probably  this  was  a  communication  from  Mr  Eusden,  of  Trinity  Col* 
lege  in  Cambridge.  See  Spect.  No.  655.  Perhaps  the  account  of  the 
Loungers  in  the  first  letter  received  from  Cambridge,  Spect.  No.  64^ 
was  a  contribution  from  the  same  writer,  and  one  of  the  things  with  which 
Steele  took  the  liberty  here  mentioned.    Site  Guard.  No.  164,  <Scc. 
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80  (I  remember)  it  was  then  feared,  upon  their  in- 
tention of  dining  together,  that  the  hall  belonging  to 
Clare-hall  (the  ugliest  then  in  the  town,  though  now 
the  neatest)  would  not  be  large  enough  handsomely 
to  hold  the  company.  Invitations  were  made  to 
great  numbers,  but  very  few  accepted  them  with- 
out much  dfficulty.  One  pleaded,  that  being  at 
London,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  lady  going  by  with 
a  great  belly  longed  to  kiss  him.  He  had  certainly 
been  excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that  in- 
deed one  in  London  did  pretend  she  longed  to  kiss 
him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pickpocket,  who  during 
his  kissing  her  stole  away  all  his  money.  Another 
would  have  got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin ;  but  it 
was  proved  upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming  into  a 
room,  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and  frightened  two 
children  into  fits.  A  third  alleged,  that  he  was  taken 
by  a  lady  for  another  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  university ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  the  lady  had  actually  lost  one  eye 
and  the  other  was  very  much  upon  the  decline.  A 
fourth  produced  letters  out  of  the  country  in  his 
vindication,  in  which  a  gentleman  offered  him  his 
daughter,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
with  a  good  fortune ;  but  it  was  made  appear,  that 
the  young  lady  was  amorous,  and  had  like  to  have 
run  away  with  her  father's  coachman,  so  that  it  was 
supposed  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in  love  with 
him  was  only  in  order  to  be  well  married.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  the  several  excuses  which  were 
made,  insomuch  that  some  made  as  much  interest  to 
be  excused,  as  they  would  from  serving  sheriff;  how- 
ever, at  last  the  society  was  formed,  and  proper 
officers  were  appointed,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  entertainment,  which  was  in  venison  season.     A 
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pleasant  fellow  of  King's  college  (commonly  called 
Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man  who  did 
not  pretend  to  get  ofiF)  was  nominated  for  chaplain ; 
and  nothing  was  wanted  but  some  one  to  sit  in  the 
elbow-chair,  by  way  of  president,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table ;  and  there  the  business  stuck,  for  there 
was  no  contention  for  superiority  there.  This  afifair 
made  so  great  a  noise,  that  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
Newmarket,  heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily 
and  graciously  to  say,  "  He  could  not  be  there  him- 
self, but  he  would  send  them  a  brace  of  bucks." 

*  I  would  desire  you.  Sir,  to  set  this  aflfair  in  a  true 
light,  that  posterity  may  not  be  misled  in  so  import- 
ant a  point :  for  when  the  wise  man  who  shall  write 
your  true  history  shall  acquaint  the  world  that  you 
had  a  diploma  sent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at  Oxford, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were  admitted  into  it, 
what  a  learned  war  will  there  be  among  future  cri- 
tics about  the  original  of  that  club,  which  both  uni- 
versities will  contend  so  warmly  for  ?  And  perhaps 
some  hardy  Cantabrigian  author  may  then  boldly  af- 
firm, that  the  word  Oxford  was  an  interpolation  of 
some  Oxonian  instead  of  Cambridge.  This  affair 
will  be  best  adjusted  in  your  lifetime ;  but  I  hope 
your  affection  to  your  moth^  will  not  make  you  par- 
tial to  your  aunt. 

'  To  tell  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion :  though  I  can- 
not find  any  ancient  records  of  any  acts  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Ugly  Faces,  considered  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity ;  yet,  in  a  private  one,  they  have  certainly  an- 
tiquity on  their  side.  I  am  persuaded  they  will 
hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungers,  and  the  Loun- 
gers are  of  the  same  standing  with  the  university 
itself. 

*  Though  we  well  know.  Sir,  you  want  no  motives 
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to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you,  that 
you  are  invited  to  be  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  safely  to  deliver 
this  as  the  wish  of  our  whole  university.' 

•  TO  MR  SPECTATOR. 

The  humble  Petdtion  of  WHO  and  WHICH, 

*  Showeth, 

'  That  your  poor  petitioners  being  in  a  for- 
lorn and  destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom  we 
should  apply  ourselves  for  relief,  because  there  is 
hardly  any  man  aJive  who  has  not  injured  us.  Nay, 
we  speak  it  with  sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we 
should  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last  of  all  man- 
kind, can  hardly  acquit  yourself  of  having  given  us 
some  cause  of  complaint.  We  are  descended  of 
ancient  families,  and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour 
many  years  till  the  jack-sprat  THAT  supplanted  us. 
How  often  have  we  found  ourselves  slighted  by  the 
clergy  in  their  pulpits  and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  ? 
Nay,  how  often  have  we  heard,  in  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  august  assemblies  in  the  universe,  to  our 
great  mortification,  these  words,  "That  that  that 
noble  lord  urged ;"  which,  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice 
done,  would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  "  that  which 
that  noble  lord  urged."  Senates  themselves,  the 
guardians  of  British  liberty,  have  degraded  us,  and 
preferred  THAT  to  us;  and  yet  no   decree  was 

*«*  An  entertainment  of  music,  consiBting  of  a  poem,  tlie  Passion  of 
Sappho  by  Mr.  Harrison  ;  and  The  Feast  of  Alexander  by  Mr.  Dryden,  as 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  T.  Clayton,  author  of  Arsinoe.  N.  B.  Any  master  or 
composer  may  have  any  piece  of  music  performed  by  Mr.  Clayton's  per- 
formers, at  his  house  in  York-buildings,  and  be  rewarded  as  the  authors  of 
plays  have  benefit  nights  at  the  play-house. — Spect  in  folio. 
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ever  given  against  us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should  be  done  to 
every  body,  word,  and  thing,  we  find  ourselves  often 
either  not  used,  or  used  one  instead  of  another.  In 
the  first  and  best  prayer  children  are  taught,  they 
learn  to  misuse  us:  "Our  Father  wmoH  art  in 
heaven,"  should  be,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  hea- 
ven ; "  and  even  a  convocation,  after  long  debates, 
refused  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  it.  In  our  Ge- 
neral Confession  we  say,  "  Spare  thou  them,  0  God^ 
WHICH  confess  their  faults,"  which  ought  to  be 
"  WHO  confess  their  faults."  What  hopes  then  have 
we  of  having  justice  done  us,  when  the  makers  of 
our  very  prayers  and  laws,  and  the  most  learned  in 
all  faculties,  seem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  against  us, 
and  our  enemies  themselves  must  be  our  judgea 

^  The  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  II  sabto  muda  con- 
aciOy  ilneciono  }^''  i.  e.  A  wise  man  changes  his  mind, 
a  fool  never  will.  So  that  we  think  you.  Sir,  a  very 
proper  person  to  address  to,  since  we  know  you  to 
be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  changing  your 
judgment.  You  are  well  able  to  settle  this  affair, 
and  to  you  we  submit  our  cause.  We  desire  you 
to  assign  the  butts  and  bounds  of  each  of  us ;  and 
that  for  the  future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own. 
We  would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our  counsel,  but 
that  we  fear  in  their  very  pleadings  they  would  be- 
tray om'  cause ;  besides,  we  have  been  oppressed 
so  many  years  that  we  can  appear  no  other  way 
but  in  forma  pauperis.  All  which  considered,  we 
hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to  right 
and  justice  shall  appertain. 
R."*  '  And  your  petitioners,  &c.^ 

4  By  Steele.    See  final  note  to  No.  6.    His  other  signature  T.  was  pro- 
bably used  at  times  by  Mr.  T.  TickeU.     See  No.  824  and  410,  notes  ad 
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Od^runt  peeeire  boat  virtatto  amove. 

Hob.  1  Ep.  ztL  6& 
Tke  good,  for  Ttrtoe's  tA%  abhor  to  ria. 


I  HAVE  received  very  many  letters  of  late  from  my 
female  correspondents,  most  of  whom  are  very  angry 
with  me  for  abridging  their  pleasures,  and  looking 
severely  upon  things  in  themselves  indiflferent.  But 
I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in  this  im- 
putation. All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  ex- 
cellences, which  are  to  be  regarded  but  in  the  se- 
cond place,  should  not  precede  more  weighty  con- 
siderations. The  heart  of  man  deceives  him  in  spite 
of  the  lectures  of  half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on 
the  subjection  of  passion ;  and  I  do  not  know  why 
one  may  not  think  the  heart  of  woman  as  unfaithful 
to  itself  If  we  grant  an  equality  in  the  faculties  of 
both  sexes,  the  minds  of  women  are  less  cultivated 
with  precepts,  and  consequently  may,  without  dis- 
respect to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  illusion, 
in  cases  wherein  natural  inclination  is  out  of  the  in- 
terest of  virtue.  I  shall  take  up  my  present  time  in 
commenting  upon  a  billet  or  two  which  came  from 
ladies,  and  from  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  not  in  thinking  it  is 
possible  fine  women  may  be  mistaken.  The  follow- 
ing address  seems  to  have  no  other  design  in  it  but 
to  tell  me  the  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases  for 
all  me. 

*MB.  SPBCTATOB, 

'  I  AM  young,  and  very  much  inclined  to 
follow  the  paths  of  innocence :  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  have  a  plentiful  fortune  and  am  of  quality,  I  am 
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nnwilling  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  distinction,  some 
little  satisfaction  in  being  admired  in  general,  and 
much  greater  in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman  whom 
I  design  to  make  my  husband.  But  I  have  a  mind 
to  put  oflF  entering  into  matrimony  till  another  win- 
ter is  over  my  head,  which  (whatever,  musty  Sir, 
you  may  think  of  the  matter)  I  design  to  pass  away 
in  hearing  music,  going  to  plays,  visiting,  and  all 
other  satisfactions  which  fortune  and  youth,  pro- 
tected by  innocence  and  virtue,  can  procure  for, 

'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

^M.  T. 

*  My  lover  doed  not  know  I  like  him,  therefore 
having  no  engagements  upon  me,  I  think  to  stay  and 
know  whether  I  may  not  like  any  one  else  better.' 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  '  A  woman 
seldom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her  postscript.'  I 
think  this  gentlewoman  has  sufficiently  discovered 
hers  in  this.  I  will  lay  what  wager  she  pleases  against 
her  present  favourite,  and  can  tell  her,  that  she  will 
like  ten  more  before  she  is  fixed,  and  then  will  take 
the  worst  man  she  ever  liked  in  her  life.  There  is 
no  end  of  affection  taken  in  at  the  eyes  only ;  and 
you  may  as  well  satisfy  those  eyes  with  seeing,  as 
controul  any  passion  received  by  them  only.  It  is 
from  loving  by  sight,  that  coxcombs  so  frequently 
succeed  with  women ;  and  very  often  a  young  lady 
is  bestowed  by  her  parents  to  a  man  who  weds  her 
as  innocence  itself,  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
given  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in  every 
assembly  she  was  in  the  whole  year  before.  What 
is  wanting  among  women  as  well  as  among  men,  is 
the  love  of  laudable  things,  and  not  to  rest  only  in 
the  forbearance  of  such  as  are  reproachful. 
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How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of  this  light 
imagination  is  Eudosia !  Eudosia  has  all  the  arts  of 
life  and  good-breeding  with  so  much  ease,  that  the 
virtue  of  her  conduct  looks  more  like  instinct  than 
choice.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly 
of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  different 
accomplishments  to  move  ill  or  look  awkward.  That 
which  was,  at  first,  the  effect  of  instruction,  is  grown 
into  an  habit ;  and  it  would  be  as  hard  for  Eudosia 
to  indulge  a  wrong  suggestion  of  thought,  as  it  would 
be  to  Flavia,  the  fine  dancer,  to  come  into  a  room 
with  an  unbecoming  air. 

But  the  misapprehensions  people  themselves  have 
of  their  own  state  of  mind,  is  laid  down  with  much 
discerning  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  but  an 
extract  of  a  kind  epistle  from  my  charming  mistress 
Hecatissa,  who  is  above  the  vanity  of  external  beauty, 
and  is  the  better  judge  of  the  perfections  of  the  mind. 

'MR.    SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WRITE  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very 
many  ladies,  as  well  as  myself,  spend  many  hours 
more  than  we  used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  the  fe- 
male library,  of  which  you  promised  us  a  catalogue. 
I  hope.  Sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors  for  us,  you  will 
have  a  particular  regard  to  books  of  devotion.  What 
they  are,  and  how  many,  must  be  your  chief  care ; 
for  upon  the  propriety  of  such  writings  depends  a 
great  deal.  I  have  known  those  among  us  who  think, 
if  they  every  morning  and  evening  spend  an  hour 
in  their  closet,  and  read  over  so  many  prayers  in 
six  or  seven  books  of  devotion,  all  equally  nonsen- 
sical, with  a  sort  of  warmth,  (that  might  as  well  be 
raised  by  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  dram  of  citron,)  they 
may  all  the  rest  of  their  time  go  on  in  whatever  their 
particular  passion  leads  them  to.     The  beauteous 
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Philautia,  who  is  (in  your  language)  an  idol,  is  one 
of  these  votaries ;  she  has  a  very  pretty  furnished 
closet,  to  which  she  retires  at  her  appointed  hours. — 
This  is  her  dressing  room,  as  well  as  chapel ;  she  has 
constantly  before  her  a  large  looking-glass;  and 
upon  the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  author, 

"  Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  paint, 
At  once  t^  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint/' 

'  It  must  be  a  good  scene,  if  one  could  be  present 
at  it,  to  see  this  idol  by  turns  lift  up  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  steal  glances  at  her  own  dear  person. 
It  cannot  but  be  a  pleasing  conflict  between  vanity 
and  humiliation.  When  you  are  upon  this  subject, 
choose  books  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the 
world,  and  give  a  pleasing  indiflference  to  little  things 
in  it.  For  want  of  such  instructions  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve so  many  people  take  it  in  their  heads  to  be 
sullen,  cross,  and  angry,  under  pretence  of  being 
abstracted  from  the  affairs  of  this  life,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  betray  their  fondness  for  them  by 
doing  their  duty  as  a  task,  and  pouting  and  reading 
good  books  for  a  week  together.  Much  of  this  I 
take  to  proceed  from  the  indiscretion  of  the  books 
themselves,  whose  very  titles  of  weekly  preparations, 
and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  people  of  ordinary 
capacities  into  great  errors,  and  raise  in  them  a  me- 
chanical religion,  entirely  distinct  from  morality.  I 
know  a  lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
that,  though  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  at  cards,  she  never  misses  one  constant 
hour  of  prayer,  for  which  time  another  holds  her 
cards,  to  which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxious- 
ness  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  All  these  acts 
are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it  were,  compliments 
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made  to  virtue ;  the  mind  is  aU  the  while  untouched 
with  any  true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  From 
hence  I  presume  it  arises,  that  so  many  people  call 
themselves  virtuous,  from  no  other  pretence  to  it  but 
an  absence  of  ill.  There  is  Dulcianara,  the  most  in- . 
Solent  of  all  creatures  to  her  friends  and  domestics, 
upon  no  other  pretence  in  nature,  but  that  (as  her 
silly  phrase  is)  ''no  one  can  say  black  is  her  eye." 
She  has  no  secrets,  forsooth,  which  should  make  her 
afraid  to  speak  her  mind,  and  therefore  she  is  im- 
pertinently blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance,  and  un- 
seasonably imperious  to  all  her  family.  Dear  Sir, 
be  pleased  to  put  such  books  in  our  hands,  as  may 
make  our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince  some 
of  us,  that,  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of 
vice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity  of  it.  This 
and  other  things  are  impatiently  expected  from  you 
by  our  whole  sex ;  among  the  rest  by, 

'  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
R.'  '  B.  D.' 


No.  80.  FRIDAY,  June  1,  1711. 

OoBlom  non  anlmnm  matant  qui  tnuia  m«re  current 

Hob.  1  Epi  zL  27. 
Those  that  htjond  aea  go,  will  sedlj  find, 
Thej  ohange  their  climate  onlj,  not  their  mind. 

CBnoH. 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  same  day  of  that  year, 
were  bom  in  Cheapside,  London,  two  females  of  ex- 
quisite feature  and  shape ;  the  one  we  shall  call  Bru- 
netta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  close  intimacy  between 
their  parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  acquain- 

'  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Nos.  6  and  824^  on  Steele's  signatures  R. 
andT. 
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tance  the  other  knew  in  the  world.  They  played, 
dressed  babies,  acted  visitings,  learned  to  dance  and 
make  courtesies  together.  They  were  inseparable 
companions  in  all  the  little  entertainments  their  ten- 
der years  were  capable  of :  which  innocent  happi- 
ness continued  till  the  beginning  of  their  fifteenth 
year,  when  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Phillis  had  an  head- 
dress on,  which  became  her  so  very  well,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for 
their  amity  to  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  turned  to  remark  them  with  comparison 
of  their  beauty.  They  now  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
ease  of  mind  and  pleasing  indolence  in  which  they 
were  formerly  so  happy,  but  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions were  misinterpreted  by  each  other,  and  every 
excellence  in  their  speech  and  behaviour  was  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  emulation  to  surpass  the  other. 
These  beginnings  of  disinclination  soon  improved 
into  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a  general  coldness, 
and  by  natural  steps  into  an  irreconcileable  hatred. 
These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty 
were  in  their  stature,  countenance,  and  mien,  so  very 
much  alike,  that  if  you  were  speaking  of  them  in 
their  absence,  the  words  in  which  you  described  the 
one  must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  you  would  think,  when  they 
were  apart,  though  extremely  dififerent  when  to- 
gether. What  made  their  enmity  the  more  enter- 
taining to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that,  in  de- 
traction from  each  other,  neither  could  fall  upon 
terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as  her  ad- 
versary. Their  nights  grew  restless  with  medita- 
tion of  new  dresses  to  outvie  each  other,  and  invent- 
ing new  devices  to  recal  admirei's,  who  observed 
the  charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the  other, 
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on  the  last  meeting.  Their  colours  failed  at  each 
other's  appearance,  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  re- 
port of  a  disadvantage,  and  their  countenances  with- 
ered upon  instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to 
which  women  are  obliged,  made  these  virgins  stifle 
their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to  break  into  open 
violences,  while  they  equally  suffered  the  torments 
of  a  regulated  anger.  Their  mothers,  as  it  is  usual, 
engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  supported  the  several 
pretensions  of  their  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen 
sort  of  expense  which  is  common  with  people  of 
plentiM  fortunes  and  mean  taste.  The  girls  pre- 
ceded their  parents  like  queens  of  May,  in  all  the 
gaudy  colo™  im.gio.bI^  oa  every  Sunday '  to 
church,  and  were  exposed  to  the  examination  of  the 
audience  for  superiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle  it  happened,  that 
Phillis  one  day  at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart  of 
a  gay  West  Indian,  who  appeared  in  all  the  colours 
which  can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish 
between  being  fine  and  tawdry.  This  American, 
in  a  summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and  too  gay 
to  be  resisted  by  Phillis,  and  too  intent  upon  her 
charms  to  be  diverted  by  any  of  the  laboured  attrac- 
tions of  Brunetta.  Soon  after  Brunetta  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy 
marriage,  while  she  was  only  addressed  to  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  she  was  the  admiration  of  all  men, 
but  the  choice  of  none.  Phillis  was  carried  to  the 
habitation  of  her  spouse  in  Barbadoes.  Brunetta 
had  the  ill-nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  op- 
portunity, and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her 
being  attended  by  numerous  slaves,  fanned  into 
slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them,  and  carried 
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from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbarous 
magnificence.  Brunetta  could  not  endure  these  re- 
peated advices,  but  employed  all  her  arts  and  charms 
in  laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the  same  island, 
out  of  a  mere  ambition  to  confront  her  once  more 
before  she  died.  She  at  last  succeeded  in  her  de- 
sign, and  was  taken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman  whose 
estate  was  contiguous  to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband. 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  occasions 

on  which  these  irreconcileable  beauties  laboured  to 

• 

excel  each  other ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  happened, 
that  a  ship  put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  friend 
of  Phillis,  who  had  directions  to  give  her  the  refusal 
of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before  Brunetta  could  be 
alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did  so;  and  Phillis 
wa^  dressed  in  a  few  days  in  a  brocade  more  gor- 
geous  and  costly  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in 
that  latitude.  Brunetta  languished  at  the  sight,  and 
could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  bravery  of  her 
antagonist.  She  communicated  her  anguish  of  mind 
to  a  faithful  friend,  who,  by  an  interest  in  the  wife 
of  PhiUis's  merchant,  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same 
silk  for  Brunetta.  Phillis  took  pains  to  appear  in 
all  public  pljujes  where  she  was  sure  to  meet  Bru- 
netta ;  Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  insult, 
and  came  to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk  man- 
tua,  attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat 
of  the  same  brocade  with  which  Phillis  was  attired 
This  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  company ;  upon 
which  the  unhappy  PhiUis  swooned  away,  and  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as  she 
came  to  herself,  she  fled  from  her  husband's  house, 
went  on  board  a  ship  in  the  road,  and  is  now  landed 
in  inconsolable  despair  at  Plymouth. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing expostulation : 

*T0  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

'The  just  remonstrance  of  affronted  THAT. 

'  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  WHO  and 
WHICH,  yet  you  should  not  suffer  them  to  be  rude, 
and  to  call  honest  people  names :  for  that  bears  very 
hard  on  some  of  those  rules  of  decency  which  you 
are  justly  famous  for  establishing.  They  may  find 
fault,  and  correct  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  at  the 
bar,  but  let  them  try  to  get  themselves  so  often  and 
with  so  much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence,  as  a 
great  orator  doth  frequently  introduce  me. 

'  My  lords ! '  says  he,  '  with  humble  submission, 
That  That  I  say  is  this ;  That  That  That  gentleman 
has  advanced,  is  not  That  That  he  should  have 
proved  to  your  lordships.  Let  those  two  question- 
ary  petitioners  try  to  do  thus  with  their  Who's  and 
their  Which's. 

'  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dryden 
in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

"You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That," 

to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat !  And  what  a  poor 
figure  would  Mr.  Bayes  have  made  without  his 
"Egad  and  all  That!  "  How  can  a  judicious  man 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  without  saying 
"This  here,"  or  "That  there?"  And  how  can  a 
sober  man,  without  using  the  expletives  of  oaths, 
(in  which  indeed  the  rakes  and  bullies  have  a  great 
advantage  over  others,)  make  a  discourse  of  any 
tolerable  length,  without  "  That  is ; "  and,  if  he  be 
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a  very  grave  man  indeed,  without  "  That  is  to  say  ?  " 
And  how  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  are 
those  usual  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  great  men, 
"  Such  things  as  That,"  and  "  The  like  of  That  ?  " 

''I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of 
speech  you  mention,  and  own  there  are  proper  sea- 
sons for  the  introduction  of  other  words  besides 
That;  but  I  scorn  as  much  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
Who  or  a  Which  at  every  turn,  as  they  are  unequal 
always  to  fill  mine ;  and  I  expect  good  language 
and  civil  treatment,  and  hope  to  receive  it  for  the 
future :  That  That  I  shall  only  add  is,  That  I  am, 

'  Yours, 
R.'  'THAT; 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Elrington  and  Mrs.  Milla^  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury-lane,  May  29,  a  comedy  called  The  Gamester.  The  part  of  the 
Oamester  by  Mr.  Mills ;  Hector  by  Mr.  Pack ;  Sir  Thomas  Valere  by  Mr. 
Bullock ;  the  Marquis  of  Hazard  by  Mr.  Bowen ;  Count  Gogdie  by  Mr. 
Bullock,  jun.  Lady  Wealthy  by  Mrs.  Porter;  Angelica  by  Mrs.  Brad> 
shaw ;  Mrs.  Security  by  Mrs.  Willis ;  Favourite  by  Mrs.  Mills ;  Boxkeeper 
to  the  (Naming  Table  by  Mr.  Leigh. — Spect  in  folio,  No.  77. 

For  the  benefit  of  Commodore  Flip,  alias  Leigh,  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Drury-lane,  May  31,  a  comedy  called  The  Fair  Quaker  of  Deale.  The 
Fair  Quaker  by  Mrs.  Santlow;  Commodore  Flip  by  Mr.  Leigh;  Beau 
Mizen  by  Mr.  Pack ;  Coxen  Whistlebooby  by  Mr.  Norris ;  Tom  Cag  by  Mr. 
Johnson ;  Dick  Hammock  by  Mr.  Pinkethman ;  Jack  Locker  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock ;  Arabella  by  Mrs.  Bradshaw ;  Bamaby  Whlpstaff  by  Mr.  Bowen , 
Will  Swab  by  Mr.  Burkhead;  Jeremy  Bucket  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun. ;  Worthy 
by  Mr.  Booth;  Rove  well  by  Mr.  PowelL — Spect  in  folio,  No.  79. 

■  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Nos.  6  and  824^  on  R  and  T. 
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No.  81.  SATURDAY,  June  2, 1711. 

Qoalis  abi  andito  yenantftm  mannore  Tigris 

Homiit  in  macolflA— 

Stat.  Theb.  iL  128. 

Ab  when  the  tigreos  hears  the  hunters*  din, 

Dark  angry  spots  distain  her  gloasj  skin. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see  an 
opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  where  I 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of  very  fine 
women  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the  opposite 
side  boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle- 
airay  one  against  another.  After  a  short  survey  of 
them,  I  found  they  were  patched  dififerently :  the 
faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  on  the 
left.  I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another;  and  that  their  patches 
were  placed  in  those  different  situations,  as  party 
signals  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes/  In  the 
middle-boxes,  between  these  two  opposite  bodies, 
were  several  ladies  who  patched  indifferently  on 
both  sides  of  their  faces,  and  seemed  to  sit  there 
with  no  other  intention  but  to  see  the  opera.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  body  of  Amazons  upon  my 
right  hand  were  whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  tories ; 
and  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle 
boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose  faces  had  not 
yet  declared  themselves.  These  last,  however,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other ;  insomuch  that  I 
observed,  in  several  of  them,  the  patches,  which 

*  Whoever  recollects  with  what  yiolence  the  spirit  of  party  raged  in 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  should 
infect  the  ladies,  or  show  itself  in  the  instances  so  pleasantly  ridiculed  in 
this  paper. 

VOL.  I. — 31 
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were  before  dispersed  equally,  are  now  all  gone 
over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side  of  the  face.  The  cen- 
sorious say,  that  the  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed 
at  are  very  often  the  occasions  that  one  part  of  the 
face  is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind  of 
disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off  and 
adorned  by  the  owner ;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favour.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much 
as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  several  women  of  honour  who  patch  out 
of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their 
country.  Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them 
adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their  party,  and  are  so  far 
from  sacrificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their 
passion  for  any  particular  person,  that  in  a  late 
draught  of  marriage  articles  a  lady  has  stipulated 
with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions  are, 
she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she 
pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous 
whig  partizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beauti- 
ful mole  on  the  tory  part  of  her  forehead ;  which, 
being  very  conspicuous,  has  occasioned  many  mis- 
takes, and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies  to  misrep- 
resent her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the 
whig  interest.  But  whatever  this  natural  patch  may 
seem  to  intimate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions 
of  government  are  still  the  same.  This  unlucky 
mole,  however,  has  misled  several  coxcombs ;  and, 
like  the  hanging  out  of  false  colours,  made  some  of 
them  converse  with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought 
the  spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she  has 
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given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has  sunk  them 
all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole, 
Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces 
her,  against  her  incUnations,  to  patch  on  the  whig 
side. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons,  who  for- 
merly have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artificial 
spotting  of  the  face  was  unlawfiil,  are  now  recon- 
ciled, by  a  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  what  they  could  not 
be  prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty.  This 
way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  another,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  what  is  reported  of  the  tigress,  that  several 
spots  rise  in  her  skin  when  she  is  angry,  or,  as  Mr. 
Cowley  has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the 
motto  of  this  paper, 

'  She  swells  with  angry  pride, 
And  calls  forth  all  her  spots  on  every  dde.*  ^ 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  abovemen- 
tioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  patches  on 
both  sides,  and  found  the  tory  patches  to  be  about 
twenty  stronger  than  the  whig ;  but,  to  make  amends 
for  this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  morning  found 
the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with  faces  spotted  af- 
ter the  whiggish  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies 
had  retreated  hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  the  next  night  they  came  in  so 
great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  outnumbered 
the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am  afraid, 
appear  improbable  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  fashionable  world ;  but  as  it  is  a  distinction 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  what  perhaps  may 

^  Dayideifl^  Book  IH  page  409,  Vol  IL  1710,  8?o. 
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never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should  not  have 
discharged  the  oflBce  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  had  I 
not  recorded  it. 

I  have  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose 
this  party-rage  in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate the  hatred  and  animosities  that  reign  among 
men,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprives  the  fair  sex  of 
those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and 
just  upon  the  point  of  giving  battle,  the  women,  who 
were  allied  to  both  of  them,  interposed  with  so  many 
tears  and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual 
slaughter  which  threatened  both  parties,  and  united 
them  together  in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our 
British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  their  country  is  torn 
with  so  many  unnatural  divisions,  that  if  they  con- 
tinue, it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born  in  it.  The 
Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  interest 
themselves  in  competitions  and  contentions,  that  for 
this  reason,  among  others,  they  forbad  them  under 
pain  of  death  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games, 
notwithstanding  these  were  the  public  diversions  of 
all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations 
in  beauty,  they  should  endeavour  to  outshine  them, 
in  all  other  accomplishments  proper  to  the  sex,  and 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  tender  mothers  and  faith- 
ful wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partizans.  Female 
virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the 
proper  province  for  private  women  to  shine  in.  If 
they  must  be  showing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let 
it  not  be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  of  the  same 
family,  or  at  least  of  the  same  religion  or  nation,  but 
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against  those  who  are  the  open,  professed,  un- 
doubted enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  country. 
When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  ene- 
my, the  ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings 
and  jewels  to  assist  the  government  under  the  pub- 
lic exigence,  which  appeared  so  laudable  an  action 
in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from  thence- 
forth it  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce  public 
orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  praise  of  the 
deceased  person,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar 
to  men.  Would  our  English  ladies,  instead  of  stick- 
ing on  a  patch  against  those  of  their  own  country, 
show  themselves  so  truly  public-spirited  as  to  sacri- 
fice every  one  her  necklace  against  the  common  en- 
emy, what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  them? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  such 
passages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  au- 
thors, I  cannot  omit  a  sentence  in  the  celebrated  fu- 
neral oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in  honour 
of  those  brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fight 
with  the  Lacedemonians.*  After  having  addressed 
himself  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  shown  them  how  they  should  behave 
themselves  in  the  public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  fe- 
male part  of  his  audience :  '  And  as  for  you,'  says  he, 
'  I  shall  advise  you  in  a  very  few  words.  Aspire 
only  to  those  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex ; 
follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your 
greatest  commendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way 
or  other.' 

•  Thncyd.  'Hist*  L.  H  p.  130,  edit  H.  Steph.  1688,  folio. 
^  By  AddiBOD,  dated,  as  it  seems,  from  Chelsea.    See  No.  7. 
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Cq>at  domlna  Tenale  sab  hasta. 

Jtrv.  Sat  ilL  88. 

HIb  fortanea  ruined,  and  himself  a  aUve. 

Passing  under  Ludgate  •  the  other  day  I  heard  a 
voice  bawling  for  charity,  which  I  thought  I  had 
somewhere  heard  before.  Coming  near  to  the  grate, 
the  prisoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and  desired  I 
would  throw  something  into  the  box :  I  was  out  of 
countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me,  by 
putting  in  half  a  crown.  I  went  away,  reflecting 
upon  the  strange  constitution  of  some  men,  and  how 
meanly  they  behave  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions. The  person  who  begged  of  me  is  now,  as  I 
take  it,  fifty :  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  at  which  time  a  good 
estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  relation.  Upon 
coming  to  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  he  ran  into 
all  the  extravagances  imaginable ;  was  frequently  in 
drunken  disputes,  broke  drawers'  heads,  talked  and 
swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those  above  him,  and 
insolent  to  those  below  him.  I  could  not  but  remark, 
that  it  was  the  same  baseness  of  spirit  which  worked 
in  his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes :  the  same  little 
mind  was  insolent  in  riches,  and  shameless  in  pov- 
erty. This  accident  made  me  muse  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  in  debt  in  general,  and  solve  in 
my  mind  what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into 
this  error  of  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  must 
needs  be  to  languish  under  such  pressures.  As  for 
myself,  my  natural  aversion  to  that  sort  of  conversa- 

•  Ludgate  was  a  prison  for  such  debtors  as  were  freem<^a  of  the  city  of 
London ;  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1762,  and  the  prisoners  remoyed 
to  the  London  workhouse. 
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tion  which  makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of 
mankind,  exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to  ex- 
pense :  and  all  my  business  lies  within  a  very  nar- 
row compass,  which  is  only  to  give  an  honest  man 
who  takes  care  of  my  estate  proper  vouchers  for  his 
quarterly  payments  to  me,  and  observe  what  linen 
my  laundress  brings  and  takes  away  with  her  once 
a-week.  My  steward  brings  his  receipt  ready  for 
my  signing ;  and  I  have  a  pretty  implement  with 
the  respective  names  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefe, 
and  stockings,  with  proper  numbers  to  know  how 
to  reckon  with  my  laundress.  This  being  almost  all 
the  business  I  have  in  the  world  for  the  care  of  my 
own  aflFairs,  I  am  at  full  leisure  to  observe  upon 
what  others  do  with  relation  to  their  equipage  and 
economy. 

When  I  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the  hurry 
about  me  in  this  town, 

^  Where,  with  like  haste  thro^  different  ways  they  ran ; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  nndone ;  ^ 

I  say,  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of  persons  and 
humours,  with  the  pains  they  both  take  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the  above 
verses  of  Denham,^  I  cannot  much  wonder  at  the 
endeavour  after  gain,  but  am  extremely  astonished 
that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the  danger  of  run- 
ning into  debt  One  would  think  it  impossible  a  man 
who  is  given  to  contract  debts  should  not  know  that 
his  creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which  he  trans- 
gresses payment,  so  much  as  that  demand  comes  to, 
in  his  debtor's  honour,  liberty,  and  fortune:  one 
would  think  he  did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can 

'  fVom  his  poem  entiUed  Cooper's  Hili 
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say  the  worst  thing  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit,  '  That 
he  is  unjust,'  without  defamation;  and  can  seize  his 
person  without  being  guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet  such 
is  the  loose  and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds, 
that  they  can  live  under  these  constant  apprehensions, 
and  still  go  on  to  increase  the  cause  of  them.  Can 
there  be  a  more  low  and  servile  condition,  than  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breathing? 
Yet  he  that  is  much  in  debt  is  in  that  condition  with 
relation  to  twenty  diflFerent  people.  There  are  indeed 
circumstances  wherein  men  of  honest  natures  may 
become  liable  to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behaviour 
in  any  great  point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging  a  man's 
honesty  as  a  security  for  that  of  another,  and  the 
like :  but  these  instances  are  so  particular  and  cir- 
cumstantiated, that  they  cannot  come  within  general 
considerations.  For  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a  farce  of 
retinue  and  grandeur  within  his  own  house,  shall 
shrink  at  the  expectation  of  surly  demands  at  his 
doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's  criminal;  and 
all  the  oflBcers  of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  so  many 
persons  in  authority  to  make  good  his  charge  against 
him.  Human  society  depends  upon  his  having  the 
vengeance  law  allots  him :  and  the  debtor  owes  his 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the  murderer  does 
his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in  debt :  and 
many  families  have  put  it  into  a  kind  of  method  of 
being  so  from  generation  to  generation.  The  father 
mortgages  when  his  son  is  very  young :  and  the  boy 
is  to  marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  age,  to  redeem  it  and 
find  portions  for  his  sisters.  This,  forsooth,  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  him ;  for  he  may  wench,  keep 
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a  public  table,  or  feed  dogs,  like  a  worthy  English 
gentleman,  till  he  has  outrun  half  his  estate,  and 
leave  the  same  encumbrance  upon  his  first-born,  and 
so  on ;  till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than  ordinary 
goes  quite  through  the  estate,  or  some  man  of  sense 
comes  into  it,  and  scorns  to  have  an  estate  in  part- 
nership, that  is  to  say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult 
of  any  man  living.  There  is  my  friend  sir  Andrew, 
though  for  many  years  a  great  and  general  trader, 
was  never  the  defendant  in  a  law-suit,  in  all  the  per- 
plexity of  business,  and  the  iniquity  of  mankind  at 
present ;  no  one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  com- 
plaint against  his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  uncommon,  and  in  its  proportion  as  laudable 
in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general  never  to  have  suffer- 
♦ed  a  disadvantage  in  fight.  How  difierent  from  this 
gentleman  is  Jack  Truepenny,*  who  has  been  an  old 
acquaintance  of  sir  Andrew  and  myself  from  boys, 
but  could  never  learn  our  caution.  Jack  has  a  whor- 
ish  unresisting  good-nature,  which  makes  him  inca- 
pable of  having  a  property  in  any  thing.  His  fortune, 
his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  capacity,  are  at  any 
man's  service  that  comes  first.  When  he  was  at 
school,  he  was  whipped  thrice  a-week  for  faults  he 
took  upon  him  to  excuse  others ;  since  he  came  into 
the  business  of  the  world,  he  has  been  arrested 
twice  or  thrice  a-year  for  debts  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  but  as  surety  for  others ;  and  I  remember,  when 
a  friend  of  his  had  suffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town, 
all  the  physic  his  friend  took  was  conveyed  to  him 
by  Jack,  and  inscribed  '  A  bolus  or  an  electuary  for 
Mr.  Truepenny.'    Jack  had  a  good  estate  left  him, 

r  The  Author  fell  here  under  his  own  censure ;  but  on  a  much  reduced 
income,  he  retired  first  to  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards  to  Carmarthen  in 
Wales,  from  a  principle  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditors. — Dr.  J.  Hoadley. 
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which  came  to  nothing ;  because  he  believed  all  who 
pretended  to  demands  upon  it.  This  easiness  and 
credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit  he  has ;  and  he 
has  all  his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others,  without 
ever  receiving  thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech  which  I 
heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his  creditors  (of  whom 
he  deserved  gentler  usage)  after  lying  a  whole  night 
in  custody  at  his  suit. 

'  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  I 
have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me  unthankful  for 
the  good  you  have  done  me,  in  letting  me  see  there 
is  such  a  man  as  you  in  the  world.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  diffidence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of 
my  life :  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so  far  as  to 
be  in  his  debt.'  R.^ 
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-^Anlmum  pictara  pascit  InanL 

YiBO.  ^Q.  L  461 
And  with  the  shadowy  picture  feeds  bis  mind. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my  di- 
versions without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little 
party  with  two  or  three  select  friends,  to  visit  any 
thing  curious  that  may  be  seen  under  covert.  My 
principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  pictures, 
insomuch  that  when  I  have  found  the  weather  set 
in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have  taken  a  whole  day's  jour- 
ney to  see  a  gallery  that  is  furnished  by  the  hands 
of  great  masters.  By  this  means,  when  the  heavens 
are  filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in  rain, 

'^  By  Steele.    See  final  notes  to  Nog.  4,  and  6. 
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and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  with- 
draw myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes  into 
the  visionary  worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet  with  shi- 
ning landscapes,  gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the  mind  with 
gay  ideas,  and  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is  apt 
to  hang  upon  it  in  those  dark  disconsolate  seasons." 

I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these  di- 
versions, which  had  taken  such  an  entire  possession 
of  my  imagination,  that  they  formed  in  it  a  short 
morning's  dream,  which  I  shall  communicate  to  my 
reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a 
vision,  than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long,  spa- 
cious gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered  wiih  pieces 
of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  living,  and 
the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  mastera  that 
are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 
busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  designing.  On  the 
side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover  more 
than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceeding  slow 
in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his  touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists  that 
stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied  myself  to 
the  side  of  the  living.  The  first  I  observed  at  work 
in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity  with  his  hair 
tied  behind  in  a  riband,  and  dressed  like  a  French- 
man. All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  smiles,  and  a  certain  smirking  air  which  he 
bestowed  indifferently  on  every  age  and  degree  of 
either  sex.  The  totijours  gai  appeared  even  in  his 
judges,  bishops,  and  privy  counsellors.  In  a  word, 
all  his  men  were  petits  maitrea^  and  all  his  women 
coqueUea,     The  drapery  of  his  figures  was  extremely 
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well  suited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all  the 
glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixed  together ;  ev- 
ery part  of  the  dress  was  in  a  flutter,  and  endeav- 
oured to  distinguish  itself  above  the  rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious  work- 
man, who  I  found  was  his  humble  admirer,  and  co- 
pied  after  him.  He  was  dressed  like  a  German,  and 
had  a  very  hard  name  that  sounded  something  like 
Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was  Fantasque, 
dressed  like  a  Venetian  scaramouch.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent hand  at  chimera,  and  dealt  very  much  in  dis- 
tortions and  grimaces.  He  would  sometimes  affright 
himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flowed  from  his 
pencil,  tin  short,  the  most  elaborate  of  his  pieces 
was  at  best  but  a  terrifying  dream ;  and  one  could 
say  nothing  more  of  his  finest  figures,  than  that  they 
were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very  remark- 
able for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left  his  pictures  so  un- 
finished, that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  (which  was 
designed  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  pos- 
terity) faded  sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom 
it  was  drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  despatch 
his  business,  that  he  neither  gave  himself  time  to 
clean  his  pencils  or  mix  his  colours.  The  name  of 
this  expeditious  workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Industry. 
His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew 
the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was 
not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  He 
had  likewise  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with 
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night-pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the 
candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts  of 
them ;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sunshine  which 
accidentally  fell  upon  them,  that  at  first  sight  I  could 
scarce  forbear  crying  out  'Fire.' 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  consid- 
erable on  this  side  the  gallery ;  there  were  indeed 
several  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear  observing, 
who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces, 
though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own.  His 
pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before 
overcharged,  loaded  every  defect,  and  poisoned  ev- 
ery colour  it  touched.  Though  this  workman  did 
so  much  mischief  on  the  side  of  the  living,  he  never 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.  His  name 
was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of,  the 
gallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled  by 
the  works  of  those  great  masters  that  were  dead  ; 
when  immediately  I  fancied  myself  standing  before 
a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes 
looking  upon  me  at  once ;  for  all  before  me  appeared 
so  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  forgot  they 
were  pictures.  Raphael's  figures  stood  in  one  row, 
Titian's  in  another,  Guido  Rheni's  in  a  third.  One 
part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Cari'ache, 
another  by  Correggio,  and  another  by  Rubens.  To 
be  short,  there  was  not  a  great  master  among  the 
dead  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  embellishment 
of  this  side  of  the  gallery.  The  persons  that  owed 
their  being  to  these  several  masters  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed  among  one 
another  only  in  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  com- 
plexions, and  clothes :  so  that  they  looked  like  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  same  species. 
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Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  person 
I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  was  at 
work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery)  creeping  up  and 
down  from  one  picture  to  another,  and  retouching 
all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
his  pencil  was  so  very  light,  that  it  worked  imper- 
ceptibly, and  after  a  thousand  touches,  scarce  pro- 
duced any  visible  effect  on  the  picture  on  which  he 
was  employed.  However,  as  he  busied  himself  in- 
cessantly, and  repeated  touch  after  touch  without 
rest  or  intermission,  he  wore  off  insensibly  every 
little  disagreeable  gloss  that  hung  upon  a  figure. 
He  also  added  such  a  beautiful  brown  to  the  shades, 
and  mellowness  to  the  colours,  that  he  made  every 
picture  appear  more  perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh 
from  the  master's  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear  look- 
ing upon  the  face  of  this  ancient  workman,  and  im- 
mediately, by  the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  fore- 
head, discovered  him  to  be  Time.* 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my  dream 
was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon  my  taking  a 
survey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  sleep  left  me. 

1  Tlie  received  opinion,  that  time  improves  the  colouring  of  pictures,  is 
strongly  controverted  by  Hogarth.  See  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  4to.  1768. 
p.  118,  note. 

k  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seems^  from  Chelsea.    See  No.  7,  adfinem. 
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No.  84.    WEDNESDAY,  June  6,  1711. 

— Quis  talia  fando 
MTrmldonnm  Dolopamve  aut  dail  miles  XTljBMi 
Temperet  k  lachrymis? 

YiBO.  JBxL  il.  6. 

Who  can  sach  woes  relate  wlthont  a  tear, 
As  stem  Ulysses  must  have  wept  to  bear? 

Looking  over  the  old  manuscript  wherein  the  pri- 
vate actions  of  Pharamond  are  set  down  by  way  of 
table-book,  I  found  many  things  which  gave  me  great 
delight;  and,  as  human  life  turns  upon  the  same 
principles  and  passions  in  all  ages,  I  thought  it  very 
proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed  in  that  age, 
for  the  instruction  of  this.  The  antiquary  who  lent 
me  these  papers,  gave  me  a  character  of  Eucrate, 
the  favourite  of  Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  au- 
thor who  lived  in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives 
both  of  the  prince  and  this  his  faithful  friend,  will 
not  be  improper  to  insert  here,  because  I  may  have 
occasion  to  mention  many  of  their  conversations, 
into  which  these  memorials  of  them  may  give  light. 
'  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  for 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  fa- 
tigjie  of  ceremony,  made  a  signal  to  Eucrate,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm  negli- 
gently on  a  wmdow,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared 
indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  Upon 
such  notice,  unobserved  by  others  (for  their  entire 
intimacy  was  always  a  secret),  Eucrate  repaired  to 
his  own  apartment  to  receive  the  king.  There  was 
a  secret  access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at  which 
Eucrate  used  to  admit  many  whose  mean  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  waiters  and  door-keepers 
made  them  be  repulsed  from  other  parts  of  the  pa- 
lace.    Such  as  these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of 
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Eucrate,  and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond.  This 
entrance  Pharamond  called,  '  The  gate  of  the  un- 
happy ; '  and  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  who  came  be- 
fore him,  he  would  say,  were  bribes  received  by 
Eucrate ;  for  Eucrate  had  the  most  compassionate 
spirit  of  all  men  living,  except  his  generous  master, 
who  was  always  kindled  at  the  least  affliction  which 
was  communicated  to  him.  In  the  regard  for  the 
miserable,  Eucrate  took  particular  care  that  the  com- 
mon forms  of  distress,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to 
sorrow,  about  courts,  who  wanted  only  supplies  to 
luxury,  should  never  obtain  favour  by  his  means : 
but  the  distresses  which  arise  from  the  many  inex- 
plicable occurrences  that  happen  among  men,  the 
unaccountable  alienation  of  parents  from  their  chil- 
dren, cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  poverty  occa- 
sioned from  shipwreck  or  fire,  the  falling  out  of 
friends,  or  such  other  terrible  disasters,  to  which  the 
life  of  man  is  exposed ;  in  cases  of  this  nature,  Eu- 
crate was  the  patron ;  and  enjoyed  this  part  of  the 
royal  favour  so  much  without  being  envied,  that  it 
was  never  inquired  into  by  whose  means  what  no 
one  else  cared  for  doing  was  brought  about. 

'  One  evening  when  Pharamond  came  into  Jhe 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely  de- 
jected; upon  which  he  asked  (with  t  smile  which 
was  natural  to  him),  "  What,  is  there  any  one  too 
miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eucrate 
is  melancholy  ?  " — ''  I  fear  there  is,"  answered  the 
favourite :  *'  A  person  without,  of  a  good  air,  well 
dressed,  and  though  a  man  in  the  strength  of  his 
life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  inconsolable  calamity. 
All  his  features  seem  sufiused  with  agony  of  mind ; 
but  I  can  observe  in  him  that  it  is  more  inclined  to 
break  away  in  tears  than  rage.     I  asked  him  what 
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he  would  have.  He  said  he  would  speak  to  Phara- 
mond.  I  desired  his  business.  He  could  hardly 
say  to  me,  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my  story 
is  not  to  be  told  twice ;  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  it  at  all."  Pharamond  commanded  Eucrate 
to  let  him  enter ;  he  did  so ;  and  the  gentleman  ap-« 
preached  the  king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him 
under  the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to  de- 
mean himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick  discern- 
ing,  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  he  was  under : 
and  with  the  most  beautiful  complacency  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  do  not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow  I  see 
in  your  countenance  the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think 
you  are  speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  your  distress  will  admit  of  it,  you  shall 
find  me  so."  To  whom  the  stranger :  "0  excellent 
Pharamond !  name  not  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate 
Spinamont.*  I  had  one ;  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own 
hand;  but,  oh  Pharamond!  though  it  was  by  the 
hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of  Pharamond. 
I  come  not,  oh  excellent  prince !  to  implore  your 
pardon ;  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too 
great  for  human  life  to  support:  from  henceforth 
shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams,  or  short  inter- 
vals of  amusement,  from  this  one  afi&iction  which  has 
seized  my  very  being.  Pardon  me,  oh  Pharamond ! 
if  my  griefe  give  me  leave,  that  I  lay  before  you,  in 
the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind,  that  you,  good  as 
you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous  blood  spilt  this 

1  Mr.  ThornhO],  the  gentleman  here  allnded  to^  under  the  fictitiou  or 
translated  name  of  Spinamonti  killed  Sir  Cholmondley  Deoring  of  Ken^ 
Bart  inadnel,  May  9,  1*711.— Swifb*8  Worlds  Vol  XXH  p.  284,  in  Syo. 

Mr.  Thomhill,  caDed  here  Spinamont^  was  tried  and  acquitted;  bat 
about  two  months  after,  Swift  says,  he  was  murdered  by  two  men  on  Turn- 
ham  Green,  who,  as  they  stabbed  him,  bid  him  remember  Sir  Cholmondley 
Deering.— Swift's  works,  ui  wpra,  Vol  XXTTT.  p.  18.  cr.  8yo. 

VOL.  L— 32 
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day  by  this  unhappy  hand.  Oh  that  it  had  perished 
before  that  instant ! "  Here  the  stranger  paused, 
and  recollecting  his  mind,  after  some  little  medita- 
tion, he  went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gesture,  as 
follows : 

^  "  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as 
none  of  human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  sorrow, 
none  should  be  above  the  hearing  the  voice  of  it;  I 
am  sure  Pharamond  is  not.  Know  then,  that  I  have 
this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel  the  man 
whom  of  all  men  living  I  most  loved.  I  command 
myself  too  much  in  your  royal  presence,  to  say,  Pha- 
ramond gave  me  my  friend !  Pharamond  has  taken 
him  from  me !  I  will  not  say,  shall  the  merciful  Pha- 
ramond destroy  his  own  subjects?  Will  the  father 
of  his  country  murder  his  people?  But  the  merciful 
Pharamond  does  destroy  his  subjects,  the  father  of 
his  country  does  murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so 
much  the  pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  gtory  and 
honour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he  has 
the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is  therefore 
the  inadvertency,  negligence,  or  guilt  of  princes,  to 
let  any  thing  grow  into  custom  which  is  against  their 
laws.  A  court  can  make  fashion  and  duty  walk  to- 
gether ;  it  can  never,  without  the  guilt  of  a  court, 
happen  that  it  shall  not  be  unfashionable  to  do  what 
is  unlawful.  But,  alas !  in  the  dominions  of  Phara- 
mond, by  the  force  of  a  tyrant  custom,  which  is  mis- 
named a  point  of  honour,  the  duellist  kills  his  friend 
whom  he  loves ;  and  the  judge  condenms  the  duel- 
list, while  he  approves  his  behaviour.  Shame  is  the 
greatest  of  all  evils.  What  avail  laws,  when  death 
only  attends  the  breach  of  them,  and  shame  obe- 
dience to  them  ?  As  for  me,  oh  Pharamond !  were 
it  possible  to  describe  the  nameless  kinds  of  com- 
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punctions  and  tendernesses  I  feel,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  little  accidents  in  our  former  familiarity, 
my  mind  swells  into  sorrow  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted enough  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  Phara- 
mond.  '  (With  that  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
wept  aloud.)  Why  should  not  Pharamond  hear  the 
anguish  he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in  time  to 
come  ?  Let  him  hear  from  me,  wh^t  they  feel  who 
have  given  death  by  the  false  mercy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  form  to  himself  the  vengeance  called 
for  by  those  who  have  perished  by  his  negligence." 

R.» 

*«*  Drary  Lane,  June  7.  The  Royal  Merchant,  or  Beggar's  Bush.  The 
Merchant,  Mr.  Wilka ;  Clause,  Mr.  Keen ;  Woolfort;  Mr.  Booth ;  Hubert^ 
Mr.  Millfl ;  Orator  Heggin,  Mr.  Estcourt ;  Bertha,  Mrs.  Bradshaw ;  Van- 
dunk,  Mr.  Bullock ;  and  P.  Prigsby,  Mr.  Norria — Speot  in  folio. 
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Interdom  specioea  lods,  morataqne  rectd 
Fabnla,  nnlllas  Yenerla,  sine  poodere  A  srta, 
Yaldiilks  oblectftt  popalom,  mell&sqae  moratnr, 
Qaim  venas  inopes  rermn,  nagnqne  canone. 

Hob.  An  Poet  y.  819. 
When  the  sentimentB  and  manners  please, 
And  all  the  characters  are  wronght  with  eaae : 
Your  Tale,  tho^  Toid  of  beauty,  force,  and  art, 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart ; 
Than  where  a  lifeless  pomp  of  verse  appears, 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. 

Fbaitcis. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any 
printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it 

™  By  Steele,  who  spoke  and  wrote  against  duelling  on  all  occasions  with 
fervour  and  eloquence.  See  his  fine  papers  on  this  subject,  Tat  Nos.  25, 
26,  29,  &Q.  Theatre,  Nos.  19  and  26;  Spect  Nos.  97  and  99;  and  Guard 
Nos.  20,  129,  13d,  and  161.  The  letter  R.  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  No.  84^ 
seems  to  signify  its  originality.  See  Nos.  4  and  824,  final  notes  on  Stee^e'e 
signatures  B.  and  T. 
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up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it 
may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran.     I  must 
confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman  in  me,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  printed  paper 
which  Comes  in  my  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable 
circumstances  it  may  appear ;  for  as  no  mortal  author, 
in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  knows 
to  what  use  his  works  may  some  time  or  other  be  ap- 
plied, a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.     I  have  lighted  my 
pipe  more  than  once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate  ; 
and  know  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  for  these  several 
years,  has  converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality 
into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks.    I  remem- 
ber in  particular  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of 
an  eminent  author  on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several 
fragments  of  it  upon  the  next  rejoicing  day,  which 
had  been  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers,  and  by 
that  means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double  capacity. 
I  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Christ- 
mas-pye.     Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made 
use  of  it  through  chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence 
of  that  superstitious  viande^  I  know  not ;  but  upon 
the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  so  good  an  idea  of  the 
author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.    I  have 
often  profited  by  these  accidental  readings,  and  have 
sometimes  found  very  curious  pieces  that  are  either 
out  of  print,  or  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of 
our  London  booksellers.     For  this  reason,  when  my 
friends  take  a  survey  of  my  library,  they  are  very 
much  surprised  to  find  upon  the  shelf  of  folios,  two 
long  band-boxes  standing  upright  among  my  books ; 
till  I  let  them  see  that  they  are  both  of  them  lined 
with  deep  erudition  and  abstruse  literature.    I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which  I  have 
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received  great  improvement ;  and  a  hat-case,  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beavers  in  Great 
Britain.  This  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  im- 
pertinent humour  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a 
good  deal  of  emplojrment  when  I  enter  any  house 
in  the  country ;  for  I  can't  for  my  heart  leave  a 
room,  before  I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of 
it,  and  examined  the  several  printed  papers  which 
are  usually  pasted  upon  them.  The  last  piece  that  I 
met  with  ^pon  this  occasion  gave  me  a  most  exqui- 
site pleasure.  My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  serious, 
when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece  I  am  going  to 
speak  of,  was  the  old  ballad  of  the  two  children  in 
the  wood,"  which  is  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the 
common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most 
Englishmen  in  some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  desti- 
tute of  all  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art :  the  tale 
of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is 
even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse ;  and  yet, 
because  the  sentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffect- 
ed, they  are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite 
reader  with  inward  meltings  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. The  incidents  grow  out  of  the  subject,  and 
are  such  as  are  the  most  proper  to  excite  pity ;  for 
which  reason  the  whole  narration  has  something  in 
it  very  moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it 
(whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  such  an  abject 
phrase  and  poorness  of  expression,  that  the  quoting 
any  part  of  it  would  look  like  a  design  of  turning  it 
into  ridicule.    But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the 

■  See  Relics  of  ancient  poetry  f^consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Ac  Vol. 
nL  p.  171 ;  and  Beattie's  Minstrel,  R  L  Stanz.  47  and  48,  p.  24, 4to.  1772. 
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thoughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  please 
those  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  those  who, 
notwithstanding  they  are  judges  of  language,  have 
a  true  and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature.  The  con- 
dition, speech,  and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents, 
with  the  age,  innocence  and  distress  of  the  chUdren, 
are  set  forth  in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  common  humanity  not 
to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  robin-redbreast,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical 
ornament;  and  to  show  the  genius  of  the  author 
amidst  all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of 
fiction  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets 
has  made  use  of  upon  a  parallel  occasion ;  I  mean, 
that  passage  in  Horace  where  he  describes  himself, 
when  he  was  a  child,  faUen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood, 
and  covered  with  leaves  by  the  turtles  who  took 
pity  on  him. 

'  Me  fabiilo689  ynlture  in  Apnlo, 
Altricifl  extra  limen  Apnlisa, 
Lndo  £Eitigatnmque  somno 
Fronde  noY&  pnemm  palnmbes 

Texere * 

Lib.  iii  Od.  4. 

'  Me  when  as  a  child,  as  tir'd  with  play 

Upon  the  Apnlian  hills  I  lay 
In  careless  slambers  bound, 
The  gentle  doyes  protecting  foand, 

And  covered  me  with  myrtle  leaves.' 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset,  who  had 
the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour, 
and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best 
poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old 
English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  them.     I  can  affirm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dry- 
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den,  and  know  several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of 
our  present  age  who  are  of  the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  Moliere's 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  as  he  has  expressed  them 
in  the  character  of  the  Misanthrope  /  but  those  only 
who  are  endowed  with  a  true  greatness  of  soul  and 
genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images  of 
ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
nakednesa  As  for  the  little  conceited  wits  of  the 
age,  who  can  only  show  their  judgment  by  finding 
fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these  pro- 
ductions which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know 
how  to  relish  even  those  compositions  that,  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature,  have  also  the  additional  ad- 
vantages of  art.  L.* 

*«*  At  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  wiU  be  presented 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Castleman,  a  Comedy  called  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife,  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Leon,  Mr.  Powell ;  Copper  Cap- 
tain, Mr.  Wilks;  EstifEuiia,  Mrs.  Oldfield;  Duke,  Mr.  Husband;  Don  Juan, 
Mr.  Thurmond;  Cacofogo,  Mr.  Bullock;  Margareta,  Mrs.  Enight;  Altea. 
Mrs.  Bignell ;  Old  Woman,  Mr.  Korris.  Last  time  of  acting  this  season. — 
Spect  in  folia 
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Hen  qoim  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  ynltu ! 

Otid.  Met  iL  44r. 
How  in  the  looks  does  cobmIoiis  gnilt  q>pesr  1 

Addiboh. 

There  are  several  arts  which  all  men  are  in  some 
measure  masters  of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains 
of  learning  them.  Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons 
is  a  grammarian  and  a  logician,  though  he  may  be 

*  Bj  Addison,  dated,  it  is  thought^  London.    See  No.  7,  note  on  Addi- 
son's signatures  G,  I^  I,  0;  No.  221,  and  note. 
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wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar  or 
logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and  systems. 
In  the  same  manner,  every  one  is  in  some  degree  a 
master  of  that  art  which  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Physiognomy ;  and  naturally  forms 
to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger, 
from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We 
are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw 
before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea 
of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good-natured 
man ;  and,  upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of 
strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  con- 
tempt, rises  naturally  towards  several  particular  per- 
sons, before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a  single  word, 
or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to  the  coun- 
tenance, and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in  some  feature 
or  other.  I  have  seen  an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to  complain, 
resent,  languish,  despair,  and  die,  in  dumb  show. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of 
every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks, 
that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Char- 
ing-Cross  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When  I 
see  a  man  with  a  sour  rivell'd  face,  I  cannot  forbear 
pitying  his  wife :  and,  when  I  meet  with  an  open  in- 
genuous countenance,  think  on  the  happiness  of  his 
friends,  his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous  saying 
to  a  stranger,  who  stood  silent  in  his  company, 
'  Speak  that  I  may  see  thee.'  ^    But,  with  submission, 

f  Sooratea —  Loqaere  nt  te  Tideam.' 

Sooratis  Vox  ad  Adolesoentem,  ApuL  Flor.  1.  pr. 
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I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than 
by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more 
easily  disguised  than  his  countenance.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  think  the  air  of  the  whole  face  is  much 
more  expressive  than  the  lines  of  it.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  the  air  is  generally  nothing  else  but  the  inward 
disposition  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiognomy  into  an 
art,  and  laid  down  rules  of  judging  men's  tempers  by 
their  faces,  have  regarded  the  features  much  more 
than  the  air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  on  this 
subject : 

^  Crine  mber,  niger  ore,  brevis  pede,  lamine  Isbsos  : 
Bern  magnam  prestas,  Zoile,  si  bonus  es.'        Ep.  liv.  12. 

^Thj  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye ; 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye : 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Shoold^st  thou  be  honest,  thoaH  a  devilish  cheat.* 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  founds  his  speculations  on  the  supposition, 
that,  as  a  man  hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote 
likeness  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion,  an  hog,  or 
any  other  creature,  he  hath  the  same  resemblance  in 
the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  subject  to  those  passions 
which  are  predominant  in  the  creature  that  appears 
in  his  countenance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the  prints 
of  several  faces  that  are  of  a  diflferent  mould,  and  by 
a  little  overcharging  the  likeness,  discovers  the  fig- 
ures of  these  several  kinds  ofbrutal  faces  in  human 
features.'  I  remember,  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
prince  of  Conde,  the  writer  observes,  the  face  of 

^iThis  doubtless  refers  to  BapUsta  delta  Pofia*8  fiimous  book  De  humana 
Fhynoffnomia :  which  has  mn  through  many  editions  both  in  Latin  and 
ItaUan.  He  died  in  1616.  Lavater,  a  French  author,  has  lately  published 
a  very  ingenious  and  expensive  book  on  this  subject 
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that  prince  was  like  the  face  of  an  eagle,  and  that  the 
prince  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  told  so.  In  this 
case  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  in  his 
mind  some  general  implicit  notion  of  this  art  of  phys- 
iognomy which  I  have  just  now  mentioned ;  and 
that  when  his  courtiers  told  him  his  face  was  made 
like  an  eagle's,  he  understood  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  which  showed  him  to  be  strong,  active,  pierc- 
ing, and  of  a  royal  descent.  Whether  or  no  the 
diflFerent  motions  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  different 
passions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or 
whether  the  same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind 
of  habitations,  I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
the  curious.  In  the  mean  time  I  think  nothing  can 
be  more  glorious  than  for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  face,  and  to  be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured 
man,  and  in  spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures 
which  nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him  for  the 
contrary.  This  very  often  happens  among  those, 
who,  instead  of  being  exasperated  by  their  own  looks, 
or  envying  the  looks  of  others,  apply  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  cultivating  of  their  minds,  and  getting 
those  beauties  which  are  more  lasting  ^nd  more 
ornamental.  I  have  seen  many  an  amiable  piece  of 
deformity  ;  and  have  observed  a  certain  cheerfulness 
in  as  bad  a  system  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped 
together,  which  hath  appeared  more  lovely  than  all 
the  blooming  charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There 
is  a  double  praise  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
a  body  that  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  vice ;  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and  the 
body  do  not  seem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
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nature.  There  chanced  to  be  a  great  physiogno- 
mist in  his  time  at  Athens,  who  had  made  strange 
discoveries  of  men's  tempers  and  inclinations  by 
their  outward  appearances.  Socrates's  disciples,  that 
they  might  put  this  artist  to  the  trial,  carried  him 
to  their  master,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
did  not  know  he  was  then  in  company  with  him. 
After  a  short  examination  of  his  face,  the  physiog- 
nomist pronounced  him  the  most  lewd,  libidinous, 
drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his 
whole  life.  Upon  which  the  disciples  all  burst  out 
a  laughing,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the  false- 
hood and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  Socrates  told 
them,  that  the  principles  of  his  art  might  be  very 
true,  notwithstanding  his  present  mistake ;  for  that 
he  himself  was  naturally  inclin^^  to  those  particular 
vices  which  ^  the  physiognomist  had  discovered  in 
his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  conquered  the 
strong  dispositions  he^was  bom  with  by  the  dictates 
of  philosophy/ 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,'  that 
Socrates  very  much  resembled  Silenus  in  his  face ; 
which  we  find  to  have  been  very  rightly  observed 
from  the  statues  and  busts  of  both  that  are  still  ex- 
tant^ as  YffM  as  on  several  antique  seals  and  precious 
stones,  which  are^equently  enough  to  be  met  with 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  however  ob- 
servations of  this  nature  may  sometimes  hold,  a 
wise  man  should  be  particularly  cautious  how  he 
gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is 
an  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards  one 
another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  and 
features  of  those  whom  we  do  not  know.  How  of- 
ten do  we  conceive  hatred  against  a  person  of  worth, 

• 

»  Cicer.  Tusc.  Qu.  6.  et  De  Fata  •  Plat  ponviv. 
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or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  as- 
pect, whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too  much 
when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  character? 
Dr.  Moore  in  his  admirable  System  of  Ethics,  reckons 
this  particular  inclination  to  take  a  preiudice  a£cainst 
a  mL  for  his  looks,  among  the  smdlei  vices^  mo- 
rality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives  it  the  name  of  a 
prosopolepaia}  L.* 


No.  87.   SATURDAY,  June  9, 1711. 

— ^Nimiam  ne  erode  oolorL 

YxMk  BoL  iL  17. 

Tnut  not  too  much  to  an  encluuiting  IkcA. 

Dbtddt. 

It  has  been  the  pijfpose  of  several  of  my  specu- 
lations to  bring  people  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour 
with  relation  to  their  persons,  whether  beautiful  or 
defective.  As  the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  Club^  were 
exposed  to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  are  not  at 
all  displeased  with  themselves  upon  considerations 
which  they  had  no  choice  in ;  so  the  discourse  con- 
cerning Idols  *  tended  to  lessen  the  value  people  put 
upon  themselves  from  personal  advantages  and  gifts 
of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  species  of  mankind,  the 
beauties,  whether  mele  or  female,  they  are  general- 
ly the  most  untractable  people  of  all  others.  You 
are  so  excessively  perplexed  with  the  particularities 
in  their  behaviour,  that,  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be 

^  A  Greek  word,  used  in  the  K.  T.  Rom.  il  11,  and  Eph.  vL  9,  where  it 
IB  said  that '  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.'  Here  it  signifies  a  prejudice 
against  a  person  formed  from  his  conntenance,  Ae,  too  hastily. 

■  Bj  Addison,  dated  London.    See  final  note  to  No.  7. 

»  See  No.  17,  «kc 

'  See  No.  78. 
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apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such  creatures.  They 
expect  so  great  allowances,  and  give  so  little  to 
others,  that  they  who  have  to  do  with  them  find,  in 
the  main,  a  man  with  a  better  person  than  ordinary 
and  a  beautiful  woman  might  be  very  happily 
changed  for  such  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  lib- 
eral. The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  so  much  a 
gentleman,  and  the  fine  woman  has  something  so 
becoming,  that  there  is  no  enduring  either  of  them. 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  my  choice,  to  mix 
with  cheerful  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gentlemen 
who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  do  what  they 
please ;  or  beauties  who  have  charms  enough  to  do 
and  say  what  would  be  disobliging  in  any  but  them- 
selves. 

DiflSdence  and  presumption,  upon  account  of 
our  persons,  are  equally  faults ;  and  both  arise  fi'om 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to 
know  ourselves,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued 
or  neglected.  But  indeed  I  did  not  imagine  these 
little  considerations  and  coquetries  could  have  the 
ill  consequences  as  I  find  they  have  by  the  follow- 
ing letters  of  my  correspondents,  where  it  seems 
beauty  is  thrown  into  the  accompt,  in  matters  of 
sale,  to  those  who  receive  no  favour  fi'om  the 
charmers. 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  After  I  have  assured  you  I  am  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  the  handsomest  young  girls  about  town, 
I  need  be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of  my 
fiwje,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  exactly  oval. 
This  I  take  to  proceed  from  a  temper  that  natu- 
rally inclines  me  both  to  speak  and  to  hear. 

*  With  this  account  you  may  wonder  how  I  can 
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have  the  vanity  to  oflfer  myself  as  a  candidate,  which 
I  now  do,  to  a  society,  where  the  Spectator  and 
Hecatissa  ^  have  been  admitted  with  so  much  ap- 
plause. I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very 
defective  I  am  in  every  thing  that  is  ugly :  I  am 
too  sensible  of  my  own  unworthiness  in  this  partic- 
ular, and  therefore  I  only  propose  myself  as  a  foil 
to  the  club. 

'  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  confess  all 
my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  come 
from  a  woman,  and  what  I  hope  you  will  encourage 
with  the  favour  of  your  interest. 

'  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the  side  of 
the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is  certain  I  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  giving  her  the  least  occasion  of  jea- 
lousy: and  then  a  joint-stool  in  the  very  lowest 
place  at  the  table  is  all  the  honour  that  is  covet- 
ed by 

'  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

'  Rosalinda. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  my  necklace  to  put  in- 
to the  public  lottery  against  the  common  enemy. 
And  last  Saturday,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on  both  sides 
of  my  face.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  London,  June  7, 1711. 

'  Upon  reading  your  late  dissertation  concern- 
ing idols,  I  cannot  but  complain  to  you  that  there 
are,  in  six  or  seven  places  of  this  city,  coffee-houses 
kept  by  persons  of  that  sisterhood.  These  idols 
sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  adoration  of  the 
youth  within  such  and  such  districts.     I  know  in 

See.  No.  48. 
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particular,  goods  are  not  entered  as  they  ought  to 
be  at  the  custom-house,  nor  law-reports  perused  at 
the  Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  detains 
the  young  merchants  too  long  near  'Change,  and  an- 
other fair  one  who  keeps  the  students  at  her  house 
when  they  should  be  at  study.     It  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  how  the  idolaters  alternately  oflfer 
incense  to  their  idols,  and  what  heart-burnings  arise  in 
those  who  wait  for  their  turn  to  receive  kind  aspects 
from  those  little  thrones,  which  all  the  company, 
but  these  lovers,  call  the  bars.     I  saw  a  gentleman 
turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  idol  turned  the 
sugar  in  a  tea-dish  for  his  rival,  and  carelessly  call- 
ed the  boy  to  serve  him,  with  a  "  Sirrah !  why  don't 
you  give  the  gentleman  the  box  to  please  himself?  " 
Certain  it^is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young  man  was 
taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets  below  bridge,  where 
he  intended  to  drown  himself,  because  his  idol  would 
wash  the  dish  in  which  she  had  but  just  drank  tea, 
before  she  would  let  him  use  it. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  a  person  past  being  amorous,  and  do 
not  give  this  information  out  of  envy  or  jealousy ; 
but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it.  These  lovers  take  any 
thing  for  tea  and  coffee ;  I  saw  one  yesterday  surfeit 
to  make  his  court,  and  all  his  rivals  at  the  same  time, 
loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors  that  went 
against  every  body  in  the  room  that  was  not  in  love. 
While  these  young  fellows  resign  their  stomachs  with 
their  hearts,  and  drink  at  the  idol  in  this  manner,  we 
who  come  to  do  business,  or  talk  politics,  are  utterly 
poisoned.  They  have  also  drams  for  those  who  are 
more  enamoured  than  ordinary ;  and  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to  ogle 
the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to  fluster  them- 
selves with  warmer  liquors :  thus  all  pretenders  ad- 
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vance,  as  fast  as  they  can,  to  a  fever  or  a  diabetea 

I  must  repeat  to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil 

eye  upon  the  profit  of  the  idols,  or  the  diversions  of 

the  lovers ;  what  I  hope  from  this  remonstrance  is, 

only  that  we  plain  people  may  not  be  served  as  if  we 

were  idolaters ;  but  that  from  the  time  of  publishing 

this  in  your  paper,  the  idols  would  mix  ratsbane  only 

for  their  admirers,  and  take  more  care  of  us  who 

don't  love  them. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  yours. 


No.  88.    MONDAY,  June  11,  1711. 

Quid  domini  Ikdent,  «id«nt  com  talia  Aires?  . 

Yiso.  EoL  U  A& 
What  will  not  masten  do,  when  Berrants  thns  presome  ? 

' MB.  BPECTATOB,  '^"^  ^^'  ^'^^^• 

'  I  HAVE  no  small  value  for  your  endeavours 
to  lay  before  the  world  what  may  escape  their  ob- 
servation, and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  service. 
You  have,  I  think  succeeded  very  well  on  many  sub- 
jects ;  and  seem  to  have  been  conversant  in  very  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  life.  But  in  the  considerations  of 
mankind,  as  a  Spectator,  you  should  not  omit  circum- 
stances which  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  world, 
any  more  than  those  which  concern  the  greater. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  which  I  wonder  you 
have  not  touched  upon,  and  that  is,  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen  many  na- 

•  Bj  Steele.    See  final  note  to  No.  4,  on  letter  R. 

'  This  letter  snbsoribed  T.  T.  was  written  by  Mr.  Eusden,  afterwards 
poet  laureat  The  idol  was  a  young  widow,  who  kept  the  Widow's  Coffee- 
honae^  then  aitoate  in  Deverenx-court. 
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tions,  but  have  for  seven  years  last  past  resided  con- 
stantly  in  London,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  In 
this  time  I  have  cdntracted  a  numerous  acquaintance 
among  the  best  sort  of  people,  and  have  hardly  found 
one  of  them  happy  in  their  servants.  This  is  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  foreigners,  and  all  such  as 
have  visited  foreign  countries ;  especially  since  we 
cannot  but  observe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  servants  have  those  privileges  and  advantages 
as  in  England.  They  have  no  where  else  such  plen- 
tiful diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty.  There 
is  no  place  wherein  they  labour  less,  and  yet  where 
they  are  so  little  respectful,  more  wasteful,  more 
negUgent,  or  where  they  so  frequently  change  their 
masters.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
frequent  robberies  and  losses  which  we  suffer  on  the 
high  road  and  in  our  own  houses.  That  indeed 
which  gives  me  the  present  thought  of  this  kind  is, 
that  a  careless  groom  of  mine  has  spoiled  me  the 
prettiest  pad  in  the  world  with  only  riding  him  ten 
miles ;  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  a  regis- 
ter of  all  the  horses  I  have  known  thus  abused  by 
negligence  of  servants,  the  number  would  mount  a 
regiment.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  observa- 
tions, that  we  may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues, 
or  that  we  masters  may  enter  into  measures  to  reform 
them.  Pray  give  us  a  Speculation  in  general  about 
servants,  and  you  make  me         '  Yours, 

'  Philo-Brttannicus. 

^  p.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of  grooms 
in  particular.' 

This  honest  gentleman  who  is  so  desirous  that  I 
should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms,  has  a  great  deal 
of  reason  for  his  resentment ;  and  I  know  no  evil 

TOL.  I. — 88 
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which  touches  all  mankind  so  much  as  this  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  servants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly  upon 
men-servants ;  and  I  can  attribute  the  licentiousness 
which  has  at  present  prevailed  among  them,  to 
nothing  but  what  an  hundred  before  me  have  ascrib- 
ed it  to,  the  custom  of  giving  board-wages.  This 
one  instance  of  false  economy  is  sufficient  to  debauch 
the  whole  nation  of  servants,  and  makes  them  as  it 
were  but  for  some  part  of  their  time  in  that  quality. 
They  are  either  attending  in  places  where  they  meet 
and  run  into  clubs,  or  else,  if  they  wait  at  taverns, 
they  eat  after  their  masters,  and  reserve  their  wages 
for  other  occasions.  From  hence  it  arises,  that  they 
are  but  in  a  lower  degree  what  their  masters  them- 
selves are ;  and  usually  aflfect  an  imitation  of  their 
manners :  and  you  have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops,  and 
coxcombs,  in  as  high  a  perfection  as  among  people 
that  keep  equipages.  It  is  a  common  humour  among 
the  retinue  of  people  of  quality,  when  they  are  in 
their  revels,  that  is,  when  they  are  out  of  their 
masters'  sight,  to  assume  in  a  humorous  way  the 
names  and  titles  of  those  whose  liveries  they  wear. 
By  which  means  characters  and  distinctions  be- 
come so  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  one  may  impute  a  certain  insolence 
among  our  servants,  that  they  take  no  notice  of  any 
gentleman,  though  they  know  him  ever  so  well,  ex- 
cept he  is  an  acquaintance  of  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at  liberty 
without  scandal  to  dine,  if  I  think  fit,  at  a  common 
ordinary,  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  sumptu- 
ous house  of  entertainment. — Falling  in  the  other  day 
at  a  victualling-house  near  the  house  of  peers,  I 
heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady  at 
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the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishop  swore  he  would  throw 
her  out  at  window  if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild 
beer,  and  that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double  mug 
of  puri.  My  surprise  was  increased,  in  hearing  loud 
and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  other 
upon  the  public  affairs,  by  the  names  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sudden  one  came 
running  in,  and  cried  the  house  was  rising.  Down 
came  all  the  company  together,  and  away !  The  ale- 
house was  immediately  filled  with  clamour,  and  scor- 
ing one  mug  to  the  marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and 
vinegar  to  such  an  earl,  three  quarts  to  my  new  lord 
for  wetting  his  title,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing  too 
notorious  to  mention  the  crowds  of  servants,  and  their 
insolence  near  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  stairs 
towards  the  supreme  assembly,  where  there  is  an 
universal  mockery  of  all  order,  such  riotous  clamour 
and  licentious  confusion,  that  one  would  think  the 
whole  nation  lived  in  jest,  and  that  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  rule  and  distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the  servile 
world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park, 
while  the  gentry  are  at  the  Ring.*  Hither  people 
bring  their  lacqueys  out  of  state,  and  here  it  is  that 
all  they  say  at  their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses, 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  town.  There  are  men 
of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  mixing  with  these 
people  at  their  diversions,  I  have  heard  coquettes 
and  prudes  as  well  rallied,  and  insolence  and  pride 
exposed  (allowing  for  their  want  of  education),  with 
as  much  humour  and  good  sense  as  in  the  politest 


b  The  ring  in  Hyde  Park  was  formerly  the  resort  of  people  of  quality 
on  Sunday  eveninga.  There  they  showed  their  fine  chariots  and  equipages. 
Their  footmen  were  always  left  behind  at  the  gate,  who  in  the  mean  time 
were  employed  in  wrestling,  Ac,  and  frequently  in  less  innocent  diversion^. 
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companies.  It  is  a  general  observation,  that  all  de- 
pendents run,  in  some  measure  into  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  those  whom  they  serve.  You  shall 
frequently  meet  with  lovers  and  men  of  intrigue 
among  the  lacqueys  as  well  as  at  White's  or  in  the 
side-boxes.  I  remember  some  years  ago  an  instance 
of  this  kind.  A  footman  to  a  captain  of  the  guards 
used  frequently,  when  his  master  was  out  of  the  way, 
to  carry  on  amours  and  make  assignations  in  his  mas- 
ter's clothes.  The  fellow  had  a  very  good  person, 
and  there  are  very  many  women  that  think  no  farther 
than  the  outside  of  a  gentleman :  besides  which,  he 
was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel "  himself: 
I  say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow  could  scrawl  billet- 
doux  so  well,  and  furnish  a  conversation  on  the  com- 
mon topics,  that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal 
of  good  business  on  his  hands.  It  happened  one  day, 
that,  coming  down  a  tavern  stairs  in  his  master's  fine 
guard-coat  with  a  well-dressed  woman  masked,  he 
met  the  colonel  coming  up  with  other  company ;  but 
with  a  ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came  up 
to  him,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  you  have  too  much 
respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me  in  this  honourable 
habit.  But  you  see  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and 
I  hope,  on  that  score  also,  you  will  put  off  your 
anger  till  I  have  told  you  all  another  time.'  After 
a  little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whispered  his  man 
apart,  '  Sirrah,  bring  the  lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon 
for  you : '  then  aloud,  '  Look  to  it.  Will,  I'll  never 
forgive  you  else.'  The  fellow  went  back  to  his  mis- 
tress, and  telling  her,  with  a  loud  voice  and  an  oath, 


«  'In  the  Speot  in  folio,  and  in  the  edit  of  1112,  in  8yo.  this  officer  is 
Itiled  both  captfdn  snd  colonel 
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that  was  the  honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  conveyed 
her  to  an  hackney-coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by  ser- 
vants in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the 
theatres,  of  which  masters  are  generally  the  occasions, 
are  too  various  not  to  need  being  resumed  on  another 
occasion.  R.* 

*«*  Adv.  This  IB  to  give  notice,  that  the  three  critics  who  last  Sunday 
settled  the  characters  of  my  lord  Rochester  and  Boilean,  in  the  yard  of  a 
eoffee-hoose  in  Fuller's  Rent9,  will  meet  this  next  Sunday  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  to  finish  the  merits  of  several  dramatic  writers ;  and  wiU  also 
moke  an  end  of  the  nature  of  true  sublime. — ^This  adyertisement  was  sub- 
joined toEusden's  letter  in  No.  87. 


No.  89.  TUESDAY,  Junk  12, 1711. 

-—Petite  hino,  jQvenesqaesenesqtie, 
finem  snlmo  certain,  miMiiiqae  viatica  eani& 
Graa  hoc  flet    Idem  eras  flet    Quid?  qoafd  magnniD, 
Nempe  diem  donas?  ted  cdm  laz  altera  Teoit, 
Jam  eras  heeternam  ooiuampsimns;  eooe  aliud  eras 
Egerit  bos  aanos,  A;  semper  paalam  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvia  prope  te,  qnamvis  temone  sab  ooo, 
Yertentam  sese  firostra  seetabere  eanthom. 

Peks.  Sat  V.  61 

Peri.    From  tbee  both  old  and  yoang,  with  profit,  learn 
Theboonds  of  good  and  evil  to  disoem 

Cfom.    Unh^py  he  who  does  this  work  a(\}oam. 
And  to  to>morrow  wonld  ttie  search  delay : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Peri.    But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  mnch  to  borrow  ? 

Corn.    Tea,  sure;    for  yesterday  was  onoe  to-morrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gained ; 
And  all  thy  (hiitless  days  will  thas  be  dralnM : 
For  thoa  hast  more  to-morrows  yet  to  ssk. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  b«gin  tiby  task  ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  are  carst, 
Still  to  be  near,  bat  neV  to  reach  the  first 

DBTDur. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject  of  love  are 
very  numerous,  it  is  my  design,  if  possible,  to  range 

d  By  Steele.    See  final  note  No.  4  on  R. 
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them  under  several  heads,  and  address  myself  to 
them  at  difiFerent  times.  The  first  branch  of  them, 
to  whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper,  are  those 
that  have  to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempers,  who 
are  for  spinning  out  the  time  of  courtship  to  an  im- 
moderate length,  without  being  able  either  to  close 
with  their  lovers  or  to  dismiss  them.  I  have  many 
letters  by  me  filled  with  complaints  against  this  sort 
of  women.  In  one  of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a 
brother  of  the  coif*  tells  me  that  he  began  his  suit 
Vtcestmo  non  Garoli  aecundi^  before  he  had  been  a 
twelvemonth  at  the  Temple ;  that  he  prosecuted  it 
for  many  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  that 
at  present  he  is  a  serjeant  at  law ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing he  hoped  that  matters  would  have  been  long 
since  brought  to  an  issue,  the  fair  one  still  demurs. — 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's  phrase 
that  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of  women  by  the 
title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by  another  letter  from 
one  who  calls  himself  Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has 
been  demurring  above  these  seven  years.  But 
among  all  my  plaintiflFs  of  this  nature,  I  most  pity  the 
unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  a  constant  passion  and 
plentiful  fortune,  who  sets  forth  that  the  timorous 
and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till  she  is  past 
child-bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his  letter  to  be 
a  very  choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably  smitten  with 
one  that  demurs  out  of  self-interest  He  tells  me 
with  great  passion  that  she  has  bubbled  him  out  of 
his  youth ;  that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty  ; 
and  that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him  in  his 
old  age,  if  she  can  find  her  account  in  another.  I 
shall  conclude  this  narrative  with  a  letter  from  honest 
Sam  Hopewell,  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems 

s  L  e.  A  Serjeant  at  law. 
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has  at  last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  only  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle  companion, 
has  been  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  upon  account  of 
his  passion,  ever  since  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-one. 

'dear  sir, 

*  You  know  very  well  my  passion  for  Mrs. 
Martha,  and  what  a  dance  she  has  led  me.  She  took 
me  out  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged 
with  me  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till 
she  is  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am  with  much  ado 
become  the  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent She  is  however  in  my  eye  a  very  charming 
old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we  did  not  marry 
sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  her- 
self You  know  very  well  that  she  would  never 
think  of  me  whilst  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.  I 
have  put  the  date  of  my  passion  (^Anno  Amarts  Trv- 
geatmo  primo)  instead  of  a  posy  on  my  wedding  ring. 
I  expect  you  should  send  me  a  congratulatory  letter, 
or,  if  you  please,  an  epithalamium  upon  this  occasion. 
*  Mrs.  Martha's  and  your's  eternally, 

*  Sam  Hopewelii.' 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world,  that 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  private 
persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic, I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurring 
from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

First  of  all  I  would  have  them  seriously  think  on 
the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is  not  long  enough 
for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A  timorous 
woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  she  has  done  de- 
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liberating.  Were  the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it 
was  before  the  Flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  a 
century  to  a  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in 
demurring.  Had  she  nine  hundred  years  good,  die 
might  hold  out  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  before 
she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas !  she 
ought  to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she  considers 
that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage,  and  make  room 
for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  desire  my  female 
readers  to  consider,  that,  as  the  term  of  life  is  short, 
that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The  finest  skin 
wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loses  the  strength  of  its 
colourings  so  soon  that  we  have  scarce  time  to  ad- 
mire it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject  with  roses 
and  rainbows,  and  several  other  ingenious  conceits, 
which  I  may  possibly  reserve  for  another  opportu- 
nity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I  would 
likewise  recommend  to  a  demurrer,  and  that  is,  the 
great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she  is  about 
threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her  doubts  and  scru- 
ples before  that  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  latter  spring, 
that  sometimes  gets  into  the  blood  of  an  old  woman, 
and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I 
would  therefore  have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a 
strange  figure  she  will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get 
over  all  difficulties,  and  comes  to  a  final  resolution 
in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood,  by  any  thing 
I  have  here  said,  to  discourage  that  natural  modesty 
in  the  sex  which  renders  a  retreat  fi-om  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  a  lover  both  fashionable  and  graceful. 
All  that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  them,  when  they  are 
prompted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to  demur  only 
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out  of  form,  and  so  far  as  decency  requires.  A  vir- 
tuous woman  should  reject  the  first  offer  of  marriage, 
as  a  good  man  does  that  of  a  bishoprick ;  but  I  would 
advise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  persist  in 
refusing  what  they  secretly  approve.  I  would  in 
this  particular  propose  the  example  of  Eve  to  all  her 
daughters,  as  Milton  has  represented  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines  are  to  my 
present  purpose. 

The  rib  he  formM  and  fashionM  with  his  hands ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man-like,  but  diflferent  sex ;  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seeraM  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  snmmM  np,  in  her  containM, 
And  in  her  looks ;  which  from  that  time  infusM 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before : 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspirM 
The  spirit  of  Love  and  amorons  delight. 

She  disappear^,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  wakM 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  &r  of^ 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adomM 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  niake  her  amiable.    On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  tho*  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites : 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 
I,  overjoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud ; 
^^  This  turn  hath  made  amends :  thou  hast  fulfilPd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign ! 
Giver  of  all  things  fair ;  but  &irest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.    I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  self."  .... 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  tho'  divinely  brought. 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired 
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The  more  desirable,  or  to  say  all, 
Nature  herself,  thoagh  pore  of  sinfnl  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turnM. 
I  foUowM  her :  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  mtgesty  approvM 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn 

Paradise  Lost,  VUI.  469—611. 
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— ^Magnus  sine  yiriboB  ignis 

Incaasnm  ttarlt — 

Yno.  C^rg.  iiL  99. 

'  In  all  the  nge  of  impotent  derire, 

They  feel  a  qnenohlese  flame,  a  (hiitieM  fire. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  consideration  more 
eflFectual  to  extinguish  inordinate  desires  in  the  soul 
of  man,  than  the  notions  of  Plato  and  his  followers 
upon  that  subject.  They  tell  us,  that  every  passion 
which  has  been  contracted  by  the  soul  during  her 
residence  in  the  body,  remains  with  her  in  a  separate 
state  ;  and  that  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body,  diflFers  no  more  than  the  man  does  from  him- 
self when  he  is  in  his  house  or  in  open  air.  When 
therefore  the  obscene  passions  in  particular  have 
once  taken  root,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  soul, 
they  cleave  to  her  inseparably,  and  remain  in  her 
for  ever,  after  the  body  is  cast  oflF  and  thrown  aside. 
As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doctrine,  they 
observe,  that  a  lewd  youth,  who  goes  on  in  a  con- 
tinued course  of  voluptuousness,  advances  by  de- 
grees into  a  libidinous  old  man ;  and  that  the  passion 
survives  in  the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in 
the  body ;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more  violent, 

f  By  Addison,  dated  London.    See  final  note  to  No.  7. 
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and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers  strength  by  age, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  power  of  executing 
its  own  purposes.  If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time  when  she  has  the 
least  instigations  from  the  body,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  she  will  still  retain  them  when  she  is  entirely 
divested  of  it.  The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is 
festered  with  them ;  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to 
be  ever  cured;  the  inflammation  will  rage  to  all 
eternity. 

In  this  therefore  (say  the  Platonists)  consists  the 
punishment  of  a  voluptuous  man  after  death.  He 
is  tormented  with  desires  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  gratify ;  solicited  by  a  passion  that  has  neither 
objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it :  he  lives  in  a  state 
of  invincible  desire  and  impotence,  and  always  bums 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess. 
It  is  for  this  reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  appear  frequently  in  cemeteries,  and  hover 
about  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  buried,  as 
still  hankering  after  their  old  brutal  pleasures,  and 
desiring  again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made 
use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
subsistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great 
beauty  and  strength  of  reason.  Plato  indeed  carries 
the  thought  very  far  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opin- 
ion of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial.  Though, 
I  must  confess,  if  one  did  believe  that  the  departed 
souls  of  men  and  women  wandered  up  and  down 
these  lower  regions,  and  entertained  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  devise  a 
more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  spirit  than  that  which 
Plato  has  touched  upon. 
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The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such  a  state  of 
torments  in  the  description  of  Tantalus,  who  was  pun- 
ished with  the  rage  of  an  eternal  thirst,  and  set  up 
to  the  chin  in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever 
he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautiful  allegories,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
JEneid  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary  af 
ter  death,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of: 

— *  Lucent  genialibus  altis 
A  urea  fulcra  toris,  epnleeque  ante  ora  parated 
Regifico  luxn:  Fariarum  maxima  jnzta 
Accubat,  manibns  prohibet  contingere  mensas ; 
Exsnrgitqne  facem  attollens,  atqne  intonat  ore.' 


*  They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  displayed, 
And  genial  feasts  with  regal  pomp  are  made ; 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  the  untasted  meat; 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 
Tossing  her  torch,  and  thundering  in  their  ears.' 

Dbtdxk. 


That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity  of  this 
my  speculation  (which  otherwise  may  lose  me  sev- 
eral of  my  polite  readers),  I  shall  translate  a  story 
that  has  been  quoted  upon  another  occasion  by  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age,  as  I  find 
it  in  the  original.  The  reader  will  see  it  is  not  for- 
eign to  my  present  subject,  and  I  dare  say  will  think 
it  a  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under  the 
torments  of  such  a  kind  of  Tantalism,  or  Platonic 
hell,  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  consideration. 
Monsieur  Pontignan,  speaking  of  a  love-adventure 
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that  happened  to  him  in  the  country,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it* 

'  When  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer,  I  was 
often  in  company  with  a  couple  of  charming  women, 
who  had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could  desire  in 
female  companions,  with  a  dash  of  coquetry  that 
fipom  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable 
torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love  with  both 
of  them,  and  had  such  frequent  opportunities  of 
pleading  my  passion  to  them  when  they  were  asun- 
der, that  I  had  reason  to  hope  for  particular  favours 
from  each  of  them.  As  I  was  walking  one  evening 
in  my  chamber  with  nothing  about  me  but  my  night- 
gown, they  both  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me 
they  had  a  very  pleasant  trick  to  put  upon  a  gentle- 
man that  was  in  the  same  house,  provided  I  would 
bear  a  part  in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me  such  a 
plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their  contrivance, 
and' agreed  to  do  whatever  they  should  require  of 
me.  They  immediately  began  to  swaddle  me  up  in 
my  night-gown  with  long  pieces  of  linen,  which 
they  had  folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yards  of  swathe.  My  arms  were 
pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs  closed  together  by 
so  many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that  I  looked 
like  an  -Egyptian  mummy.  As  I  stood  bolt  upright 
upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  la- 
dies burst  out  a  laughing.  "  And  now  Pontignan," 
says  she,  "  we  intend  to  perform  the  promise  that 
we  find  you  have  extorted  from  each  of  us.  You 
have  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and  I  dare  say 

f  The  substance  of  the  story  here  paraphrased  is  taken  from  a  little 
book  intitled  Academie  Oalante,  printed  at  Paris  and  in  Holland  1682, 
and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam  in  1708.  See  that  edit  p.  125 ;  and  first 
Batch  edit  p.  160. 
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you  are  a  better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refuse  to  go 
to  bed  to  ladies  that  desire  it  of  you."  After  hav- 
ing stood  a  fit  of  laughter,  I  begged  them  to  un- 
case me,  and  do  with  me  what  they  pleased.  "No, 
no,"  say  they,  "we  like  you  very  well  as  you  are;" 
and  upon  that  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of 
their  houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  on  all  sides ;  and  I  was 
laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of  sheets,  with 
my  head  (which  was  indeed  the  only  part  I  could 
move)  upon  a  very  high  pillow :  this  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to 
me  in  their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may  easily 
guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that  saw  a  couple 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  undrest 
and  a-bed  with  him,  without  being  able  to  stir  hand 
or  foot.  I  begged  them  to  release  me,  and  strug- 
gled all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violence,  that  about  midnight  they  both  leap- 
ed out  of  the  bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone. 
But  seeing  me  safe,  they  took  their  posts  again,  and 
renewed  their  raillery.  Finding  all  my  prayers 
and  endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
not  unbind  me,  I  would  fall  asleep  between  them, 
and  by  that  means  disgrace  them  for  ever.  But, 
alas !  this  was  impossible ;  could  I  have  been  dis- 
posed to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by  sev- 
eral little  ill-natured  caresses  and  endearments  which 
they  bestowed  upon  me.  As  much  devoted  as  I 
am  to  womankind,  I  would  not  pass  such  another 
night  to  be  master  of  the  whole  sex.  My  reader 
will  doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
me  the  next  morning.  Why  truly  my  bedfellows 
left  me  about  an  hour  before  day,  and  told  me,  if  I 
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would  be  good  and  lie  still,  they  would  send  some- 
body to  take  me  up  as  soon  as  it  was  time  for  me 
to  rise.  Accordingly  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me.  I 
bore  all  this  very  patiently,  being  resolved  to  take 
my  revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no  meas- 
ures with  them  as  soon  as  I  was  at  liberty ;  but  up- 
on asking  my  old  woman  what  was  become  of  the 
two  ladies,  she  told  me  she  believed  they  were  by 
that  time  within  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they  went 
away  in  a  coach  and  six  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.'  L.** 

^  By  Addison,  dated,  it  seems,  London.    See  Nos.  7,  and  121,  final 
notes  on  Addison's  signatures. 
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Absence  in  conversation,  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  Will  Honeycomb, 
*l*l ;  the  occasion  of  this  absence,  ihidm  ;  and  means  to  conquer  it^  ibid, ;  the 
character  of  an  absent  man,  out  of  Bruyere,  ibid, 
<^  Acrostic,  piece  of  false  wit,  divided  into  simple  and  compound,  60. 
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t  Aretine  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  his  tributaries^  28. 
\  Arietta,  her  character,  11 ;  her  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  in  answer  to 
the  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron,  ibid,  ;  her  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico, 
ibid, 
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42. 
I  Arsinoe^  the  first  musical  opera  on  the  English  stage,  18. 
.  Avarice,  the  original  of  it^  66 ;  operates  with  luxury,  t6tdL;  at  war  with 
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Audiences  at  present  void  of  common  senses  18. 
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»Bell,  Mr.,  his  ingenious  device,  28. 

Bell-Savage,  its  etymology,  28. 
'^  Birds,  a  cage  full  for  the  opera,  6. 

Biters,  their  business,  47. 
V  Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  observations,  6. 

Blanks  of  society,  who,  10. 
k  Blank  verae  proper  for  tragedy,  89. 

Board-wages,  the  ill  effects  of  it,  88. 
/  Bohours,  Monsieur,  a  great  critic  among  the  French,  62. 

Bouts-rimez,  what,  60. 
^^reeding,  fine-breeding  distinguished  from  good,  66. 

British  ladies  distinguished  from  the  Picts,  41. 

Brunetta  and  Phillis,  their  adventures,  80. 

Bruyere,  Monsieur,  his  character  of  an  absent  man,  *l% 

Bullock  and  Norris^  differently  habited,  prove  great  helps  to  a  silly  play, 
44. 

Butts  described,  47 ;  the  qualification^  of  a  butt,  ibid. 

/  Caesar,  Julius,  his  behaviour  to  Catullus,  who  had  put  him  into  a  lampoon, 
28. 

Caligula,  his  wish,  16. 
/  Camilla,  a  true  woman  in  one  particular,  16. 

Carbuncle,  Dr.  his  dye,  what,  62. 

Censor  of  small  wares,  an  officer  to  be  erected,  16. 

Charles  L  a  famous  picture  of  that  prince,  68. 
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y  Cicero,  a  punster,  61 ;  the  entertainment  found  in  his  philosophio  writings 
ibid 

Clarinda,  an  idol,  in  what  manner  worshipped,  78. 

Clean  the,  her  story,  16. 

Clergyman,  one  of  the  Spectator's  club,  2. 

Clergy,  a  threefold  division  of  them,  21. 
•  Claba^  nocturnal  assemblies  so  called,  9 ;  several  names  of  clubs,  and  their 
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originals,  ibid.  <fec  ;  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  in  the  Two-penny 
olnb,  ibid.  ;  an  account  of  the  Ugly  club^  17  ;  the  Sighing  club,  30 ;  the 
Fringeglove  club,  ibid  ;  the  Amoi*ous  club,  ibid.  ;  the  Hebdomadal  club : 
some  account  of  the  members  of  that  dub,  48 ;  and  of  the  Everlasting  clul\ 
72 ;  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces,  N.  78 ;  the  difficulties  met  with  in  erecting 
that  club,  ibid. 
Commerce,  the  extent  and  advantage  of  it^  69. 
Cond^  prince  of,  his  face  like  that  of  an  eagle,  86. 
<  Consciousness,  when  called  affectation,  88. 
/Conversation  most  straitened  in  numerous  assemblies,  68. 
t'Coquettcs,  the  present  numerous  race,  to  what  owing,  66. 
.  Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  his  character,  2; 
his  opinion  of  men  of  fine  parts,  6. 
Courtier's  habit,  on  what  occasions  hieroglyphical,  64. 

V  Cowley  abounds  in  mixed  wit^  62. 

i^  Crab,  of  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  the  club  of  Ugly  Facei^ 
78. 
Credit^  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  situation  and  equipage,  8 ;  a  gpreat  valetudi* 
narian,  ibid 

V  Cross,  Miss,  wanted  near  half  a  ton  of  being  as  handsome  as  Madam  Van 

Brisket,  a  great  beauty  in  the  Low  Countries,  82. 

V  Dancing,  a  discourse  on  it,  defended,  67. 

t  Death,  the  time  and  manner  of  our  death  not  known  to  ub»  7. 

V  Debt,  the  ill  state  of  such  as  run  in  debt,  82. 

V  Deformity,  no  cause  of  shame,  17. 

v"  Delight  and  surprise,  properties  essential  to  wit,  62. 
,  Demurrers,  what  sort  of  women  so  to  be  called,  89. 

Dignitaries  of  the  law,  who,  21. 
/  Divorce,  what  esteemed  to  be  a  just  pretension  to  one,  41. 
/Donne,  Dr.,  his  description  of  his  mistress,  41. 
(  Dryden,  his  definition  of  wit  censured,  62. 

Duelling,  a  discourse  against  it,  84. 

V  Dull  fellows,  who,  48  ;  their  inquiries  are  not  for  information,  but  exercise^ 

ibid, ;  naturally  turn  their  heads  to  politics  or  poetry,  ibid 
' 'Dutch  more  polite  than  the  English  in  their  buildings,  and  monuments  of 

their  dead,  26. 
^Dyer,  the  news  writer,  an  Aristotle  in  politics,  48. 

^  Envy :  the  ill  state  of  an  envious  man,  19 ;  his  relief  ibid. ;  the  way  to  ob- 
tain his  favour,  ibid. 
^  Ephesian  matron,  the  story  of  her,  11. 
>  Epictetus,  his  observation  upon  the  female  sex,  68. 

Epigram  on  Heoatissa,  62. 
i    Epitaphs,  the  extravagance  of  some,  and  modesty  of  others,  26;  an  epitaph 

written  by  Ben  Jonson,  33. 
'  Equipages,  the  splendor  of  them  in  France,  16 ;  a  great  temptation  to  the 

female  sex,  ibid, 
!  Etherege,  Sir  George,  author  of  a  comedy  called  She  Would  if  She  Could, 
reproved,  61. 
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'  EabulnS)  his  character,  49. 

\/  EucratCy  the  favorite  of  Pharamond,  76 ;  his  conference  with  Pharamond,  84. 
Endosia^  her  behayiour,  79. 

V  Fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  11 ;  of  the  children  and  frogs,  23 ;  of  Jupiter 
and  the  countryman,  25. 
falsehood,  the  goddess  of^  68. 
liaise  wit,  the  region  of  it^  25. 
^Falstaff,  Sir  John,  a  famous  butt,  47. 
\  Fame,  generally  coveted,  78. 
t-  Fashion,  the  force  of  it,  64. 
L^  Fear  of  death  often  mortal,  25. 
Female  virtues,  which  the  most  shining,  81. 

Fine  gentleman,  a  character  frequently  misapplied  by  the  fair  sex,  75. 
Flutter,  Sir  Fopling,  a  comedy :  some  remarks  upon  it^  65. 
Fools,  great  plenty  of  them  the  first  day  of  April,  47. 
Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  2. 
French  poets,  wherein  to  be  imitated  by  the  English,  45. 
Friendship,  the  great  benefit  of  it,  68 ;  the  medicine  of  life,  ibid. ;  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  good  friend,  iHd, 

Gallantry :  wherein  true  gallantry  ought  to  consist^  7. 

Oaper :  the  sign  of  the  gaper  frequent  in  Amsterdam,  47. 

Gentry  of  England,  generally  speaking,  in  debt,  82. 

Ghosts  warned  out  of  the  playhouse,  86 ;  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  of 

great  efficacy  on  an  English  theatre,  44 
Gospel  gossips  described,  46. 
Goths  in  poetry,  who,  62. 

Handkerchief^  the  great  machine  for  moving  pity  in  a  tragedy,  44. 

Happiness,  true,  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise,  15. 

Hard  words  ought  not  to  be  pronoimced  right  by  well-bred  ladies^  45. 

Heroes  in  an  English  tragedy  generally  lovers^  40. 

Hobbs,  Mr.  his  observations  upon  laughter,  47. 

Honeycomb,  Will,  his  character,  2 ;  his  discourse  with  the  Spectator  in  the 

playhouse,  4 ;  his  adventure  with  a  Pict,  41 ;  throws  his  watch  into  the 

Thames,  77. 
Human  nature,  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatures,  70. 
Honour  to  be  described  only  by  negatives,  85 ;  the  genealogy  of  true  honour, 

ibid.  ;  and  of  false,  xbid. 

Iambic  verse  the  most  proper  for  Greek  tragedies,  49. 

James,  how  polished  by  love,  71. 

Idiots,  in  great  request  in  most  of  the  German  courts,  47. 

Idols  :  coffee-house  idols,  87 ;  who  of  the  fair  sex  so  called,  78. 

Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modesty,  2  ;  an  impudence  conmiitted  by  the 

eyes,  20 ;  the  definition  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  impudence,  ibid. 
Indian  kings,  some  of  their  observations  during  their  stay  here,  60. 
Indiscretion,  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  23. 
Injuries  how  to  be  measured,  28. 
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Inkle  and  Tarico,  their  story,  11. 

Innocence,  and  not  quality,  an  exemption  firom  reproof  84. 
Jonson,  Ben,  an  epitaph  written  by  him  on  a  lady,  88. 
Italian  writers,  florid  and  wordy,  6. 

Kim  bow,  Thomaa,  states  his  case  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator,  24. 
JE[i8sing-dances  censared,  67. 

Lady's  library  described,  87. 

LsBtitia  and  Daphne,  their  story,  88. 

Lampoons  written  by  people  that  cannot  spell,  16 ;  witty  lampoons  inflict 
wounds  that  are  incurable,  23 ;  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  the  ordinary 
scribblers  of  lampoons,  ibid. 

Larvati,  who  so  called  among  the  ancients,  82. 

Lath,  Squire,  has  a  good  estate  which  he  would  part  withal  for  a  pair  of 
legs  to  his  mind,  82. 

Laughter,  immoderate,  a  sign  of  pride,  47 ;  the  provocations  to  it,  ibid. 

Lawyers^  divided  into  the  peaceable  and  litigious,  21 ;  both  sorts  described, 
ibid. 

King  Lear,  a  tragedy,  suffers  in  the  alteration,  40. 

Lee,  the  poet;  well  turned  for  tragedy,  89. 

Learning  ought  not  to  claim  any  merit  to  itself,  but  upon  the  application 
of  it,  6. 

Leonora,  her  character,  87  ;  the  description  of  her  country-seat,  ibid. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  complaining  of  the  masquerade,  8 ;  from  the 
opera  lion,  14 ;  from  the  under  sexton  of  Covent-garden  parish,  ibid  ; 
from  the  undertaker  of  the  masquerade,  ibid  ;  from  one  who  had  been  to 
see  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  the  puppet-show,  ibid. ;  from  Charles  Lillie, 
16  ;  from  the  president  of  the  Ugly  club,  17  ;  from  S.  C.  with  a  complamt 
against  the  starers,  20 ;  from  Tho.  Prone,  who  acted  the  wild  boar  that 
was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  22 ;  from  William  Serene,  and  Ralph  Simple, 
ibid,  ;  from  an  actor,  ibid ;  from  king  Latinus,  ibid  ;  from  Tho.  Eimbow, 
24 ;  from  Will  Fashion  to  his  would-be  acquaintance,  ibid ;  from  Mary  Tues- 
day on  the  same  subject,  ibid  ;  from  a  valetudinarian  to  the  Spectator, 
26 ;  from  some  persons  to  the  Spectator's  clergyman,  27 ;  from  one  who 
would  be  inspector  of  the  sign-posts,  28 ;  from  the  master  of  the  show  at 
Charing-cross,  ibid  ;  from  a  member  of  the  Amorous  club  at  Oxford,  80 ; 
from  a  member  of  the  Ugly  club,  82 ;  from  a  gentleman  to  such  ladies  as 
are  professed  beauties,  88;  fromT.  D.  containing  an  intended  regulation 
of  the  Playhouse,  86 ;  from  the  playhouse  thunderer,  ibid.  ;  from  the  Spec- 
tator to  an  affected  very  witty  man,  88 ;  from  a  married  man  with  a 
complaint  that  his  wife  painted,  41 ;  from  Abraham  Froth,  a  member  of 
the  Hebdomadal  meeting  in  Oxford,  43  ;  from  a  husband  plagued  with  a 
gospel-gossip,  46 ;  from  an  ogling  master,  ibid  ;  from  the  Spectator  to  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  Ugly  club,  48 ;  from  Hecatissa  to  the  Specta- 
tor, ibid ;  from  an  old  beau  ibid  ;  from  Epping,  with  some  account  of  a 
company  of  strollers,  ibid  ;  from  a  lady  complaining  of  a  passage  in 
the  Funeral,  61 ;  from  Hugh  Goblin,  president  of  the  Ugly  club,  62; 
from  Q.  R.  concerning  laughter,  ibid. ;  the  Spectator's  answer,  ibid. ; 
from  B.  B.  to  the  Spectator,  with  a  proposal  relating  to  the  education 
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of  lovers,  58  ;  from  Anna  Bella,  ibid,  ;  from  a  splenetic  gentleman,  ibid, ; 
from  a  reformed  Starer,  oomplaioing  of  a  Peeper,  ibid  ;  from  king  La- 
tinus,  ibid  ;  from  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge,  containing  an  account  of  a 
new  sect  of  philosophers  called  Loungers,  54 ;  from  Celimene,  G6 ;  from 
a  father  complaining  of  the  liberties  taken  in  country-dances,  ibid  ;  from 
James  to  Betty,  71 ;  to  the  Spectator,  from  the  Ugly  club  at  Cambridge, 
78 ;  from  a  whimsical  young  lady,  79 ;  from  B.  D.  desiring  a  catalogue 
of  books  for  the  female  library,  ibid ;  from  Rosalinda,  with  a  desire  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Ugly  club,  87  ;  from  T.  T.  complaining  of  the  idols 
in  coffee-houses,  ibid  ;  from  Philo-Britannicus,  on  the  corruption  of  ser- 
vants, 88 ;  from  Sam  Hopewell,  89. 

Letter-dropper  of  antiquity,  who,  59. 

Library,  a  lady*s  library  described,  37. 

Life,  the  duration  of  it  uncertain,  27. 

Lindamir%  the  only  woman  allowed  to  painty  41. 

Lion  in  the  Haymarket  occasioned  many  conjectures  in  the  town,  18 ;  veiy 
gentle  to  the  Spectator,  ibid. 

London,  an  emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  69. 

Love,  the  general  concern  of  it,  80. 

Love  of  the  world,  our  hearts  misled  by  it»  27. 

Luxury,  what,  55 ;  attended  often  with  avarice,  ibid  ;  a  fable  of  those  two 
vices,  ibid 

Loungers,  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  in  Cambridge,  54. 

Mahometans,  a  custom  among  them,  85. 

JMUm,  a  social  animal,  9 ;  the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtues  owing  to 

men  of  parts,  6. 
Masquerade,  a  complaint  against  it,  8 ;  the  design  of  it,  ibid 
Mazarine,  Cardinal,  his  behaviour  to  Quillet^  who  had  reflected  upon  him 

in  a  poem,  28. 
Merchants  of  great  benefit  to  the  public^  69. 
Mixed  wit  described,  62. 
Mixed  conmiunion  of  men  and  spirits  in  Paradise,  as  described  by  Milton, 

12. 
Mode,  on  what  it  ought  to  be  built,  5. 
Modesty  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fair  sex,  6. 
Moliere  made  an  old  woman  a  judge  of  his  plays,  70. 
Monuments  in  Westminster-abbey  examined  by  the  Spectator,  26. 
Mourning,  the  method  of  it  considered,  64 ;  who  the  greatest  mourners,  ibid 
Music  banished  by  Plato  out  of  his  commonwealth,  18 ;  of  a  relative  nature, 

29. 

Neighbourhoods,  of  whom  consisting,  49. 

Newberry,  Mr.  his  rebus,  59. 

New-river,  a  project  of  bringing  it  into  the  playhouse,  5. 

Nicolini,  Signior,  his  voyage  on  pasteboard,  5 ;  his  combat  with  a  lion,  18  i 

why  thought  to  be  a  sham  one,  ibid  ;    an  excellent  actor,  ibid,  ^^ 

Nigranilla,  a  party  lady,  forced  to  patch  on  the  wrong  side,  81.  "^^s^ 

Gates,  Dr.  a  favourite  with  some  party  ladies^  57. 

Ogler:  the  complete  ogler,  46.  1 
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Old  maids  generally  snpentitioas,  7. 

Old  TestameDt  in  a  periwig,  68. 

Opera,  as  it  is  the  present  entertainment  of  the  English  stage,  considered, 
6 ;  the  progress  it  has  made  on  onr  theatre,  18 ;  some  accoont  of  the 
French  opera,  29. 

Otway  commended  and  censured,  89. 

Overdo,  a  justice  at  Epping,  offended  at  the  company  of  strollers  for  play- 
ing the  part  of  Glodpate,  and  making  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quonun, 
48. 

Oxford  scholar,  his  great  discovery  in  a  coffee-house,  46. 

Painter  and  tailor  often  contribute  more  than  the  poet  to  the  success  of  a 

tragedy,  42. 
Parents,  their  taking  a  liking  to  a  particular  profesaion,  often  occasiona 

their  sons  to  miscarry,  21. 
Parties  crept  much  into  the  conversation  of  the  ladies,  67. 
Party-zeal  very  bad  for  the  face,  67. 
Party  patches,  81. 

Particles,  English,  the  honour  done  to  them  in  the  late  operas^  18. 
Passions,  the  conquest  of  them  a  difficult  task,  71. 
Peace,  some  ill  consequences  of  it^  46. 
Peepers  described,  63. 
Pericles,  his  advice  to  the  women,  81. 
Pharamond,  memoirs  of  his  private  life,  76;  his  great  wisdom,  Und,; 

some  account  of  him  and  his  favourite  Eucrate,  84. 
Philauti%  a  great  votary,  79. 
Philosophy,  the  use  of  it,  7  ;  said  to  be  brought  by  Socrates  down  from 

heaven,  10. 
Physician  and  surgeon,  their  different  employment^  16 ;  the  physidana  a 

formidable  body  of  men,  21 ;  compared  to  th^  British  army  in  CsBsar*! 

time,  ibid. ;  their  way  of  converting  one  distemper  into  another,  26. 
Physiognomy,  every  man,  in  some  degree,  master  of  that  art,  86. 
Picts,  what  women  so  called,  41 ;  no  faith  to  be  kept  with  them,  ibid, 
Pinkethman  to  personate  King  Poms  on  an  elephant,  81. 
Plato,  his  notion  of  the  soul,  90 ;  wherein,  according  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous  man  consists,  ibid 
Players  in  Drury-lane,  their  intended  regulations^  86. 
Poems  in  picture,  68. 

Poet,  English,  reproved,  89,  40 ;  their  artifices,  44. 
Poetesses,  English,  wherein  remarkable,  61. 
Pontignon,  his  adventure  with  two  women,  90. 
Powell,  senior,  to  act  Alexander  the  Oreat  on  a  dromedary,  81 ;  his  artifice 

to  raise  a  clap,  40. 
Powell,  junior,  his  great  skill  in  motions^  14 ;  his  performance  referred  to 

the  opera  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  ibid 
Praise,  the  love  of  it  implanted  in  us,  88. 
Pride,  a  great  enemy  to  a  fine  face,  88. 

Professions,  the  three  great  ones  overburdened  with  practitioners,  21 
Projector,  a  short  description  of  one,  81. 
Prosper,  Will,  an  honest  tale-bearer,  19. 
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Panchinello,  frequented  more  than  the  church,  14;  punch  out  in  the 

moral  pari^  ibid. 
Panning,  much  reconunended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  61 ;  in  what  age 

the  pun  chiefly  flourished,  ibid. ;  a  famous  uniyersity  much  infested  with 

it,  ibid. ;  why  banished  at  present  out  of  the  learned  world,  ibid. ;  the 

definition  of  a  pun,  ibid 

Quality  no  exception  from  reproof  84. 
Quixote,  Don,  patron  of  the  Sighers  club,  30. 

Rants  considered  as  blemishes  in  our  English  tragedies,  40. 

Rape  of  Proserpine,  a  French  opera,  some  particulars  in  it,  29. 

Reason,  instead  of  goyeming  passion,  is  often  subseryient  to  it^  6. 

Rebus,  a  kind  of  false  wit  in  yogue  among  the  ancients,  69 ;  and  our  own 
countrymen,  ibid. ;  a  rebus  at  Blenheim-house  condemned,  ibid 

Recitatiyo,  Italian,  not  agreeable  to  an  English  audience,  29 ;  recitatiye 
music  in  eyery  language  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  accent  of  the  lan- 
guage, ibid. 

Retirement,  the  pleasure  of  it,  where  truly  enjoyed,  4. 

Rich,  Mr.  would  not  suffer  the  opera  of  Whittington's  Gat  to  be  performed 
in  his  house,  and  the  reason  for  it^  5. 

Roman  and  Sabine  ladies,  their  example  recommended  to  the  British,  81. 

Rosalinda,  a  famous  whig  partizan,  her  misfortune,  81 

Royal  Exchange,  the  great  resort  to  it^  69. 

Salmon,  Mrs.,  her  ingenuity,  28. 

SanctoriuS)  his  inyention,  25. 

Scholar's  egg^  what  so  called,  68. 

Sempronia,  a  profest  admirer  of  the  French  nation,  45. 

Sense :  some  men  of  sense  more  despicable  than  common  beggars,  6. 

Sentry,  Captain,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  hb  character,  2. 

Seryants,  the  general  corruption  of  their  manners,  88 ;  assume  their  mas* 
ter's  title,  ibid 

Sextus  Quintus^  the  pope,  an  instance  of  his  unforgiying  temper,  23. 

Shadows  and  realities  not  mixed  in  the  same  piece,  5. 

Shoyel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  the  ill  contriyance  of  his  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey, 26. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  the  song  of  Cheyy  Chace,  70 

Sighers,  a  club  of  them  in  Oxford,  30 ;  their  regulations,  ibid. 

Sign-posts,  the  absurdities  of  many  of  them,  28. 

SocrateSy  his  temper  and  prudence,  23. 

Solitude :  an  exemption  from  passions  the  only  pleasing  solitude,  4. 

Sophocles,  his  conduct  in  his  tragedy  of  Electra,  44. 

Sparrows  bought  for  the  use  of  the  opera,  6. 

Spartan  yirtue  acknowledged  by  the  Athenians,  6. 

Spectator,  The,  his  prefatory  discourse,  1 ;  his  great  taciturnity,  ibid  ;  his 
yision  of  public  credit^  3 ;  his  entertainment  at  the  table  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, *J ',  his  recommendation  of  his  speculations,  10 ;  adyertised  in  the 
Daily  Gourant^  12 ;  his  encounter  with  a  lion  behind  the  scenes,  18 ;  the 
design  of  his  writings,  16 ;  no  party-man,  ibid  ;  a  little  unhappy  in  the 
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mould  of  his  face,  17 ;  his  artifice,  19 ;  his  desire  to  correct  impudence^ 
20 ;  and  resolution  to  march  on  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  84 ;  his  visit  to  a 
travelled  lady,  45 ;  his  specnlations  in  the  first  principles,  46 ;  an  odd 
accident  that  befel  him  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house,  ibid  ;  his  advice  to  our 
English  Pindaric  writers,  58 ;  his  ezamen  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  65 ; 
his  inquisitive  temper,  85. 

Spleeo,  a  common  excuse  for  dulness,  58. 

Starers  reproved,  20. 

Statira,  in  what  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  the  fair  sex,  41. 

Superstition,  the  folly  of  it  described,  7. 

Susanna,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Powell,  with  a 
new  pair  of  elders,  14. 

Templar,  one  of  the  Spectator's  club,  his  character,  2. 

That,  his  remonstrance,  80. 

Theatre,  Eoglish,  the  practice  of  it  in  several  instances  censured,  42,  44, 

51. 
Thunder,  of  great  use  on  the  stage,  44. 
Thunderer  to  the  playhouse,  the  hardships  put  upon  him,  and  his  desire 

to  be  made  a  cannon,  86. 
Tom-tits  to  personate  singing  birds  in  the  opera,  5. 
Tom  the  Tyrant,  first  minister  of  the  coffee-house  between  the  hours  of 

eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  49. 
Tombs  in  Westminster-abbey  visited  by  the  Spectator,  26 ;  his  reflection 

upon  them,  ibid. 
Trade,  the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  69. 
Tragedy ;  a  perfect  tragedy  the  noblest  production  of  human  nature,  39  ; 

wherein  the  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ibid. ; 

blank  verse  the  most  proper  for  an  Englbh  tragedy,  ibid ;  the  English 

tragedy  considered,  ibid 
Tragi-comedy,  the  product  of  the  English  theatre,  a  monstrous  invention, 

40. 
Travel  highly  necessary  to  a  coquette,  45 ;  the  behaviour  of  a  travelled 

lady  in  the  playhouse,  ibid 
Truepenny  Jack,  strangely  good-natured,  82. 
Truth  an  enemy  to  false  wit,  63. 
Triphiodorus,  the  great  lipogrammatist  of  antiquity,  59. 

Venice  Preserved,  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  wrong  plot,  89. 
Ugliness,  some  speculations  upon  it,  82. 

Virgil,  his  beautiful  allegories  founded  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  90. 
Visit ;  a  visit  to  a  travelled  lady,  which  she  received  in  her  bed,  de- 
scribed, 45. 
Understanding,  the  abuse  of  it  is  a  great  evil,  6. 
Vocifer,  the  qualifications  that  make  him  pass  for  a  fine  gentleman,  75. 

Who  and  Which,  their  petition  to  the  Spectator,  78. 
Wit,  the  mischief  of  it  when  accompanied  with  vice,  23 ;  very  pernicious 
when  not  tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity,  ibid  ;  turned  into  defor- 
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mitj  by  affectation,  88 ;  onlj  to  be  valued  as  it  is  applied,  6 ;  the  hia- 
tory  of  false  wit,  ibid, ;  every  maa  would  be  a  wit  if  he  eould,  69 ;  the 
way  to  try  a  piece  of  wit,  62 ;  Mr.  Lockers  reflection  on  the  difference 
between  wit  and  judgment,  ibid.  ;  the  god  of  wit  described,  63. 

Women  the  more  powerful  part  of  our  people,  4 ;  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments, 10;  smitten  with  superficials,  15;  their  usual  conversation, 
ibid. ;  their  strongest  passion,  83 ;  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sight,  ibid.  ;  the  English  excel  all  other  nations  in  beauty,  81. 

Woman  of  quality,  her  dress  the  products  of  an  hundred  climatefl^  68. 

Yarico,  the  story  of  her  adventure,  11. 


END    OF    VOLUME   I, 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS, 

JUST   PUBLISHED   BT 

D.   APPLETON    &    GOMPANT. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL'S 

PRINCIPLES    OF    GEOLOGY; 

Or,  The  Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as 
illustrative  of  Geology.  A  new  and  much  enlarged  edition.  Illustra- 
ted with  Maps,  ^Plates  and  Wood-Cuts.  1  toL  Sva  of  850  pages. 
Price  $2  26. 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL'S 

MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY. 

Or,  The  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  as  illustrated 
by  Geological  Monuments.  A  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition.  Illoa- 
trated  with  600  Wood-Cuts.     1  vol  8vo.     Price  $1  76. 

%*  The  author  of  these  works  sUnds  In  the  very  front  rank  ofsclentlflo  men.  and  his  works 
upon  the  science  to  which  be  has  devoted  his  great  powers  and  bb  indefatigable  atudj,  ar* 
the  standard  books  upon  these  sat^Jects. 

DR.  URE'S 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 

AND  MINES. 

Containing  a  clear  exposition  of  their  principles  and  practice.  Illustrat- 
«d  with  nearly  1600  Engravings  on  Wood. 

A   NEW   AND   QREATLT   ENLABQKD   KDITION. 

Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.     Price  $5  00  in  cloth ;  $6  00  in  leather. 
%*  This  new  edition  contains  about  400  more  illustrations,  and  oyer  600  pages  of  new 
matter. 

APPLETONS' 

MODERN  ATLAS  OF  THE  EAKTH. 

Containing  84  beautifully  engraved  and  colored  Maps,  with  Comparative 
Scales  and  an  Alphabetic^  Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of 
81,000  places.    Price  $8  60. 

APPLETONS' 

COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

With  an  Introduction  to  Physical  and  Historical  Geography,  and  an  Alpha- 
betical Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  72,000  places.  Sixty- 
one  elegantly  engraved  and  colored  Maps,  with  Comparative  Scales. 
Large  4to.  size,  half  Turkey  morocco.     Price  $9  00. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Edited  by  Rich*d  E.  Crall6.     Volumes  1,  2,  8,  now  ready.    Price  $2  each. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  SIR  W.  HAMILTON,  Bart. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh  University.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight     1  vol  8vo.    Price  $1  60. 


D.  Appleum  4*  Co.^s  Valuable  PuhUcaiionM. 

DR.    ARNOLD'S    WORKS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

ftam  the  Earliest  Period.    Repriated  entire  from  the  last  English  edition 

One  vol,  8yo.    88  00. 

HISTORY  OF   THE  LATER   ROMAN  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Two  Tolfl.  of  the  English  edition  reprinted  entire  in  1  vol.,  8vo.  $S  50. 
*'  The  Hiftory  of  Rome  will  remain,  to  the  latest  t^e  of  iie  world,  the  roost  atlmotive,  lfa« 
MMt  oseful,  and  the  most  devatiuff  snbject  of  bnman  contemplation.  It  most  ever  fona  the 
taMk  of  a  Uheral  and  enlifhtened  education,  and  present  the  .nott  important  snbject  to  the  oob- 
t— plntion  of  the  statesman.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nntU  the  appearance  of  Dr  Arnold's  ▼*!- 
unes,  no  history,  (except  Niebnhr's,  whose  style  is  oflen  obscars)  of  this  wonderful  people  ex- 
isted, oommensnrate  either  to  their  dij^ity,  their  importance,  or  their  intimate  oonaectioB 
with  modem  institutions.  In  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  history,  Dr.  Arnold  sa- 
peaded  many  long  yean,  and  bent  to  it  the  whole  force  of  his  gn^i  eneri^ies.  It  is  a  work  to 
which  the  whole  culture  of  the  man,  from  boyhood,  contributed — most  carefnllj  and  deep!) 
meditated,  pursued  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  labor  of  love,  and  relinquished  only  with  life.  (M 
the  ooBsoientions  accuracy,  industry,  and  power  of  mind,  which  the  work  evinces — its  clearaMi, 
difnity,  asd  vigor  of  composition — it  would  be  needless  to  speak.  It  in  eminently  calculated  to 
delight  and  instruct  both  the  student  and  the  miioellaneons  reader.**—  Bo»ton  Courier, 

m. 
LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1842|  with  the  Inaugaral  Lecture  delivered  in  1841. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Reed,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Engliih 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Pa.     12n]o.    Kl  25. 

*'  The  Leetnres  are  ei^kt  in  number,  and  furnish  ^e  best  possible  introduction  to  a  philosopU' 
oal  study  of  modem  history.  Prof.  Reed  has  added  ifreatly  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the  vol- 
nme,  by  appending  to  each  lecture  such  extracts  fiom  Dr.  Arnold's  other  writings  as  woali 
fully  illostrate ' 


■K>re  fully  illostrate  its  prominent  points.    The  notes  and  appendix  which  he  has  thus 
••a  exoetdin^y  valuabb.*' — Ontrier  and  Enquirer. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS. 

Sermona  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School,  with  an  Addren  befcn 
Confirmation.     One  volume,  18mo.    50  cts. 
"  There  are  thirty  Ekrmons  in  tliis  neat  little  volnine,  which  we  cordially  leoommend  to  pft> 
nats  and  others,  for  tlie  use  of  the  young,  as  a  guide  and  incentive  to  deep  earnestness  ia 
leit  of  fdigions  belief  and  conduct ;  as  a  book  which  will  interest  all  by  its  sincerity,  aad 
eially  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  A.  through  his  Life  and  Letters, 
yabudnd  by  the  Appletons." — Evenings  Poet. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

With  nme  additional  ESssays,  not  included  in  the  English  collection.    On* 

volume,  8vo.  $2  00. 
"  TUi  volume  includes  disquisitions  on  the  *  Church  and  State,*  in  its  existing  British  oobU- 
aattoas  on  Sorip^iral  and  Secular  Uictory — and  on  ESducation,  with  various  other  snbjeoli  yf 
fblitioal  Eooaomy.  It  will  be  a  suitable  counterpart  to  the  *  I^fe  and  Corrsspondenoe  of  Dr. 
Arnold,'  and  scholars  who  have  been  so  deeply  interested  in  that  impressive  biography  wiD  be 
gniifledto  ascertain  the  deUberate  judgment  of  the  Author,  upon  the  nnmerooa  ui|OitaBft 
UMMi  which  his  *  Miseellaaeons  Works"  so  richly  and  dearly  annoanoe." 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS 

ARNOLD,  D.  D. 

Bf  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  A.  M.    2d  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition. 

One  handsome  8vo.  volume.     ^2  00. 
'  TUs  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  lives  and  thinks  foi  his  nea  aad  tm 
I  nUgkNi ;  not  so  much  as  a  guide  for  notion,  as  aiTording  a  stimulaat  to  iatdJtetaal  sal 
sial  nAeetioa.'  '-Prot.  CkvrtkwuM, 


WORKS    BY    M.    MICHELET. 

Published  b\  D.  Appleton  4*  Co.,  200  Broadwaw 


n.  I  STORY    OF    FRANCE. 

FkOM  THE  EARLIEST  PERtOD 
TRANSLATED  BY  O.  H.  SMITH,  P.  G.  8. 

Two  handsome  8vo,  yolumea.  93^- 

Ml  griipliio,  »%*  life-like,  to  dramatie  a  historian  at  Miehelet,  W4  know  nut  whor 
r>  •  to  iiK>k  for  The  coimtriei,  the  race*  of  men,  ilio  limM|  pa»«  viridly  before  yoxi 
M  you  p«roM  hii  auiintitad  pacei,  where  we  find  nothinf  of  diffuneoees  or  irrelevun 
8j.  It  is  a  masterly  work,  and  the  pqbliihera  are  dotnt  the  roadinc  pnblio  a  ear  vie 
•f  proJoeiac  it  in  lo  •inexcoptiooabM  and  cheap  an  edition. '*—7>itaJML 

HISTORY 

or  TUB 

ROMAN      REPUBLIC. 

One  handflome  12mo.  volume.  Paper  cover  75  cts.  Cloth  $1* 

**  M.  Miehelel,  In  hii  History  of  the  Roman  RepabliOt  first  introdnces  the  re adei 
10  the  Aneieut  Oeofraphy  of  Italv ;  then  byfiving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  presool 
state  of  Rome  and  the  sttrroaooiof  country,  fufl  of  grand  ruins*  be  excites  in  the 
reader  the  desire  to  investigate  the  ancient  history  of  this  wonderful  land.  He  nesi 
imparts  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  entire,  deeply  studied  and  clearly 
anangod,  and  saves  the  ui educated  reader  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  sources, 
while  he  gives  to  the  more  educated  mind  an  Impetus  to  stod^  the  literature  frosi 
which  he  gives  very  accurate  quotations  in  hii  notes.  Hedoseribos  the  peculiaritiM 
and  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  io  a  masterly  manner,  and  ho  fascinates  every 
reader,  by  the  brilliant  clearness  and  vivid  freshness  of  his  stylo,  while  he  showi 
himself  a  good  historian,  by  the  justness  and  impartiality  with  which  he  relatee  and 
philosophises." 

THE    LIFE 

OP 

MARTIN    LUTHER, 

GATHERED  PROM  HIS  OV^  N  WRITINGS 

By  M.  Mich£lit:  translated  by  G.  H.  SMrru,  F.  O.  S. 

One  handsome  volume,  12mo     Cloth  75  cts..  Paper  cover  50  cts. 

'liis  work  is  not  mm  historical  romance,  founded  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther 
I.-H  is  it  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  Lutheranism.  It  is  simply  a  blofraphji 
••vMpoeed  of  a  series  of  translations.  Excepting  that  portion  of  it  which  has  relw> 
»oe  to  his  childhood,  and  which  Luther  himself  has  loft  undoscribed,  Uie  translatoi 
»s  rarely  found  oeeasion  to  make  his  own  appearance  on  the  scene.  *  •  o  «  « 
S  ia  alBost  invariably  Luther  himself  who  speaks,  almost  invariably  Luther  related 
^  Lather.— AUrwel  Ami  M,  MiduUf§  Pr^^au. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

TRANSLATED  BY  G.  H.  SMITH,  P.  G.  & 

Ons  neat  volume,  12mo.    Cloth  62  cts.,  Paper  cover  38  cts. 

^  This  book  li  Bort  than  a  book ;  it  b  myself,  therelbre  it  belong!  to  yoe  *  • 
leesite  thou  tola  book  of  **  The  People,**  beeanso  It  is  yo»— becauso  It  is  L  *  • 
.  hate  made  this  hook  out  of  myself,  out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  mj  heart  I  have 
leiived  it  from  bj  obaenratlon,  Aom  my  relations  of  friendship  and  ofneighborheod, 
lave  picked  it  ap  upon  the  roads.  Chance  loves  to  favor  thoao  who  follow  out  oat 
eaMlPUoes  Idea.  Above  aU,  I  have  found  it  in  the  recollections  of  my  youth.  Ti 
kaew  the  life  of  the  people,  th^r  labor  and  their  lufferinp,  I  had  but  to  iniirvegsM 


GUIZOT'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

D.  Appleton  ^  Cb.,  publish^  complete  in  four  volumes^ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

FROM   THE  FALL  OF   THE   ROMAN   EMPIRE  TO  THB 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  F.  GUIZOT, 

friflM  Mimbttr  of  FnaM,  «to.    Timnslated  by  WOHam  Hazlitt.    Price,  neatiy  uoMd  b 

cloth,  $3  50 ;  or  paper  cover,  $3  00. 

"  This  work  is  dirided  into  two  Paru.  Tlie  First  contains  a  Genrral 
History,  or  rather  a  profound  Philosophical  Analysis,  of  the  leading  eve nti 
of  the  History  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Elmpire  to  1789,  and  of  the  principles  that  governed  the  historical  pro* 
giess  of  Europe  during  that  period.  The  Second  contains  the  History 
of  Civilization  in  France  in  particular,  with  a  general  glance  at  the  red 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  the  social  and  political  progress  of  what  is 
called  Modern  Civilization  is  entered  into  more  minutely  in  the  Second 
Fart,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to  select  one  Nation  as  a  type  and 
to  study  it  particularly.  M.  Guizot  very  properly  made  choice  of  France, 
which,  intellectually,  has  been,  as  she  still  is,  the  Leader  of  Europe  in 
social  and  political  progren. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  admirable  work.  As  a 
perspicuous  analysis  of  those  important  political  and  religious  movements 
of  Europe,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  great  civilized 
Nations  that  now  exist  upon  the  earth,  and  as  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  great  historical  epochs  that  succeeded  each 
other,  we  think  that  this  work  has  no  rival.  Others  have  written  more 
in  detail,  and  introduced  us,  as  Thierry  has  done,  more  intimately  into 
the  daily  life  and  the  manners  of  the  People  ;  but  for  a  study  of  the  prin* 
eipUt  that  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  the  historical  life  and  the  work- 
ings of  Nations,  and  of  the  philotophy  of  the  historical  movements  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  European  History,  we  think  that  M.  Guizot 
has  not  been  equalled.  His  insight  into,  and  his  dissection  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  political  institutions,  and  his  analysis  (A 
the  signification  of  great  political  and  religious  events,  are  clear  and  pro- 
found, and  must  assist  the  student  incalculably  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  ol  which  he  treats.  The  rise  and  constitution  of  the 
F*udal  System,  of  the  Church,  the  AflTranchisement  of  the  Cities,  the 
commencement  of  Intf  llectual  progress  in  Eufx>pe,  the  signification  of  the 
Reformation,  are  among  the  topics  luminously  explained  by  the  powerful 
talent  of  M.  Guizot. 

France  has  produced,  within  late  years,  some  remarkable  historians 
and  Appleton  &,  Co.  are  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  public  in 
republishing  their  works.  The  study  of  History  will  be  rendered  more 
attractive,  and  a  clear  view  of  principles  rather  than  a  mere  external 
description  of  events  will  thus  be  conveyed.  We  can  recommend  ikdM 
work  to  every  reader  of  History  as  one  which  appears  ^ousindispensable.***-* 
7Vt6ttne. 

By  the  game  Author^ 

HISTORY    OF   THE    ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION    OF    1640, 

fvom  the  AeoeMioii  of  Charles  1.  to  hi*  Death     Traii*late«I  by  WiUian  Haiktt. 
9  Tds.  IStmo.    Paper  cover  $1  {^    or  two  vols,  ir  one,  cloth,  $1  SS. 
'*  It  is  a  work  of  rreat  eloquence  and  Interest  and  aboondin^  with  UnilUnf  diaaMM 
AiCehee."— JVbwor*  Advertuer. 

**  M.  Oviioi's  sijie  b  bold  aad  (iqnant,  the  notes  and  references  abandaat  aad  raliahli 
iadlhow«ffkiBwoithv«raBhraoA\bleplaoeiaaweV-«dactedlibranr  *—J^  H«9ti%Om 


LORD    MAHON'8    HI8T0RY   OF   ENQLANa 


i«^^V\«^/\/VWV- 


/)•  Appleton  4*  Company  have  just  published^ 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

fSOM 

THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  FARttL 

BY  LORD  MAHON 

Bsrm  BT 
HENRT    REED,    LL.D., 
fnf  tfEngiitk  Literatur§  in  the  Untwernty  of  Pemuf/i 

T«ro  bttdtooM  8to.  Tolnmet.    Price  ^. 

Mr.  MacoMleifM  Opinion, 

*'  Loid  Mahon  has  nadoobtodly  tooM  of  th«  mort  valuable  qnalitiea  of  a  I 
|mt  dilixanoe  in  examining  aathoritiaa,  great  J adf  meat  in  weighing  testimony,  ittd  j 
Mipiitialitj  in  estimating  charaoten." 

QwurieHf  Rniew, 

"  Lord  Mahon  has  shown  thronghovt,  excellent  skill  In  combining,  as  weL  as 
tasting,  the  various  elements  of  interest  which  his  materials  affufded  ;  he  hak  continnoi 
lo  draw  his  historical  portraits  with  the  same  firm  and  easy  hand  ;  and  no  one  can  lay 
iftmn  the  book  without  reeling  that  he  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  singularly  dear, 
Ugb'priocipled,  and  humane  mind  ;  one  uniting  a  very  searching  shrewdness  with  a 
pare  and  unaffected  charity.  He  has  shown  equal  courage,  judgment,  and  taste,  ia 
availing  himself  of  minute  details,  so  as  to  give  his    narrative  the  piotn  escjneness  of  a 

■ennoir,  without  saorificincone  Jot  of  the  real  dignity  of  history His  History  J^ 

veil  calculated  to  temper  Uie  poutical  Judgment.    It  is  one  great  lesson  of  modesty,  WM 
Maranoe,  and  charity.  * 

Edinburgh  JZevtev. 

"  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  saw  a  history  of  this  period  annonaoed 
flia  the  pen  of  Lord  Mahon,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  our  expectations.    Hii 
■arrative  is  minute  and  circumstantial,  without  being  tedious.    His  History  of  the  Ea 
MlioB  in  particular  is  clear,  distinct,  and  entertaining.    In  his  judgment  of  persons  ha  Jr 
•■  the  whole  fair,  candid,  and  discriminating/' 

Englith  Review, 

"  Lord  Mahon*s  worii  will  snpply  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been  ^      •«  really 

gaod  history  of  the  last  150  years.    It  is  written  with  an  ease  of  style,  a  cf  .  oiand  of  tka 

labject,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  which  evince  the  posMssion  of  nigh  Qualifier 

lioBs  for  the  great  ta^k  which  the  noble  author  has  proposed  to  hims&if.    Lora  Maha« 

avails  himself  extensively  of  the  correspondence  ana  private  diaries  of  ^he  times,  whiok 

gives  anasnal  interest  and  life  to  tlie  aamtive The  auUioritias  quoted  ibi 

Bpaaish  or  French  deuils  are  always  the  original :  aad  we  can  hardly  remember  a  rafi 

eaea  of  his  Lordsliip's  on  any  subject  which  is  not  to  the  best  testimony  knowa 
,».*.  t« 

8i*nundi^HiHmr§  it§  Pranfms, 

**  §ar  ]e  Prince  Charles  Edooard,  en  1745 — nous  renvoyons  nniqaement  4 1'liariTiMi 
lAail  da  eecta  exnAdition  dans  I'Histoire  de  Lord  Mahon.  Toutes  les  relatione  jmm 
•MipaiAea  et  Jugoes  aveo  une  saine  critique,  et  le  recit  presente  le  vif  interAt  d'aa  i 

Profetoor  Smyth — Untvernty  of  Camhridgo, 

**  I  man  recommend  to  others,  what  I  have  just  had  so  much  pleasure  la 
■M^  te  ffislory  latelv  published  by  Lord  Mahon.    Alt  that  need  now  be  kaofira 
I  tba  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aiz-la-Cbapelle,  wU  be  thoia  tmmL* 
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